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EXPOSITORY WRITING 

CHAPTER I 
THE NATCBE AND BfATEBIAL OF EXPOSITION 

**Thb An^b-Saxons," EmCTSon said, "are the hands ct 
the ■wotld " — th^, more than any other people, turn the 
wheels of the worid, do its irork, keep things moving. With- 
out lingerii^ to qoanel with Emerson, or to justify him, we 
may safely assert that Expository Writing b the hands of 
literature. In a world which man even as yet only slightly 
understands, surrounded as he is by his Fellows who con- 
stantly baffle his intelligence, and shut up within the riddle 
of himself, Expoiution attempts to explain, to make clear, to 
tear away the clouds of mystery and ignorance. 

E?^)08ition attempts to answer the endless curiosity of 
man. "What is this?" man asks, of things and of ideas. 
"Who are you?" he addresses to bis fellows. "How did 
this originate, what caused it, where is it going, what will it 
do, how is it operatedP" he repeats from lurth to grave. 
Perhaps the most interesting question in tfae worid is the 
neva-ending "What does this mean to me, how does it 
affect me, how can I use it? '* These are the questions -~ 
and there are more of them — which Ezpo^tion tries to 
answer. Obviously, in making the answers the wriUng will 
often be garbed in the sack suit of business, will sometimes 
roll up its sleeves, will pull on the overalls or tie the apron. 
Then it may explain the workings of a machine, the wonders 
of a printing press, or may show the mysteries of Congres- 
sional action, or the organization of a department store, or 
even tell how to bake a lemon pie. But it may also appm 
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t EXFOSnOBY WRITING 

in the opulence id evening coetome. and criticiae the en* 
semble c^ an OTchestra, discuss the diplomacy of Europe, 
address us in appredation of the Arts. It mity assume the 
fine infomralitf oS the fireside and give us of its most de- 
hghtful charms in discussing the joys of living and learning, 
the whimsicalities of the world. In any case it will be 
answering the endless curiosity of man. 

It would not be rash to say that more expoatory thinlnng 
is done than any other kind of mental activity. The child 
who dismantles a clock to find its secret is doing expositoiy 
thinking; the official, of however complicated a businesa, 
who ponders vmys and means, is trying to satisfy his busi- 
ness curiosity; the artiat who studies the effect of balance, of 
light and shade, of exclusion or inclusion, is tTiinVing in ex- 
podtion; pohtidans are ceasdessly active in explaining to 
thranselves how they may, and to their constituents how 
they did. We cannot esctqw Exposition. The que8ti(Hi 
then arises, since this form of writing ia always with us how 
can we make it effective and enjoyable? 

All writing should be interesting; all really effective writ- 
ing does interest. It may not be required that every reader 
be interested in every hit of writing — that would be too 
much to hope for in a world where sympathies are unfortu- 
natdy so restricted. To peruse a directory of Bangkc^, if 
one has no possible acquaintance in that city, might become 
tedious, thou^ one might draw pleasure from the queer 
names and the suggestions of romance. But if one has a 
lost friend someniiere in New York, and hopes that the 
directory will achie^ discovery, the bulky and endless 
volume immediately takes on the greatest interest, lia- 
ootn, driven at length to write a recommendation tor a 
book) to esct^ the importunities of an agent, wisely, whhn- 
ncaOy, wrote, "This is just the right kind of book for any 
one who desires just this kind of book." Wide though his 
qrmpalhies were, he recognized that not every tme eayogrs 
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THE KATDBE AND BIATEBIAL OF EXFOSmON 8 

eveiythiag. The problem of the writer of e^>odti<m is to 
make as wide an appeal as be can. 

Ihtereat in reading is of two kinds : satisfoction and stimu- 
lation. And each of these m^ be dther intellectual ox emo- 
tional or both. The interest of satisfaction largely arises 
when the questions which the reader brings with him to hia 
reading are answered. A reader who desires to know -wbzt is 
done with the by-products ia a creamery, where the akinj 
milk goes to, will be satisfied — and interested — when he 
learns the oomplete list of uses, among them the fact that 
skim milk b largely made into the white buttons that make 
our underclothing habitable. The reader who leaves an 
article about these by-products with the feeling that he has 
been only- half told is sure to be dissatisfied, and therefore 
uninterested. In the same w^, when a reader picks up an 
article or a book with the deare to be thrilled with romance 
or wonder, to be taken for the time aw^ from the business 
of the world, to be wr^ched with pity for suffering or with 
admiraticai tot adiievement — in other words, wbea a 
leader brings a hungry emotion to his reading — if he finds 
satisfaction, he is interested. 

The interest of stimulation may include that of satisfao- 
tion, but not necessarily. It is the interest that drives a 
person to further thinking ra acting for himself, that loosens 
his own energiea and makes him aware of desire for satis- 
f actitm that he did not know be had. A reader may, for ex- 
ample, peruse an edit<aial in a duly paper and find a com- 
[dete array of facts, setting forth in detail the subject, and 
may be satisfied about the subject. He m^ read another 
editorial which will not leave him cold, indifferent, but will 
set his brain to cbmning with ideas, or m^ even make him 
clap on his hat and start forth to change things in the world. 
The second editorial has given him the intoest of stimula- 
tion. 

Writing that makes the interest of stimulation is the writ- 
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ing tA power : to the mere satisfection of hunger, such as <me 
can get from eating dry oatmeal, it adds the atimulatioii, the 
joy in life that a fragrant cup of coffee would add to the oat- 
meal. Exposition that satisfies is adequate; that which 
stimulates is powerful. Obviously, some expository vrittng 
would suffer from being filled with the powo* to rouse the 
read^. Much legal writing must be addressed to the intel- 
lect alone; often the entrance ot stimulation, the louang of 
the emotiona, wiD destroy the chance for justice. Obvi- 
ous^, again, some subjecta can be treated to contain botli 
kinds of interest: an account of the devastation of northern 
Fiance may be as cold as a ledger in its array of facts whidi 
are to be added; it may also be so treated as to rouse a vit> 
riolic hatred for the government that caused such devasta> 
tion to be made. Each treatment is allowable, and eadl 
necessary for a perfectly l»oper pmpose. 

Let us admit, without debate, that much expository writ* 
ing is stupid. Why is it thus ? Laige^ for two reasons : the 
writer has not made his material mean anything to himself, 
and he has not made it agnificant for his reader. Is writing 
expodtion there is no place for him who draws his pen along 
like a quany slave who is soon to be scourged to his dungeon 
and does not caie for anything. A person who finds no in- 
terest in his subject should do one of two things: consult a 
physitnan to see if his health is normal so that he may expect 
reasonably vivid reactions to life and things;-or choose a new 
subject. Interest, in other words, enters at the moment 
when the writing becomes related vitally to human beings, 
and not until that moment. Why do students enjoy reading 
the writings of William James? Simi% because the author 
made his facts relate to himself and to everybody else. If a 
writer feels like siQ^g, "I don't see anything interesting in 
this!" and yet he feels duty pointing a stem finger at com- 
position, he should examine the subject more nearly, should 
see if it does not in some way affect him, dees not i»esent a 
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THE NATDBE AND MATERIAL OP EXPOSITION 5 

front that he is really concerned with. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that the task presents itself of accounting for the use of 
skim miilc, and suppose that the writer thinlis sldm millE of 
all things the stupidest. Well, buttons, they say, axe made 
from it — but who cu«s what buttons aie made from; their 
purpose is to bold clothes together, and that's alll But 
wait a bit: here are some hundreds of gallons of skim milk, 
from which thousands of buttons can be made. Without 
the milk, the buttons will be cut from shells, perhaps, at a 
much larger cost. Ah, tlw pocketbook is afiFected, is it — 
well, let's have the milk used, then. And when one stops to 
think of it, is it not remarkable that from a soft thing like 
milk a hard thing like a button should be made? Is n't man, 
after all, ratlwr ingenious? Who in the world ever thouj^t 
of milk buttons? Some such process the mind often passes 
through in its approach to a subject. At length it finds in- 
terest, and then it can write — and not before. 

Here is the difference, then, between being a dumb beast 
of a reporter of facta, and a free agent of an interpreter. 
Some facta, to be sure, are in themselves so startling that 
mere report is sufficient. Slight comment is needed to hor- 
rify an audience at Turkish atrocities in the war. Perhaps 
comment would even weaken the effect. The terrible poign- 
ancy of such facts so fires the imagination that more is per- 
haps pontively harmful. Many facts are not thus immedi- 
ately translated into hiunan experience. At first thou^t 
the fact that a new hotel will be supplied with indirect 
lighting seems a mere fact of trade : instead of ordering hang- 
ing chandeliers of one kind, the builder will order another 
kind. But thought of more fully, this fact takes on both 
the interest of satisfaction and that of stimulation: why did 
the builder de<nde to install the indirect system? and n^at 
will the effect be? Imagining one's self in that hotel at the 
end of a long and bewildering journey, with nerves on edgs 
and «yes aflame with dust, wUl relate the fact of dioioe at 
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once to hunuui feelings and needs — and the subject ia in* 
teresting. A reader can be made to understand the work- 
ings of the engine in a sup^vsix automotole, and also to feel 
the power of it; to understand a cream separator and also to 
thrill to the economy of time and strength which it brings; 
to understand a clarinet and also to rouse to the beauty (^ 
its voice; to understand an adding machine and also to 
marvel at the imcanny weirdness of the invention. Hie 
writer interprets as soon as he brings his subject into relation 
vitb human life and shows its real value. 

As abeady mentioned, care b to be ezerdsed to use the 
treatment which the subject demands. An explanation, for 
I»actical purposes, of a madiine lathe will be dangerous if 
it attempts too much ima^native stimulation: there would 
lu^ too great a danger to material fingers. An essay, on the 
other hand, such as those of Lamb and Stevenson, depends 
largely on its imaginative interpretation, on its appeal to the 
interest of stimulation. For a neutral newspaper account 
of a football game the following heading was used: " Yestep> 
day's game between the Universily of Illinois and the ITni< 
verfflty of Chicago resulted in no score for either side." 
Hiat is a bald report ot the fects, for a neutral audience, 
Hte int^^reting s^nrit, as it appeared at the two universi- 
ties, colored the tale: "Fighting Ulini tie Maroons 0-0"; and, 
"Maroons hold Ulini to 0-0 score." These two headings, if 
expanded into complete articles, would color the stoiy with 
interpretation for a spedfic audience that is vitalfy inter- 
ested. The accounts would probably be more interesting 
than that of the newspaper, but th^ would also run the 
diance of b^g less fair. 

For Webster's New IntemationaJ Dictionary aH is defined 
as follows: "Application of skill and taste to [iroduction ac- 
cording to eesthetic ]ninciples; an occupation having to do 
with the theory or practice of taste in the expression ot 
beauty in form, color, sound, speed), or movemrait," Gerarge 
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THE NATDHE AND MATERIAL OP EXPOSITION 7 

Giasmg, wi'<^l""e a ddBnition of tfae aame subject for his 
book, Tht PrvBoie Papers (^ Benry Byeen^ writes as 
foUows: 

It haa occurred to me that one might define Art u: an upics- 
don, satisfying and abidtag, of the Kst for life. Thia ia applicable 
to ever; form of Art devised by man, for, in hia creative momoitt 
whether he produce a great drama or carve a piece of foliage in 
wood, the artist is moved and inspired by supreme enjoyment of 
some aspect of the world about him; an enjoyment keoier in itadf 
than that experienced by another mao, and intensified, pnJonged. 
by the power — which cornea to him we know not bow — <rf record- 
ing in visible or audible form that onotion of rare vitality. Art, 
in some degree, is within the scope of evexy human being, were be 
but the [dougbman who utters a few would-be melodious notes, tbe 
mere outctmie of health and strength, in the Seld at sunrise; he 
sings or tries to. pnxnpted by an unusual gusto in being, and the 
rude stave is all his own. Another was he, who also at the plough, 
sang of the daisy, or the field mouse, or shiqied the rhythmic tale 
erf Tarn o' ESiantcf . Not only hod life a seat for him incalculably 
stronger and subtler than that whidi atin the soul oi Hodge, but 
he uttoed it m wnd and music such as go to the heart ti mankind) 
and hoid a magic power tor ages.* 

Of these two definitioiiB obvionsly the first attempts 
merely to satisfy the intellectual curiosity of the reader, is 
a mere report of facts, and the second is interested in making 
an interpretation, in stimulating the reader. For most 
readers the words of Gissing would be more interesting; 
tbou^, since a dictionary is not primarily an amusement, 
it is a bit unfair to mention the fact. 

Interesting our expository writing must be; it must dso 
be truthful. Nothing worse can be imagined than the kind 
of writing that forgets the facts, that remembers only the 
desire to please. Under the pleasing pbraseoI<%y of any 
bit of espodtory writing there must be tiie firm structure erf 
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thought, and the close veave of fact. Expository writing ia 
commonly divided into Definition and Analysis. Definition 
attempts to set bounds to the subject, to say "thus far and 
no farther)" to tell what the subject is. Analysis regards 
the subject as composed of parts, mutually related, which 
together form the whole, and attempts to divide the subject 
into as many parts as it contfuns. Analysis is divided into 
classification and partition. Classification groups individ- 
ual mnnbers according to likeness, aa one might classify 
Americans according to color or birthplace or educatioQ or 
health, in eveiy case placing those wIk> are alike together. 
Partition divides an organic whole into its parts, as one 
might divide the United States Government into its three 
branches of legislative, judicial, and executive, or the char- 
acter of George Washington into its components. Now 
definition end analysis often intermingle and help each 
other, and are often informally treated, but somehow, in 
every piece of exposition, the underlying thought must have 
a sound basis d one or the other or both. This will be the 
nucleus ot the thinking; it m^ then be treated as a bald 
K^rt or as an interpretation, aiming merely to give infor- 
mation or to rouse the further interest of the reader. The 
method of treatment will be determined by the natme of the 
facts and the purpose of the author in writing. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that the underlying 
thought and the interest are really one, after all. As you 
iq>proach a subject, and learn its character and meaning, 
yon will be at the same time learning whether it is a subject 
c^wble of great appeal or only of slight attraction. Intoest 
is not something laid on, but is a development from the 
nature of the facts themselves. The first question should 
be, "Is this interesting?" and then the second question may 
follow, "How shall I bring out the interest?" Bemember 
that int^iest depends on relation to human beings; the 
closer the relation, the greats the iutoest. 
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Mr. Heni7 Labouchere, English statesman and for many 
years editor of Truth, had an ideal reaction to life, ao far as 
interest is oonconed. If, scanning the horizon for interest, 
he had betiiought himself of the rather impolite advice of the 
Muse to Sir I%ilip Sidney, "'Fool,' sud my Muse to me, 
' look is thine heart and write,' " he would have found, upon 
following the advice, a heart full of eager curiosity and readi^ 
ness to be attracted to anything. The following account of 
one of his qualities, as rdated in his biography, is worth re- 
membering when you feel like siting, "Oh, I don't see any- 
thing int^^sting in that!"i "If he had encountered a bur- 
glar in his house already loaded with valuables, his first 
in^ulse would have been, not to call the police, but to oigage 
the intruder in conversation, and to leam from him some- 
thing of the habits of burglars, the latest and most scientific 
methods of burgling, the average profits of the business, and 
so forth. Be would have been delighted to assist his new 
acquaintance with suggestions for his future guidance in his 
profession, and to point out to him how he might have avoided 
the mistake wiiich bad on this occasion led to his being 
caught in the act. In all this he would not by any means 
have lost sight of his property; on the contrary, the whole 
force of his intellect would have been surreptitiously occu- 
pied with the problem of recovering it with the least amoimt 
of inconvenience to his friend and himself. He would have 
maneuvered to bring off a deal. If by sweet reasonableness 
he could have persuaded the burglar to give up the 'swag,' 
he would have been delighted to hand him a sovereign or 
two, dieer him with refreshment, shaJce hands, and wish him 
better luck next time; and he would have related the whole 
story in the next week's Truth with infinite humor and 
profound satisfaction." 

To make clear, to explain, — that is the task of expo^tion. 
Such writing does not have the excitement of the fighting- 
ring, which we find in argument, am does it attain the Ifzio 
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quaEty of impaasioned description, or the keen wild flight 
irf narrative. It keeps its feet on the earth, tells the truth 
— but tells it in such a way, with so much of reaction on the 
writer's part, and with so strong an appeal to the reader's 
cnriosity or imagination or ciympathy, that it is interesting, 
that it 18 always adequate, and m^ be powoful. 
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CHAPTER n 

HOW TO WETTE EXFO^TION 

The Problem 

All writing — except mere exercise and whitt the author 
intends for himself alone — is a problem in strategy. The 
successful author will always regard his writiog as a problem 
of manipulation of material wisely chosen to accomplish ao 
objective against the enemy. The enemy is the reader. 
He b armed with two terrible weapcms, lack of interest and 
lack of comprehension. Sometimes one weapon is strongs 
than the other, but a wise author always has an eye for both. 
The strategic problem is, then, so to choose material) and so 
to order and express it, that the reader will be forced to be- 
come interested, to comprehend, to arrive, in other words, 
at the point in bis feeling and thinking to which the authw 
wishes to lead him. The author's objective is always an 
effect in the reader's mind. In so far as the author creates 
this effect he is successful. And the time to consider tiie 
effect, to make sure of its accomplishment, is b^ore the 
pen touches the paper. 

Sometimes the author makes a mistake in his planning, as 
did the composer Handel when he wrote the oratorio ot 
"The Mesfflah." He placed the "Hallelujah Chorus" at the 
end of the oratorio. But when, toward the end of the second 
section, he saw tram his place on the stage that the audience 
was not so enthusiastic as he had expected it to be at that 
point, he changed his plan, with practical shrewdness rushed 
to the front and shifted the famous chorus from the end of 
the third section to the end of the second, and had the satis- 
faction of sedng the audience so moved that first the King 
rose^ and tb^i, of course, the audience with him. Hiechorua 
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has stood at the end of the second part to this day; that u 
the place for it — it brin^ about the ^ect that Handel de- 
sired much better there than if it were saved for the end ci 
the oratorio. The oratorio is, in other words, a greater work 
than it would have heoi had not the author kept a keen eye 
for the audience, for the effect, and a willingness to change 
his plans whenevo* the guning of the effect required a change. 
Just so the writer should constantly scan the horizon of the 
reader's mind for signs of interest and for shafts of intelli- 
gence. 

The effect that the writer desires in the leado-'s mind may 
be of different natures, tn Baedeker's Guide-Boc^ the aim 
is largely to satisfy the understanding, to meet the reader's 
desire for compact information. In some of Foe's tales the 
effect is ot horror. Patrick Heniy aimed primarily to rouse 
to vigorous action. Shakespeare wished to shed light upon 
the great truths of existence, to satisfy the reader's groping 
curiosify. and also to thrill the reader with pity and terror 
or with high good humor or the unrestrained laughter of 
roaring delight. 

In 80 far as the author accomplishes his purpose, in just so 
far he is successful. When friends complimented Cicero, 
telling him that he was the greatest orator, he replied some- 
what as follows: "Not so, for when I pve an oration in the 
Forum pe<q>le say, 'How well he speaksl' bnt when Demos- 
thenes addressed the people they i^se and shouted, 'Come, 
let us up and fight the Macedonians! ' " If Cicero was cor- 
rect in his estimate, D^nosthenes was the greater orator — 
of that there can be no doubt — for he gained his effect. 
President Wilson's great wax messages had as one of their ob- 
jects, certainly, the rousing in American heaits of a high 
thrill to the lofty object for which th^ fought, the overcom- 
ing of might with r^L The remarkable success of the mes- 
sages attests the author's power. 

Now the author will accompli^ this effect in the reader's 
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mind tally if his writing "t^ea hold," and it will "take 
tiold " only if it is weighty, thet is, only if it bears toward the 
desired end in every part and in every implication. Hits is 
as true in writings that aim at light, frivolous effects as in 
those that stir the deeper emotions, in writing that aims at 
the imderstanding almost alone as in that which strives not 
only to make clear but to infuse with deathless appeal to the 
heart. A treatise on the fourth dimension must bear, in 
eveiy stroke, toward the complete satisfaction of the ready's 
intellectual cuiiouty; a comedy must lay down each word in 
the intention of liberating the silver laughter of humor; a 
tragedy must leave us in every implication i>eriou8, even in 
its introduction of comical material to heighten the tragic 
nature of the whole. To make every word bear in the one 
general direction — that is the writer's task. In no other 
way can he move the reader's mind and heart as he wishes to. 
An author finds, however, that to gain the de«red effect 
requires skillful manipulation on his part. He confronts 
a moss of refractory material, often full ot contradictions, 
in which any potential effect seems almost as difficult to dis- 
cover as the proverbial needle in the well-known haystack. 
For eramj^, when a historian sits down, one hundred years 
hence, to the task of explaining the Great War, he will be 
confronted with an amazing welter of endless facts, tenden- 
cies, p^sonal, national, and racial ambitions, emnities, 
competitions in trade, language, customs, indiscretions of 
diplomats, inscrutable moves of controlling powers, checks 
and counter checks, assertion and denial, accusation and as- 
surance of innocence, bribery and plots and spy systems, 
amateur comm^it in uewqutper and magazine, defenses by 
people iriio have retained their poise and other defenses fay 
those whose faculties have been unseated by the awful strwn 
of war — and everywhere he will find the endless array of 
events and detuled facts of organization of civil and militai; 
life to mold somehow into a consist^it, intelligible whde. 

.oogic 
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Well m^ he say that the task is too great for mortal man. 
Yet somehow the history is to be written, somehow the 
effect that be wishes is to be gained. Obviously the great 
prime task is to unify, to bring order out of diaos, to create 
from formless material a real edifice of thought Exactly 
the same task awaits the writer of any kind of literature; in 
a short theme no less, the first great duty is to find some 
principle whereby the author can exclude the useless and 
indude what is of value. 

The first question to ask is — and it is also the last and 
the intervening question — "What am I trying to accom- 
plish?" At first thought this question may seem the most 
obvious, the most elementary, and the least helpful queiy 
possible. But upon its being successfully met dep^ids the 
whole success of the writing, whether ot choosing or order- 
ing or proportioning the material, or of expressing the selected 
ideas. For, since the chi^ task before the writer is to make 
his thoughts and his expression drive in one direction, so 
that the whole composition is simplified in the reader's mind, 
13 unified and given an organic ^stence, even the choice of 
words, upon which depends so much of the tone of the com- 
podtion, is lately settled by Uie answer to this question <^ 
what the author hopes to accomplish. 

In Exposition, the explaining the relations among things 
and ideas, we are commonly told that we must "cover the 
ground," must "stick to the subject," must "include what- 
ever is valuable and reject the rest." But such directions are 
insufficient. Until I have some touchstone, some applicable 
standard, I cannot tell whether material is valuable or not. 
It is as if one were brought into the presence of multifarious 
building material, — wood both hard and soft, c^ent and 
the other ingredients of concrete, bricks, stucco, and steel 
beams, and terra cotta tiles, — and then were requested to 
build a house, u»ng whatever of the material might be of 
valu^ and removing the rest. The builder would be nm* 
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plussed. He cannot bofld, dow with wood, now with stone, 
and again with tile ; if he did, the aaying would be all too tru^ 
"lliere's no place like home!" He can do nothing reason- 
able Tuitil he has been informed aa to the kind of house de- 
ared, until he is given a prindple of selection. Tlien, if he 
has been bidden to make a brick house, he at once knows what 
his object is, and can then reject whatever does not help him, 
in Uie accomplishment. In the same way, if I am asked to 
write five thousand words about Horticulture, I am at a loaa 
to choose from the history (^ the science, or the present status, 
or the still unsdved problems, or the relative advancement 
in diffoent countries, or the posability of the pursuit of 
horticulture as a prdea^on, or the poetic, the imaginative 
stimulus of woT^ng among apple blossoms, or the value to 
health of working in the open ur. Perhaps any one of these 
divi^ODS of the total subject would require five thousand 
words; certunly with so limited an amount of material of 
expresaon I cannot cover all; and if I choose a bit (A each, 
the result will hopelessly confuse the reader as to the science 
for I shall p^orce write s series of mere ditjuneta membra, 
I must, titea, dioose at once some guiding princq>le ol 
sdection that will make dear whether, for instance, the 
poeticiqq)eal of the science has anytlung to do with my objecL 
Then, and only then, shall I be able to write an artide that 
win "take hold," that will bear in every part toward some 
definite goal, that will leave my reader with a wdl-organized, 
easily understood piece of writing. Only thus can I escape 
making a mere enumeration about as sennble as to add po- 
tatoes and churd) steeples and treasurers' reports and featha 
boas and card parties and library paste in the hope of mak- 
ing an integral n^ole. This guiding idea, wbiA avoids such 
selections, m^ periiaps best be called the "controlling pur- 
pose" of the theme or article or bodE. 
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The Controning Pnipose 
What, then, u the <»nfroUinj7 purpose f Ittsthe anttoer to 
the queation, "What am I trying to accomjdiahf" It ia the 
intdligent determinatum on the teriter'a part to make the ma- 
terial of kia writing march straight toward a dtfiniie goal which 
he wishes the reader to perceive. It is the acUvdif operating 
point of new of the writer, the posHitie angle of vision that he 
takes toward the stibjeet. The controlling purpose in Lin- 
o^'s mind aa he rode up to Gettysburg must have been to 
bring home to the civilians of the country, with a great 
humble thrill toward accomplishment, the fact that after 
the stddiers had done all they couldi the civilians must rev- 
erently t^dce up the fight for freedom and union. His ad- 
dress is immortal. But suppose, for a mcMnent, that he had 
ascended the platform with the vague idea of "saying some- 
thing about America, the war, you know, and the soldiers, 
and liberty, — oh, yes, Liberty, c^ course, — and, oh, things 
in general." Hiou^ he had thundered for hours his words 
would likdy have been ineffective. Only an intense realiza- 
tion of the purpose in cme'a mind, and a condstent bending 
ti one's efftotB to gain this end, bring simplicity, wrighti- 
ness, and the pow^ful effect in the reader's mind. From 
the read^s point of view, in fact, we mi^t say that the con- 
trolling purpose is the means d making writing interesting, 
since nothing so holds a reader's mind as to feel that he is 
getting somewhere, that he is accomplishing something by 
his efforts. In no other way can he be made so clearly to see 
his pn^reas, for on^ thus can he be prevented from undi- 
rected wandering. 

Source of the CMitroHiog Purpose 

a. The Street itself 

When we ask how we shall find and choose the controlling 

puipoee, we discover that it is detennioed by three things: 
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the subject itadf, the pencHuIitr of the writer, and the 
character f)t the reader. Jiut how these three operate to 
determine the cast of the writtng we shtdl now attempt to 



The first thing for the writer to do is to look at the subject 
itself and learn what it is, really nnderstand it. He must 
know its exact nature before he can be allowed to proceed 
with the development. Now this (tftoi requires mudi hon- 
esty, for it is necessary to put aade prejudice and bias o^ 
all kinds and to look at the subject just as it is, with a pa»- 
sionate desire to learn its exact nature. Fw example, if you 
are to write about the value of a collie education, and you 
are an idealist, you nu^ be tempted to overlook the fact 
that such a training does actually help a man to earn more 
money than be otherwise would. You m^ think that such 
a craifdderation is beneath your digni^. But you must put 
aside your prejudice for the lime being and must lode the 
fact honestiy in the face. And, if you are a hard-headed, 
practical person, you must nevertheless admit that a col- 
lie education is broadening, chastening, in its influoroe. 
In either case you will not stc^ until you have looked at 
all posmble rades of the subject You will amass sudi 
facts, then, as that a collie education is broadening, that 
it increases earning c^>acity, that it puts a peram in 
touch with the worid, that it makes him more able to be 
a useful atmsD. Other facts also will occur to you, but let 
us suppose that these are the moat important. If you care- 
fully examine them you will perhaps come to the conclusion 
that a college education b valuable in that it helps a person 
to realize his best possibilities in every way, as a citizen, 
a friend, a personality. Or, if you are to write about the 
aeroplane, you will discover that it ia heavier than air, that 
it is propelled by motor-power, that it attains certtuu speeds^ 
that it has definite lifting power, that it is self-stabilizing 
to a remarkable degree, that it is made of certain kinds ol 
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matmal, d certain weight, and that it lias me, or two, or 
even three planes. In addition you will note the qualities 
of effidency, of triumphing over winds, of beautiful poise, 
and smoothness of execution. In both these cases you have 
been seeking the core of your subject, the real meaning of it, 
its essence. You must, bdore you begin to write a word, 
be able to say what all the noticed facts amount to, to s^, 
" All told, this subject, this machine, or whatever it is, means 
so4nd-so." Periiaps <A the aooplane you would say, " This 
machine stands for wonderful potential effidency, not yet 
oompletdy understood." In the same way we say <rf pet^le 
and things, " He b a bore," or " a tyrant," or, " That is a great 
social moiaoe," or some other such commenL In each case 
we have tagged the pawm or thing with what we think it 
is at its heart, with its tot«d a^nificance. And not until 
we have draie this are we at all ready to b^n writing. 

6. The Wnter'a Attitude 
He second influence in detennining the controlling ptu- 
pose is the reaction c^ the writer to the subject. In the M- 
lowing estimate of Lord Morl^, the great En^iah states- 
man, you will notice that, though the treatment seems to be, 
at first, purely objective, quite impersonal, the authw can- 
not keep himself out: he enters with the fifth word, "thrill- 
ing," in which he shows where he stands himself in r^ard to 
truth, and he appears more at length in the last two dauses 
of the sdection, where he definitdy set the approval ctf his 
own heart upon Lord Morky's attitude. The third infiuence, 
that of the reader, appears also, for when you consider that 
the artide was written for Englislunen to read, you see the 
molding for the national temper, different of necessity from 
that which would have been made for Frenchmen, for ex- 
ample. The author rdies upon a knowledge of Moricy 
among his readers, and upon a certain definite attitude 
anumg than toward the truth. 
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You win catch that thrilliiig note in the orator; of Lord Morley 
at all times, for he touches politics with a certun spiritual emoticKi 
that makes it less a business or a game than a religion. He lifta 
it out of the street <m to the high lands where the view ia wide and 
the air pure and where the voices heard are the voices that do not 
bewilder or betray. He is the conscience of tlie political world '— 
the barometer of our corporate soul. Tap him and you will see 
whether we are at "foul" or "fair." He has often been on the 
losing ude: sometimes perh^ia on the wrong side: never oa the 
side of wrcmg. He is 

IVne ai a dial to the son, 

Ahbou^ it be not ihined upon. 

There ia about him a sense of the splendid austeritf of truth — cM 
but exhilarating. It is not mexely that he does not lie. lliere are 
gome other politicians of whom that may be sud. It is that he 
does not trifie with truth. It is sacred and inviolate. He would not 
admit with Erasmus that "Uiere are aaaooa when we must evea 
conceal truth," still less with Fouch6 that "lea paroles sont faitea 
pour cscQier nos pens^." ' His regard for the truth is ex[»«ssed 
in the motto to the essay "On Compromise " : " It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world whether we put truth in the first place or in 
the second." This inflexible veracity is the rarest and the most 
[nrecious virtue in politics. It made him, if not, as IVevelyan says 
of Afocaulay, "the worst popular candidate since Coriolanus," at 
least a severe test of a constituency's attachment. It is Lend Mar- 
ley's contribution to the common stock. Truth and Justice — these 
are the fixed stars by which he steers his barque, and even the 
Prayer Book places Religion and Piety after them, for indeed they 
are the true foundation of religion and piety.* 

The second connderation, then, is, "What does this sub- 
ject mean to me?" Of course there are subjects in which this 
question is of slight importance: in writing a treatise on 
mathematics, for instance, one might be quite indifferent 
to any personal reaction, though in even such a piece of writ* 
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Ing there might api>ear a thrill at the neat marshaUng of 
forces for the inevitable waiting answer to the problem. In 
genera], however, this question b of great im[>ortance. Ste* 
venson goes so far as even to say that the author's attitude 
is more important than the facta themselves. Certainly 
a writer cannot tell what is the truth for himself unless he 
expresses his ideas in the light of his own personality. Sup- 
pose that in the caae of the aeroplane, though you believe 
the central fact as we expressed it above, you are primarily 
iqjpealed to by the fact that the motor is of the utmost im- 
portancer and that at present it is not so highly developed aa 
it should be for perfect Sying. You are, in other words, im- 
pressed with the problem that confronts engineers of making 
the motor more efficient. Your controlling purpose would 
DOW be modified, then, and would perhaps read, "The aero- 
plane is a machine of wond^ful potential efiScient^ not 
yet completely understood, espedaUy aa regard the driving 
power. In the same way you would modify the purpose of 
the treatment of coU^e education and might say, "A col- 
lege education is valuable in that it helps a person to realize 
his best possibiUtiea in every way, but eapeciaUy aa an htir 
(^ aUthe madom qf Ou agea gone" 

The relative importance of this second con^deration de- 
pends on whether the subject is much or little affected l^ 
persona] int^pretation. In the personal ess^, as written 
by Lamb, for example, we may care more for the man than 
for the facts, or more for the facts as seen by the man than 
for the mere facts alone. In questions of society, of moral- 
ity, of taste, in which the answer is not absolute in any case, 
in all matters that affect the well-being <A humani^ and in 
which there is a shifting standard, the attitude c^ the writer 
is important. The writer who wishes to have a voice of 
authorily must cling to the fact as to a priceless jewel, but 
he must also remember that if, for ^sample, he ia writing 
(HI Feminism, or Socialism, or Church Attendance^ or Th» 
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Short Ballot, ot The New Poetiy, or The Value of Social 
Clubs in the Countiy, or any aucb subject, we, the readers, 
eagerly wait on his words as being primarily an expression oS 
hia personal reaction to the matter. And the final value ot 
the treatment will depend on whether the personality is well- 
poised, lai^ely sympathetic, able to take an ela^c view 
of the subject and to bring it home to the reader as a 
piece <rf wumly felt and honestly stated conviction. In 
exposition, as well as in argument, we must ask the witness, 
— that is, the writer, — whether he b prejudiced or not. 
Espedaily must we do this when we happen to be the author 
ourselves. Motent condemnation of Capital by a man who 
has become embittered by mistreatment at the hands ot 
^nployers must be taken with somewhat of caution, juat 
as sweeping arraignment of Socialism by an arrogant capital- 
ist must be ^ed askance. 

It might not be amiss to remark here that the writer in 
a college class who declares that he has no reaction to his 
subject, that he is quite indifferent to it, should do one of 
two things, either choose a new subject, or drop from col- 
lege and go to work at some vitali^ng effort with other 
people whidi will bring home realities to him in such a way 
that he cannot fail to react. 

In the following brief incident it is interesting to note 
how the author shows his own personality. Another would 
have thought of the problem of dietetics involved, or of the 
absence of coffee or "parritch" or the rasher of bacon, or of 
the austerity of the meal. To Gissing • the incident was 
significant as showing a national characteristic both admi- 
rable and amusing. 

At an inn in the north I once heard three men talking at their 
breakfast on the question of diet. They agreed that most people 
ate too much meat, and one of them went so far as to declare that. 
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for his part, he rather preferred v^etablea and fruit. "Why," he 
said, "will you believe me that I KHiietiiiieB make a breakfast of 
apples?" This announcement was received in sflence; evidently the 
two listeners did n't quite know what to think of it. Thereupon 
tlie speak^', in rather a blustering tone, cried out, "Yes, I can 
make a very good breakfast on two or three pmtndi qf applet." 

Was n't it amusing? And was a't it characteristic? llus 
honest Brit<»i had gone too far in frankness. T is all very well 
to like vegetables and fruit up to a certain point; but to breakfast 
on appleal His companions* silraice proved that they were just a 
little ashamed of him; his confession savoured of poverty or mean- 
ness; to right himself in tiieir (qunion, nothing better occurred to 
the man than to protest that he ate apples, yes, but not merdy 
one or two; he ate them largely, bg ths pound! I laughed at the 
fellow, but I thoroughly understood him; so would every English- 
man; for at the root of our being is a hatred of parsimony. This 
manifests itself in all manner of ludicrous or contemptible forms, but 
DO less is it the source of our finest qualities. An Bnglinliman de- 
sires, above all, to live largely; on that account he not only dreads 
but hates and despises poverty- His virtues are those of the free- 
banded and warm-hearted opulent man; bis weaknesses come of 
the sense of inferiority (iutensely painful and humiliating) which 
attaches in his mind to one who cannot spend and give; his vices, 
tor the most parti originate in loss of self-respect due to loss of secure 
position. 

c The Reader 
Hie tltird consideFatioti is, " Who is my reader, and what 
are his characteristtcsF " The counter-question, "What 
difference does it make who my reader isP " can be sum- 
marily answered with the statement that it makes a great 
deal of difference. As soon as you note what a lai^ part 
temperament plays in the forming of opinions in poli- 
tics and religion and social questions, and remember that 
no two people ever react to any truth in exactly the same 
way — that what seems to one sensible person monstrous 
wiQ ^>pear to anotlter equally sensible person as highly 
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virtuoua — you will see that in all writing, where either the 
und^Btanding or the emotions are involved, thia qoesticai 
assumes importance. If we believe the theory with vdiich 
we set out, that all writing is done to accomplish an object, 
that is, a certain effect in the reader's mind, and then re- 
member that different readers take different truls to the 
same objective, and that some must be even coaxed bade 
from one trail into another, we shall see that it is vital that 
the reader do not sdect the wrong w^, and, like a futile 
dog, "bark up the wrong tree." A hasty ^ance at current 
magaziaes will at once show how operative this considera- 
tion is in practical writing: The AUantie Monthly uses a dif- 
ferent set of subjects and a different style of ezincsuon from 
that of The St^eniific American or The Black Cat or The 
Parieietme. The editors, in other words, are remembering 
who thar readers are and are trying to meet them with 
gifts, not with weapons of offense. After all, the reader is 
always the destination of all writing; the place wh^e the 
effect will be made is the reader's mind. 

To apply this third consideration to our two subjects, 
the value of a collie education and the aeroplane, let us see 
how the treatment should differ according to the differing 
readers. If, in the treatment ot the first subject, we are 
presenting our statements to a body (rf educators, even 
though the facts c^ collie education r^ntun unmoved, and 
though our personal leaning toward the supreme value in 
dowering the student with the wisdom of the past is un- 
changed, we shall yet see that these educators have already 
thought as we have about the matter, that merely to repeat 
to them will be futile and wearying; and we shall, if we are 
wise, change the point of attack and develop the value as st- 
abling the student to apply to prodicol probleTtia the wisdom 
of the paat. Or, if the readers are to be politicians whom we 
wish to enlist in e^mpathy with larger endowments, we shall 
.perii^is treat the subject as being mereaaed poHiioal inaigkt 
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and tffmpatJ^ wUh all pmple. In the treatment of the 
oeropUne, if we are presenting our worda to engineers, we 
shall probably analyze the present lack of proper en^e 
power and try to suggest means ot correction. And we shall 
make our presentation in language that has not been stripped 
of its technicalities but has been allowed to stand in engi- 
neering terms. But if we address a body of benevolent 
women who are tiying to organize an "Airmen's Belief 
Fund," and who look upon the msciiiue with horror as a po- 
tential destroyer ot life, we shall umply show that aasidmtt 
may be caused tlvougk javiiy engineB which may often re»uU 
in loaa of life. The original controlling purpose will now 
appear. "The value of a college education lies in its offering 
the best chance for personal development through showii^ 
to the student his hdrahip to all the wisdom of the ages past, 
especially as this is applied to present-day problems," or, 
"The aeroplane is a machine of great potential efficiency not 
yet completely understood, especially as r^ards the driving 
power, through which lack of understanding grave accidents 
may occur." 

Now if we scan these two statements carefully, I believe 
that we shall be persuaded of thcar inadequacy. To explain 
to the benevolent women who are interested in saving lives 
the fact that we do not yet fully understand the aeroplane, 
b like attempting to persuade a man from the path of an 
oncoming thundraous locomotive by telling him of the lat^ 
ot laws to regulate public safely. In other worda, we have 
forgotten that a wedge makes the easiest entrance, and we 
have attacked on far too broad a front, have failed to whittie 
away the chips that are of no value to the reader. Perhaps 
we need a complete restatement tA the controlling purpose, 
occasioned by the nature of the reader. We may say that 
the value of a college education b in enabling a student to 
be ctf service to the state by applying the wisdom of the past, 
(a that the aeroplane, partly through our ignonince of it. 
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18 caonng tenible accidents. These purposea are far dif- 
ferent from those mth which we Btarted out. All are per- 
fectly true; the§e are better adapted to our particular read* 
ers, are more useful in helping to aocomplidi our selected 
aim. The gist of the matter U this; Triadom in vriting de- 
mands that ve discover the special loophole tlirough idiich 
our readers regard the subject and then bring our material 
within the view from that loophole, bearing in mind ^vays 
the training and the prejudices of the reader, and conform- 
ing material to suit the special needs. 

One large reason why college themes are liable to dullness 
is the fact that few students write for any one in particular. 
They merely put doiro colorless facts whidi do not stir a 
readra in the ^ghtest They forget that facta exist, really, 
on^ as fb^ relate to people, individual people, and that 
they must be clothed attractively, as is virtue for a child's 
consumption, or the reader will have none of them. Even 
the patient writer of themes should r^ard a specially chosen 
reader as at the same time his best friend and his potentially 
worst enemy: friend in the sense of recipient of literary gifts, 
and enemy in the sense of possible fuler ot all the autiior's 
good intentions. As enemy the reader must be cmiquered, 
must be made to read and understand; as friend he u to be 
sympathetically met and smiled upon. And if there be no 
reado' detomined by the drcumstanoes, the writer should 
choose some well-known friend and odafA his material to 
that friend, or should select any ordinarily intelligent being 
and use the widest appeal that he can. 

d, Relaiwe V<dus of Soureea 
Now the rdativc value of these three sources of the control- 
ling purpose is variable. In an article for the encyclopeedia 
the writer's reaction should be subordinated, since the reader 
comes to the mcyclopffidia for facts and not for opinion. 
likewise the reader, in such an artide, will be of minor im- 
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portance, for the article is addressed to general ordinarjr in* 
telligence that desires a straightforward statement. But as 
we have serai, an article on Feminism must with the greatest 
care watch the reader and the wntar — the reader because 
the subject rouses both assent and oppoation; the writer 
because the subject is of the kind that depoid largdy on 
opinion. So a theme on the problem of the hired man, or 
Tennyson's attitude toward science, or the reasons for at- 
tending one univeraty rather than another, or the value ot 
mechanical stokers, or the application of Memdel's Law to hu- 
man beings will vary its purpose according to the varying 
importance of the tliree sources. Only one great caution 
needs to be made. X^ Never falsify or mistreat the facts: th^ 
are the suprane tbingrjit is for this fault that the newspapers 
are most Uamable: they consider their readers and their 
own prants (rf view, but all too often they treat the facts 
c^vaherly. A high reverence for the truth, and an unflindi- 
ing determination to tell it are prime essentials. 

The Controlling Porpose-and &e Bmotional Reactioa 
So far we have bem concerned witli the prdlil«» <^ plac- 
ing the facU before the reader, of ^pealing to his intelli> 
genoe. But writing constats of vastly more than that alone. 
After the noderstandii^, sometimes befcse, must be con- 
sid^^ the emotions. We have the facts, we know what 
we think <^ them, and we are reasonably sure of the readea^a 
attitude. Now we must discovra how to set the reader's 
^notions afire in so far as we desire such an effect. In listen- 
ing to a great tragedy we percdve the cold analyms of a great 
truth of life; but that is not all : far out beyond the bounds (rf 
understanding our emotions are profoundly stirred and we 
feel pity and terror. So in the account <^ a tremendous battle, 
of a fire, d anything tliat touches human life at all neariy 
and with power, our emoticnis are called into pl^. Now 
difleroit pieces ot writing, just like diffeamt subjects, call 
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fot (Afferent degrees of emotional reaction. Drama always 
rouses us, lyric poems depend upon tbeir emotional quality, 
the informal ess^ has much emotional appeaJ, fiction of any 
sort stirs our feelings, and the more powerful the writing is, 
the more sure the appeal. 

At first thought most expository writing mi^t be con^d- 
ered to make slight appeal, if any, to emotions. That is not 
necessarily true; the more effective the e^iosition, the more 
leal is usual^ the call to fedtng. Often this call is subtle, 
usually it is subordinate to the appeal to the understandLDg, 
but in most effective rapository writing it will be found. In 
an explanation of the Panama Canal certainly there would 
be roused the reader's admiration and wonder at the mag- 
nitude of the operation. The mere analysis of the facts in 
a criminal trial often settles the case, so great is the emotional 
appeal. In didactic writing the call to emotion is less strong, 
though such a writer as Jonathan Edwards could explain the 
writhing of man like a spider before the Almighty in a pro- 
foundly moving way. In axiomatic mathematical propor- 
tions we find perhai>s the least strong iq)peal: that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles might 
seem to be divorced from all exdt«ment. But in most ex- 
position when emotional appeal is overlooked the writing 

In an account of the American CivU War, for example, the 
writer might set out to show that the conflict was the culmi- 
nation of the struggle between yeoman and cavalier b^un 
l(Hig since in England. But the war meant more than that. 
The author will then see the emotional significance of the 
fi^t and will add to his purpose the intention to thrill the 
reader at the magnificent exhibition, on both sides, of devo- 
tion to an idea. So Emerson, in his essay on "Fate" in The 
Condud <if ^fe, fills the reader with gloom for page after 
page, detailing how thorou^ily the individufd is bound down 
1^ conditions of birth, sex, breeding, wealth — and then in 
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two wonderful sentences he turns the whole course of thought 
and oiotion by saying, "Intellect annuls fate. So fat as a 
man thinks, he is free," and the reader is stirred as with a 
trumpet call to renewed courage, which, to use Emerson's 
words, "nrather brandy, nor nectar, nor sulphuric ethcf, 
nor hell-fire, nor ichor, nor poetry, nor genius" can ovot- 
come. And the historian Greene, in his well-known accoimt 
of Queen Elizabeth, states his controlling purpose in the 
words, "Elizabeth was at once the daughter of Henry and 
of Anne Boleyn." But these words arc not the whole of 
his purpose; he intends, be^des the intellectual grasping 
(A the Queen's character, an intense admiration and wonder 
at the resourcrfulness, the shrewd judgment, and a reacUtm 
td amusement to the strange outbreaks of unwomanly freaks 
OT of feminine wiles. 

The controlling purpose, then, is almost always of a duel 
nature; it aims at both the understanding and the emotions. 
Whenever there is any real possibility of making it thus dou- 
ble the writer should so express it to himself. 

In the following magazine article such a douUe purpose 
obviously exists. First of all there are the facts of the 
marching of American troops through London. These facts 
are unchangeable. Baldly stated, the significance of the 
fact is that the New Worid is coming to the help of the 
Old World agwist the monster of unrestrained militarism. 
To a person vbo r^ards life coldly, as the mere interpli^ of 
calculable forces, one whose emotions are not concerned, this 
would be a sufficient statement of the whde truth, of the 
total significance. But such writing woidd miss the chance 
of power, would be forever less valuable than it ought to be, 
for a great warming of the heart answers those footfalls in 
London streets. Id other words, just as we have seen that 
there are two kinds of exposition — m&K noting of facts 
and interpreting of facts — so we now see that interpretation 
can be either lifeless, or moving, charged with power. It is 
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the old difference between the drama and a sermon : the play 
thrills and the sermon convinces. Either may add the other 
quality — a fine drama or a well-made Bermon does. In 
this account of American soldiers in London the truth is 
made clear, but far more than that it is made alive, pul- 
sating with emotion of national pride, <A racial solidarity, 
of high moral purpose. In ao far as the writer succeeds 
in stirring us, in just ao far he is more likely to make 
the truth take hold upon us and bind us firm^ in its grasp. 
It is the writing that both convinces and moves us that is 
lasting, that is really powerful, 

-SOLEMN-LOOKING BLOKES" > 

At midday on August lA I stood on the pavement in Cockapur 
Street and watched the first contingent of American troopA pan 
through Lmd(Hi. 

I had been attracted thither by the lure of a public "show," l^ 
the blare of a band, and by a subconscious desire to pay tribute in 
my small way to a great people. It was a good day for London, in- 
termittently bright, with great scmrying mosses of cumuli over- 
head, and a chantcteriatic threat <4 tain, which fortunately held 
<^. Cockspur Street, as you know, is a turning oS Trafalgar 
Square, and I diose it because the crowd was less duise there than 
in the square itself. By getting behind a group of shortish pec^^ 
and by standing on tiptoe I caught a fleeting view irf the faces of 
Dearly every one of the passing soldiers. 

London is schcmled to shows of this kind, l^e people gather 
and wait patiently on the line of route. And then some genial 
poUconen appear and mother the people back into some acat of 
line, an action p^formed with Uttle fuss or trouble. Then mounted 
pdice appear, headed by some fat official in a cockade hat and with 
many ribbwis on his chest. And some one in the crowd calls 
out: 

"HuHo, Percy! Mind you don't fall off yer 'orsel" 

Then the hearers laugh and begin to be on good terms with them- 
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advea, for they knov that the "show" u coming. Then followi 
the inevitable band, and we b^in to cheer. 

It is vay easy and natural for a London crowd to cheer. I have 
beard Eaiaer William H cheered in the streets of London! We al- 
ways cheer our guests, and we love a band and a "show" almost as 
much as our republitnn friends across the channel I have seen 
royal funerals and weddinga, processions in honor of visiting preri- 
denta and kings, the return of victorious generals, processitHis of 
Canadian . Australian. Indian. French, and Italian troops and l>andB. 
I would n't miss these things for worlds. They give color to our 
sooal life and accent to our everyday emotions. It is, moreover, 
peculiai4y interesting to observe national traita on a march: the 
French, wiUi their exuberant 61an, throwing kisses to Uie womes 
as Uiey pass; our own Tommies, who have surprised the world with 
their gayety, and keep up a constant ragging intercourse with the 
crowd and cannot cease from silking; the Indians, who pass like a 
splendidly carved frieze; the Canadians, who move with a free 
and indepoident swing and grin in a friendly way; the Scotch, who 
carry it off better than any one. But I had never seen American 
troths, and I was anxious to see how thQ* bdiaved. I sud to my- 
self, "The American is vcJatile and impressionable, like a child." 
I had met Americans who within an hour's acquaintance had told 
me their lifenstory, given me their views on religion, politics, and 
art, and invited me to go out to Iowa or Wisconsin or California, 
and spend the summer with them. Moreover, the American is 
above all things emotional and — may I say it? — sentimental. It 
would therefore be extremely interesting to see how he came 
through this ordeal. 

The first band passed, and the people were waving flags and 
handkerdiiefB from the windows. We could hear the cheers go up 
from the great throng in the square. And there at last, sure enough, 
was Old Glory, with its silken tassds floating in the London breexe, 
carried by a solemn giant, with another on either side. 

And then they came, marching in fours, with their rifles at the 
slope, the vanguard of Uncle Sam's army. And we in Cockspur 
Street raised a mighty cheer. They were solemn, bronzed men, 
loose of Umb, hard, and strong, with a curious set expression of 
purpose about them. 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

And they looked neither to the right nor the left; nor did they 
look up or anule or apparently take any notice of the cheos we 
raised. We strained forward to see their faces, and we cried out to 
them our welcome. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

They were not all tall; some were short and wiiy. Some of the 
tAc^rs were rather elderly and wore horn spectacles. But th^ 
did not look at us or raise a smile of response. They held thcm- 
adves v»y erect, but their eyes were cost down or fixed upon the 
back c^ the man in frcut of them. There came an mterval, and 
another band. Mid then Old Glory once more, and we cheered the 
flag even more than the men. Fully a tJiouaand men passed in this 
BcJemn procession, not one of them ""iUng or looking up. It be- 
came almost disconcerting. It was a thing we were not used to. 
A fellow-cockney near me murmured: 

'"Hiey're solemn-looking blokes, ain't they?" 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

The band blared forth once more, a drum-and-fife c(Wps with a 
vibrant thrill behind it. We stmined forward more eagerly to see 
the faces of our friends from the New World. We loved it best when 
the sound of the band bad died away and the only music was tito 
steady throb of those friendly boots upon our London streets. And 
still tbey did not smile. I had a brief moment of some vague appre- 
hension, as though something could not be quite right. Sixne such 
wave, I think, was passing through the crowd. What did it mean? 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

The cheers died away for a few moments in an exhausted di- 
minuendo. Among those people, racked by three years of strun 
and suffering, there probably was not one who had not lost some 
one dear to them. Even the best nerves have their limit of endur- 
ance. Suddenly the ready voice oi a woman from the pavonent 
called out: 

"God bless you, Sammy!" 

And then we cheered again in a different key, and I noticed a boy 
in tbe ranks throw back hia head and look up. On his face was the 
expression we see only on the faces of those who know the finer 
sensibilities — a fierce, exultant joy that is very near akin to tears. 
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And gradually I became aware that on the faces of these grim men 
was written aa emotka ahnost too deep fat txpi^moa. 

At they passed it was easy to detect theb ethtuJogical heritage. 
There was the Aoglo-Sazoo type, perhmm predominaDt; the Celt; 
the Slav; the Latia; and in many cases definitely the TeutiMi: and 
yet there was not one of them that had not something else, who was 
not preeminently a good "United States man." It was as though 
upoD the anvil of the New World all the troubles <A the Old, after 
being passed through a white-hot furnace, had been forged into 
something dear aod sfdendid. And they weie hurrying on to get 
this aocomi^ished. JPor once and all the matter most be settled. 

TroBtp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

Tliere was a slight ccHigeaticHi, and the body of men near me 
iialted and marked time. A diminutive cfficer with a pointed 
beard was walking ahste. A woman in the crowd leaned forward 
and waved an American flag in his face. He sduted, made some 
kindly remark, and then passed on. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

The world must be made safe for democracy. 

And I thwight inevitably of the stoiy <rf the Utan myth, of 
Prometheus, the first real democrat, who hdd out against the gods 
because tb^ despised humanity. And they nuled him to a rockf 
and cut off hb eyelids, and a vulture ted up«m his entrails. 

But FrometJieus held on, his line tA reasoning being: 

"After Uranus came Cronus. After Cronus came Zeus. After 
Zeus will come other gods." 

It is tlie finest epic in human life, and dl the great teachers and 
reformers who came after told the same story — Christ, Vishnu. 
Confucius, Mohammed, Luther, Shakespeare. The fundamental 
basis df their teaching was love and faith in humanrty. And when- 
ever humanity is threatened, the fires which Prometheus stcde from 
the gods will bum more brightly in the heart of man, and they will 
come from all quarters of the world. 

He is tmin pUn ^ out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He Iiath loosed the (ateful li ghtning of his terrible, swift sword. 

Tliere is no quarter, no mercy, to the enemies of humanity. 
There is do kmger a war; it is a <xusade. And as I stood on the 
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flags ot Cockspur Street, I think I understood the silence of tlioae 
grim men. The; seemed to epittHnise not mer^ a nation, not 
merdy a flagi but the unbreakable sanctity <d human rights and 
human life. And I knew that whatever might hq^ien, whatevei 
the powen of darkness might devise, whatever cunniog schemes M 
diabolical plans, or whatever temporary successes they might at- 
tain, they would ultimate go down mto the dust before "the 
fateful lightning." "After Zeus will come other gods." 

xTiXTnpf tnxmp, tramp, tromxp, 

Notliing could live and endure ngunst that steady and irresisti- 
ble progressiixi. And we know how you can do things, America. 
We have seen your workshops, your Eactories, and your eogines of 
pttce. And we have seen those young men <A yours at the Olympic 
Games, with their kiose, 8u|qile limbs, ti>eir squai«, strong faces. 
When the Spartans, lightly clad, but girt tor war, tan across the 
hills to Athens and, finding the Persian hosts defeated, laughed, 
and congratulated the Atiienians, and ran back agun — since 
those days there never were such runners, such athletes, as these 
boys of yours from Yale and Harvard, Princeton and Cornell. 

And so on that day, if we cheered the flag more than we cheered 
the men, it was because the flag was the symbol of the men's hearts, 
which were too charged with the fires of PKnnetbeus to tnist them- 
selves exfweasion. 

At least that is how it appeared to me on that Itmskoca in Cock- 
spur Street, and I know that later in the day, when I met a casual 
friend, and he addressed me with the usual formula erf the day: 

"Any news?" 

I was able to say: 

"Yes, the best news in the worid." 

And when he replied: 

"What news?" 

I could say with all sincerity: 

"I have seea a pmrtent. llie world is safe for democracy.** 

Proper Use of Hie CoDtroIling Purpose 

De^it« whatever of good has been said here about the 

controlliag purpose, there may lurk the suspiciwi that it is. 
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after oil, dangerous, that perii^n it gives to a piece of writ- 
ii^ a tendency toward bias, partial interpretation, even un- 
fairness, and that it makes toward incompleteness. In the 
first place, in answering this charge, we must remember that 
facts as related to people are eternally subject to different 
interpretations according to shifting significance, which is 
determined largely by the individual to whom the facts are 
related. In the second place we have to remind ourselves 
that seldom does a writer try to say all that can be said about 
his subject. Much is always either implied or left to another 
piece of writing. And finally, ev^i when an author attempts 
perfect completeness and objecUvityi he usually addresses 
his work to some one in particular, even thou^ the "some 
one" is as vague as the general reading public; and that 
some one has a particular attitude that must be borne in 
mind. 

In "Solemn-Looking Blokes" not everything about the 
subject is said. From one point of view the tramp of Amer- 
ican feet in London streets signified that the United States 
had emerged from its traditional aloofness and had joined 
the main currentof the world; fromanother, that atremendous 
military preparation was going on in America, the first fruits 
<tf whitdi were those solemn ringing steps; from another, 
that however Europe had professed to despise American 
power, she was now willing, eager, to accept American aid; 
from another, that the old enmity between England and 
America has been forgotten in the common bond of like 
ideals and radat traditions. Each of these possible mean- 
ings — and there are more not listed here — is implied in the 
treatment actually given to the subject. No one of them is 
really developed. Instead, we have flowering before us the 
idea that the world is to be made safe for democracy. No one 
would presume to declare that the total possibilities of the 
subject are here met and explained; yet no one can rightly 
say that the chosen treatment is unfair. Considoing the 
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facts, 'cbe author, and the people who would read the article^ 
and their emotional connection with the fact^, we see that 
the author chose the purpose that seemed most us^ul — 
to make American hearts warm to the fact that thdr country 
was helping to make the world safer for all men everywhere. 
In other words, facts are useful only in so far as they accom- 
plish some definite ead, which, in writing, is to make the 
reader see the truth as the author thinks that he should try 
to make the reader see it. 

Now, of course, if the writer makes an unfair analysist 
if he blindly or willfully falsifies in seeing or expressing his 
subject, hb writing is not only useless but actually vicious. 
The analysis must be correct. Every subject has its cent» 
of truth, which can be discovered by patient clear thinking; 
if the thinking be either unclear or impatient, the interpre- 
tation will be false. If the author of "Solemn-Looking 
Blokes" has made an incorrect estimate, his writing is 
futile. There is no more challengiiig quest than the seardi 
for the reai truth at the core of a chosen subject. Perhaps 
the very difficulty of attaining success is what has stayed 
many minds in floundering, timid, fogginess. 

As to the charge that infusion of emotional quality into 
the writing produces bias, first of all it must be said that if 
the subject contains no emotion, none should be attempted 
in the writing. In a report, for example, of the relative 
value of different woods for shingles, an author will hardly try 
to infuse emotion, for the reader wishes to learn, quickly and 
easily, just what kind of wood is the best. But most sub- 
jects are not thus aloof; even the report about shingles be* 
comes of vast significance to the owner of extensive timber 
lands which are suddenly found to be of high value. All sub- 
jects which concern the prosperity and happiness of human- 
ity are charged with emotion; the nearer to the great facts 
of life, such as birth, marriage, death, food, shelter, love, 
hatred, the keener the emotion. Who shall write of prob- 
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lema of heredity and leave us imsUired? Who shall treat 
of our vast itrigation projects, which turn the deserts into 
fair gardens and give food to millions of people, without 
firing the imagination? The writer's task is to look ao clearly 
at bis subject that he discovers its true value to both bnun 
and heart. 

As a matter of facta in writing of such subjects a writer 
finds that words vrSl be emotional, whether he will have them 
so or not. that they take aides, are charged with tendency snd 
fly toward or away from an emotJonal quality with all the 
power of electridty. Now, this emotional quality, when it 
is uncontrolled, b dangerous. Words that show tendency 
must be guided with the firm hand lest they lead the reader 
into wrong impressions and into the confusion that comes 
from counter emotions, the strong impression of disunion. 
It is only by relating these cross-tendencies to a guiding idea 
that they can be made to serve the author's purpose. To 
choose wisely a controlling purpose that recognizes and 
handles the inherent emotions of words is merely to organize 
inescapable material. In the following selection from Emer- 
son's "Fate" we find the emotional quality both high and 
well-organized. Such a paragraph might easily be made to 
confuse a reader hopeless^, but Emerson drives the char- 
gers of bis thought stnught to bis goal, intellectual and 
emotional, and holds tight bis reins: 

Nature is DO sentimentalist, — does not cosset w pamper us. We 
must see that the woHd ia rough and surly, and will not mind 
drowning a man or a woman, but swallows your ship like a grwn 
of dust. The cold, inc»nsiderate of persons, tingles your blood, be- 
numbs your feet, freezes a man like an apple. The diseases, the 
elements, fortune, gravity, lightning, respect no persons. The 
way of Providence is a little rude. The habit of anake and spider, 
the snap of the tiger and other le^ien and bloody jumpers, the 
cradde of the bones of his prey in the coil of the anaconda, — these 
are in the system, and our habits are like theirs. You have just 
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dined, and however the slaughter-house is owcealed in the grace- 
ful diatauce of miles, there is complicity, expensive races — race 
living at the expense of race. The planet is liable to shocks from 
comets, perturbations from planets, rendinga from earthquake and 
v<^cano, alterations of climate, precessions of equinoxes. Rivraa 
dry up by opening of the forest. Hie sea changes its bed. Towns 
and counties fall into it. At Lisbon an earthquake killed meat like 
flies. At Naples three years ago ten thousand persons were 
crushed in a few minutes. The scurvy at sea, the sword of the 
dimate in the west of Africa, at Cayenne, at Panama, at New 
OHeans, cut off men like a massacre. Our western prairies shake 
with fever and ague. The cholera, the small-pox, have proved aa 
mortal to some tribes as a frost to crickets, which, having filled 
the summ^ with noise, are silenced by the fall of the temperature of 
one nif^t. Without uncovering what does not concern us, or coun^ 
ing how many species of parautes hang on a bombyx, or groping 
after intestinal parasites or infusoiy bit«n, or the obscurities of 
alternate genoation, — the forms of the shark, the labnu, the jaw 
erf the sea-wolf paved with crushing teeth, the wei^KHis of the 
grampus, and other warriors hidden in the sea, are hints of ferocity 
in the interior of nature. Let us not deny it up and down. Prov- 
idence has a wild, rough, incalculable road to its end, and it is c4 
no use to try' to wHitewasfa its huge, mixed instrumentalities, or to 
dress up that terrific benefactor in a clean shirt and white neck- 
cloth of a student in divinity.* 

Now tliis controlling purpose, including both the appeal 
to the imderstanding and that to the emotions, should be 
stated, clearly, before the author begins his actual writing, 
in one sentence. The value of this is at once apparent: our 
minds tend all too much to wander from subject to subject, 
browEong here and there, without any really directed feed- 
ing. Now such procedure, though difficult to avoid, is 
nevertheless harmful to our writing. The edge of the writ- 
ing is never so keen, the telling of the message, whatever it 
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m^ be, is never so weQ done, imtH we thoTougUy organize 
and direct all tbat we are to say. In phrasing the control- 
ling purpose in one sentence, we make just such an organiza* 
tion. And we have one which is most easily handled, most 
easily remembered, least likely to allow us to escape into 
empty wandering. Even in a long work this should be done, 
this unifying knot should be tied in the writer's mind. Those 
readers who rise from the last pages of a long historical work, 
covering several volumes and hundreds or thousands of 
pages, with a clear central conception of the whole work axe 
profoundly grateful to the author. It is safe to say that such 
a conception could not have been given to the reader had 
not the writer, before he wrote a word, formulated in a few 
words the goal, the aim of his writing. This sentence should 
include the emotional appeal either as stated in a separate 
clause or phrase, or as expressed in the choice of words to 
present the facts. 

The amount of machinery that seems to be required for 
using the controlling purpose may appear too much for 
practical purposes in one short lifetime. The truth is that 
the actual finding of the purpose will require much less 
time, often, than the explanation of the process here has 
needed. In a short theme you will often be able to scan the 
subject itself, to estimate your own reaction to the subject, 
and to determine upon your reader with remarkable quick- 
ness. More frequently you will find difficulty in determin* 
ing the emotional quahty of the material and your desires. 
But a little practice will enable you to do the pieliminaiy 
thinking with rapidity and comfort. But if your subject is 
difficult, and if the eSect is of great importance, by no means 
allow yourself to be swerved from determination to find the 
real object which you are seeking, but evai at the exp^ise 
of time and trouble state the center of your intentions as 
related to the subject, yourself, and your reader. 
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Practical Use ci the ControUing Purpose 
We have yet to answer the practical question : when I sit 
down to write, of just what value will the controlling pur- 
pose be to me in the actual task of repressing my ideas? 
How can it really serve me in my writing? The answer 
is clear: the controlling purpose is of the utmost stratepc 
value in helping to select and arrange material for attai^ 
upon the objective, which is the effect to be created in the 
reader's mind. Now the best strategy always combines the 
line of greatest advantage to the writer, the line of least 
resistance from the reader, and the necessities of the subject. 
In other words, what point can I attack easiest, where is my 
opponent weakest, what demands of the ground — guUies, 
hills, swamps, etc. — must I allow for? Sometimes these 
three are more or less mutually antagonistic; sometimes 
they unite with the greatest helpfulness, as we shall see. 

Seleetion of Maierial 
The first question is. What, and how many, forces shall 
I dioose for the attack? B^nember, we do not now merely 
attack in g^ieral, wherever we find an memy. Instead, we 
decide that our objectJTe is, perhaps, a lull ten miles across 
the enemy's frontier. The taking of that hill ia our control- 
ling purpose. It would be easiest for us to use sevwal 
regiments of tre^ young tfoops. But the terrain is strewn 
with guUies and hillocks, with bould^s and tangled timber. 
So we shall use two regiments of veteran troops who are ac- 
customed to rou^ country, and follow these with some fresh 
yoimgstera who are endowed with sense and a desire to outdo 
the veterans. Since the enemy has a strong battery, we 
shall use heavy artillery. And since the eaemj lacks ma- 
ditne guns, we shall use many d them and catch him where 
he is weak and may be terrified. We coiUd easily send thir^ 
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camp kitchens to the fighting Hues, but strategy demanda 
that th^ be kept back. 

In exactly the same way Mr. Burroughs phms the eastty 
whidi follows this discussion. His controlling purpose is 
obviously to make the reader understand the process of bee- 
bunting in such a way as to be attracted to it as a delightf id 
Qwrt. The nature of the subject demands that the several 
Bteps in the process be expl^ned. Well, that suits Mr. 
BuiTou^is, because he knows these steps. The easiest 
method tor him is to narrate his own ez[>erienceB. Of course 
he could investigate the authorities on bee-hunting, and 
write a treatise, but that would be more difficult, and more- 
over, it would not meet the line of least resistance from the 
reader. To be successful, the essay must overcome the 
reader's inertia and make him feel that he is actually sharing 
in things that he enjoys. The selection is thus determined. 
From his personal experience, as giving the writer the great 
est advantage, Mr. Burroughs chooses. He selects details 
about the beauty of nature because a reader would prefer 
to have fine surroundings. He mentions traits of the bee 
that are interestmg or necessary to know. He narrates two 
special experiences of his own for added attractiveness. And 
all the while, lest inertia raise its head, he lures the reader 
with the glimpses of pails full of rich golden honey. In other 
words, keeping his eye for his controlling purpose, Mr. Bur- 
rou^ can easily select the things that will accomplish that 
purpose to his own greatest advantage, the reader's greatest 
ease, and according to the demands of the subject. 

You do Qot find in the essay a discuaaon of the luoative 
value of bees, nor of the complicated life of the hive, nor oS 
the present standing of the science of bee-keeping. These 
topics, however interesting, are not useful to the controlling 
purpose. He standard is, not connection, but usefulness. 
"Any road," says Carlyle, "this simple Entepfuhl road, 
will lead you to the end of the world," and if you follow mere. 
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connection with your subjects, you will find yourself at the 
end of the world. The practical helpfulness of the control- 
ling purpose is seen when you ask yourself the question, 
"Does the matter that I am putting in this paragraph, this 
sentence, actually advance my reader iu thought or emotion 
or both, nearer the point to which I wish to lead him?" 
Thus the question of selectitm is answered. 

The Ordering <4 the Material 

If we could have our own sweet will in attaddng the hill 
ten miles beyond the bonier, we should ask the enen^ to 
stack his arms, and then, with trumpet and drum and flag 
we should sweep in and take possession. But our sweet will 
must give way to necessity. Since unscalable crags lie 
ahead, we sh^ have to go round to the rear of the hilL 
Since we must aoas a swamp, engineers must precede and 
build a road. Though we should like to crawl up a wide 
valley on the other side, we must choose a smaller one, be- 
cause the enemy could wither us away in the larger one. 
And, to trick the enemy, we shall perhaps open fire far off 
on the Mt, while we are stealing out to the ri^t, and thus 
we may take him off his guard. Our purpose of securing that 
hill makes these things necessary. 

Similarly, in writing, we may sometimes em[J(^ the order 
<tf greatest advantage, but more often we must modify this 
order to meet the requirements of the subject and to rouse 
the least resistance from the reader. In Stevenson's essayi 
"Pulvis et IJmbra," part of which foDows the essay by Mr. 
Burroughs, the author used the method of greatest advan- 
tage. His object is to thrill the reader at the thought that 
mankind constantly strives in spiteof all his failures. Several 
orders are possible: he could treat of the striving aloue, neg- 
lecting the failure; he could treat the striving Erst and then 
the failure, or vice versa, and so on. He saw that he would 
gain his purpose best if he treated fuluie first, until he had 
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fairiy ovem^ielmed the reader, and then suddenly shifted 
and showed that in spite of all this failure man still Btrives. 
He had to run the risk of offending the reader at the begin- 
ning by his insistence upon f ulure, and thus rousing the read- 
er's possible great re«stance. For we do not like to read un- 
pleasant things. But he took the chance, knowing that if, 
by skillful use of words he could persuade the reader throu^ 
the first part, be could easily thrill him with the reaction. 
For it makes a great difference whether we say, "In spite 
of striving, man alw^s fails," ot "In spite of failure, man 
always strives." The selection from the essay which ap- 
pears here is taken from tiie middle. It is interesting to 
note that the first two sentences of the essay read: "We 
look for some reward c^ our endeavors and are disappointed ; 
not suoceas, not h^qiiness, not even peace of consdence, 
crowns our ineffectual ^orta to do wdl. Our frailties are 
invinrible, our virtues barren; the battle goes sore agtunst 
us to the going down of the sun." And the words of the 
final sent^ice of the eaa^ are: "Let it be enou^ for futh, 
that the whole creation groans in mortal frailty, strives with 
unconquerable constancy: surely not all in vain." 

In the essay by Mr. Burroughs the author's advantage 
and the reader's acquiescence largely coincide, so that the 
author can at once begin with remarks about the attractive- 
ness of the hunt, the delights of its successful conclurion. 
To discuss at once the possibility of being stung would have 
beoi unwise, because uni^easant, and the controlling pur- 
pose fA the essay is to attract L&t=r, this topic can safely 
be tucked in. 

Mr. Wilson's war messages showed a combination of the 
lines of greatest advantage and of least resistance with the 
nature of the historic^ events. These messages be^an with 
a series of facts which, obviously true, would rouse no resiBt> 
ance and would at the same time insert some resentm^it 
against Gennaiqr, the very thing that the author widied to 
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do. Hien they foDowed tiie strict chronolo^cal order, as if 
the author were purmiing a course already mapped for him 
— which, of course, he was not doing. With the controlling 
purpose of showing that America's entrance into the war 
was occasioned entirely by Germany's actiona, he then pro- 
ceeded to base the proposals of the messages upon the very 
facts that the readers had (Jready accepted in accordance 
with his ultimate point of view. Such skiUful manipulation 
deserved the success that the messages met. 

All three of these examples gain their point, thdr ob- 
jective. Th^ do this lai^ly because the authors knew 
exactly what they wished to do, what their controlling pur- 
poses were, and then marshaled their material so as to ac- 
compli^ this end. Some of the topics that are subordinated, 
such, for example, as the possibility of hang stung, are as 
important as others which are magnified, such as the beauty 
<rf natura — that is, th^ are as important in an impersonal 
way. As soon as the controlling purpose is known, however, 
they immediately become dangerous unless so placed as to 
bring the reader nearer the goal and not to push him from it. 
The point is that knowing the controlling purpose, that is, 
having thought out beforehand exactly what you wish to do 
with subject and reader, you are at once aware (^ both helps 
and obstacles, and can make use of the one, avtnd the other. 

Thus you will consider both the reader's ease and his 
prejudices. If you are to write erf abstruse matters, «rf some 
questicm in phUosophy or ethics or religion, in order to carry 
your reader with you you will be^n with things that he can 
understand, and thus pave a highway into the misty lands 
whereyoudestretotakehim. Failure of some eminent phi- 
losophers to receive recognition has been due to their lack of 
a comprehensive controlling purpose, to their restricting at- 
trition to the subject alone regardless of the reader. In set- 
ting forth the principle of the machinery that digs tunnels 
under nwm Mr. Ihooki in The W^foot Engineer &st 
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shows how a boy digs a tunnel into a sand bank, and then 
proceeds, with the ready's understanding assured, to the 
more complex but still similar operation mider the river. 
In explaining inductive reasoning, with the controlling pur- 
pose of making it aeem both frequent and natural, Huxley 
Bhowed first how we reason practioUly about the nature 
(^ apples in a basket at the grocer's. The reader's resist- 
ance is thus avoided and the writer's advantage is in- 
creased. 

A shrewd controllii^ purpose also makes allowance for 
the reader's prejudices. You ought to take as much care 
to cajole your reader into following you as the cook does 
to make us happy to the final morsel. After ices and cakes 
and coffee a roast or a soup is positively offensive; the cook 
wisely wins the battle of the spit and the dripping pas while 
the epicure is still receptive. So, if you are to explain democ- 
racy in a state where the recall d judges is practiced to an 
aristocrat who distrusts the "common herd" and is easily 
ruffled, you will do well to preface discussion of this recall 
with words about the general excellence of life in the state 
and then, when your reader is in a mood of acceptance, pass 
to the possibly offensive topic. Without knowing just what 
you wish to accomplish, you are likely to write in what may 
seem a dogged, defiant mood that intends to strike right and 
left, hoping to wallow through to victory. 

If between us and the enemy's fort is a stream which needs 
pontoons for crossing, and we blindly start out marching 
up toward victory with no pontoons, we shall perhaps sail 
away to sea, but shall also probably not win the fort. If we 
insist upon keeping our platoon as rigidly straight, even 
while we climb hills through the woods, as ever a line was 
kept at West Point, we shall come to grief. So, if the logic of 
the subject has imperious demands, the controlling purpose 
must make count of them. William James in his essi^, ** The 
Moral Equivalent of War," saw that before a reader could 
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ondarstand how dvic work could be a moral equivalent, he 
must see what the morality of war is. The subject demands 
this. In an account of the United States Government it 
might be l<^cally necessary to state and ^cplain first the 
theory erf checks and balances before the relations of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches could be properly es- 
timated. Wisely chosen, the controlling purpose of such an 
account would make this fact at once evidmt. 

Constant^ keefmig in mind, in planning and composing 
an article, what the objective is, makes even the individual 
paragraphs and sentences more successful. If you will ex- 
amine the paragraphs in "Pulvis et Umbra," you will ob- 
serve, pretty uniformly, at the b^inning and end of each, a 
strong statement of the message of the paragr^h, sentences 
of high emotional value. Elacb paragraph definitely advances 
the cause of the controlling purpose. Even the sentences 
— an example of a sentence uncontrolled occurs in Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland's book, A Son of the Middle Border: " It stood 
on the bank of a wide river and had all the value of a seaport 
to me, for in summer-time great hoarsely bellowing steam- 
boats came and went from its quay, and all about it rose high 
wooded hills." The final item about the hills is in no way 
necessary, does not even help to give the feeling of a seaport, 
frfuch more often than not lacks high hilla. A sentence 
from Stevenson ia in contrast: "The sun upon my shoulders 
warmed me to the heart, and I stooped forward and plunged 
intothesea." In this sentence facts, rhythm, even the sound 
oS the words drive in one direction. 

Without being too dogmatic — for every problem in writ- 
ing is new and not infrequently a law to itself — you may be 
sure that if you have a definite controlling purpose, and 
know well what it is, you wilt be more likely to att^ suc- 
cess wiUi subject and with reader when you come to the 
wdcring of your material. 

finally, ^ce strategy suggests that we attack the •weakf 
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est places in the enemy's d^^ise, we shall do well, unless Oie 
logic of the subject or the reader's prejudice demand other- 
wise, to maks our strongest blows when the enemy, the 
leader, ia least prepared, that is, at the beginning and the 
end. Success in writing dq>ends so much upon the fresh- 
ness of the reader's mind, that an attaqve bnugtie at first 
to insert important things, and a strong reinforcement at 
the end, when the reader is pricking up his ears at the coming 
final period, form a wise strategy. If, in order to understand 
one point, another is necessary, or to avoid irritation, a 
roundabout method is advisable, the path is plain. When 
these accidents do not obtain, the reader's understanding 
will be most easily won at the beginning and the end. At 
these points you must see to it that the reader is guided, 
with the first word, toward the emotional tone that your 
controlling purpose demands, and toward some important 
idea that bolsters this purpose, even if, as we have seen 
Stevenson do, you seem to be at first fiying away from the 
purpose which we later discover. Thus Mr. Taft, in an 
article entitled "Present Relations oS the Learned Profes- 
aons to Political Government," places the ministry at the 
beginning and the law at the end. His controlling purpose 
is to make the reader believe that every profession offers 
large chance for the conscientious man to be of use to the 
pohtical government. Consequent^ he <^ooses the two 
that he thinks most important, and of these places the less 
important at the be^uning and the more important at the 
end. In this way he succeeds at once in turning the reado* 
as he wishes, and leaves him also with the strongest possible 
bias toward behef. And since these two professions offer 
the greatest chance for victory for his controlling purpose, he 
gives them much more space than to the others, almost three 
times as much to law, for instance, as to teaching. 

Moreover, since the emotions are affected in much writing, 
the skilled strategist will instantly bear in mind just what 
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emotifHi he wiafaea to rouse, and will aee that the ideas (rf 
greater moving value receive la^er development. Mr. 
Burroughs gives much more space to the sections that deal 
with the ^citement and the joy of bee-hunting thui to those 
that deal with the less pleasant side. To the difiBculty of 
detecting the flight of a bee he gives the single sentence: 
"Sometimes one's head will swim following it, and often 
one's eyes are put out by the sun." To the interesting ac- 
tions of the bee when it is caught he gives at least ten times 
as much space. In this w^^ he guides the reader's emotiona 
in the way he wishes them to go — and makes successful 
writing. 

The chief strategic problem in e^>osition, then, is that 
of 80 choosing and arranging the material that the point oF 
the writing is made with the proper emphasis. For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose the writer must be able to 
answer the quesrion, "What do I wish to do in this piece cf 
writing f" Then he must bring all the material and its expres- 
sion to bear upon the reader's mind so that the desired endmay 
be inevitable. To determine wtiat his purpose is the writer 
must consult the subject itself, his own personality, and 
the reader. He must also bear in mind the reader's intellect 
and bis emotions. And he must unify the approach to both 
intellect and emotions. The firmly hdd conception of what 
bis purpose ia will determine what material he is to choose 
— what is useful and what is not — and also how to arrange 
this material and how to proportion the space that differoit 
sections shall have. He will arrange the material tor the 
greatest advantage to himself and the least resistance bom 
the reader. In other words, to make his writing successful 
in the sense of accomplishing its end, the writer must, before 
he sets down a single word, decide upon what his controlling 
purpose is to b* and just how he intends to make material 
and expression — ev&i in the individual sratt^ice — unite 
to drive in the one direction ol that controlling purpose. 
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AN IDYL OF THE HONEY-BEE' 
John BuTTOugki 

One looks upon the wooda with a new interest when he siispecta 
tli^ liold a colony of bees. What a pleasing secret it is; a tree with 
a heart of comb-hon^, a decayed oak or maple with a bit of Sicily 
or Mount Hymettua stowed away in its trunk or branches; secret 
chambers wbere lies hidden the wealth of ten thousand little free- 
booters, great ntif^ts and wedges of precious ore gathered with risk 
and labor from every field and wood about. 

But if you would know the ddights of bee-hunting, and how 
many sweets aach a trip yidds beside honey, come with me some 
bright, warm, late Septembers early October day. It is tlie gdden 
season (tf the year, and any «iand cv pursiut that takes us abroad 
upw) the hills or by the painted woods and along tlie amb« colored 
streams at sudt a time is enough. So, witL haversacks filled with 
grapes and peaches and apples and a bottle of milk, — for we shall 
not be home to dinner, '— and armed with a compass, a hatchet, a 
put, and a box with a piece of comb-honey neatly fitted into it — 
any box the uzetrf your hand with a lid will do nearly as well as the 
elaborate and ingenious contrivance of the regular bee-hunter — 
we saOy fmth. Our course at first lies along the highway, under 
great cbestuut-trees whose nuts are just dropping, thea through 
an oichaid and across a little creek, thence gently rising through 
a long seiiea ot cultivated fidds toward some high, ufdying land, 
behind whldi rises a rugged wooded ridge or mountain, the most 
Mghtly point In all this section. Behind this ridge tot sevoal 
miles the coontry b wild, wooded, and roc^, and is no doubt the 
home of many wild swarms ot bees. 

After a refreshing walk of a couple <^ miles we reach a point wbere 
we will make our first trial — a high stone wall that runs parallel 
with the wooded ridge referred to, and separated from it by a broad 
field. There are bees at work there on that goldenrod, and it 
requires but little manoeuvring to sweep one into our box. Almost 
any other creature rudely and suddenly arrested in its career and 
d^ped into a cage in this way would show ^«at confusion and 
alarm. The bee is alarmed for a moment, but the bee has a pa»- 
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iimi stronger tlum Hb love of life or tear of deatli, nam^, desire for 
honey, not simply to eat, but to cany home ai booty. "Such rage 
of honey in their bosom beata," says VirgQ. It is quick to catch the 
Kent of honey in the bi», and as quick to fall to filling itself. We 
now set the boi down upon the wall and gently remove the cover. 
' ^le bee is head and shoulders in ooe of the half-filled cells, and is 
oblivious to evraythicg else about it. Come radc,oome ruin, it will 
die at work. We step back a few paces, and sit down upon the 
ground so as to bring the box against the blue sky as a background. 
In two or three mintrtes the bee is seen rising slowly and heavily 
from the ben. It seems loath to leave so much honey behind and 
it marks the place well. It mounts aloft in a r^idly increasing 
spiral, surv^ing the near and minute objecta first, then the larger 
and more distant, till having circled about the spot five or six times 
and taken all its bearings it Aarta away for home. It is a good eye 
that holds fast to the bee till it is fairly oS. Sometimes <Hie's bead 
will swim following it, and often one's eyes are put out by the sun. 
This bee gradually drifta down the hill, tiicn strikes away toward 
a farm-house half a mile away, where I know bees are kept. l%eii 
we try another and another, and the third bee, much to our satis- 
faction, goes straight toward the woods. We could see the biowD 
speck agunst tbe darker background for many yards. 

A bee will usually make three or four trips from the hunter's 
box before it brings back a companion. I suspect the bee does not 
tell its fellows what it has found, but that they smdl out tbe secret; 
it doubtless bean some evkksice mth it upon its feet or pioboscia 
that it has beoi upMi bcney-comb and not upon flowers, and its 
companitHU take the hint and f oHow, arriving always many secouds 
bdiind. Then the quantity and <]uaUty of tbe boofy would also 
betrqr H. No doubt, also, there are plenty of gossips about a hive 
that note and tdleverjrthing. "Oh, did you see that? PeggyMel 
came in a few moments ago in great haste, and one of the up-stairs 
packers says she was loaded till she groaned with apple-blossom 
honey which she deposited, and thm rushed off again like mad. 
Apple blossom honey in October! Fee, fi, fo, fuml I smell some- 
thing! Let's after." 

In about half an hour we have three well-defined lines of bees 
estaUisbed — two to farm-houses and one to the woods, and our 
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box is bnng t^udly depleted of its hraey. About erery fourth bee 
goes to the woods, taxd now that they have learned the way thor- 
oughly they do not mtike the long prelimioary whirl above the box, 
but start directly from it. The woods are rough and dense and the 
hill steep, and we do not like to follow the line of bees until we have 
tried at least to settle the pioblnn as to the distance they go into 
the woods — whether the tree 'a on this side of the ridge or in the 
depth of the forest on the other side. So we shut up the box when 
it is full of bees and carry it about three himdred yuds along the 
wall from which we are opoating. When liberated, the Eiees, as 
they always will in such cases, go off in the same directiwia they 
have been going; they do not seem to know that they have been 
Bioved. But other bees have followed our scent, and it is not many 
minutes before a second line to the woods is estabUsbed. This is 
called crosS'lining the bees. The new line makes a sharp angle 
with the other linci and we know at (mce that the tree is only a few 
rods into the woods. The two lines we have established form 
two sides of a triangle t^ which the wall is the base; at the ^>ex of 
the triangle, or where the two lines meet in the woods, we are sure 
to find the trees. We quickly follow up these lines, and where tliey 
crass each other on the side of the hili we scan every tree closely. 
I pause at the foot of an oak and examine a bde near the root; now 
the be^ are in this tree and their entrance is on the upper side 
near the ground, not two feet from the hole I peer into, and yet so 
quiet and secret is their going and coming that I fail to discover 
them and pass on up the hilL Falling in this directioa, I return 
to the oak again, and tli^n perc^ve the bees going out in a w^ftll 
crack in the tree. The bees do not know they ore found out and 
that the game is in our hands, and are as oblivious of our presence 
as if we w^e ants or crickets. . The indications are that the swarm 
is a small one, and the store of honey trifling. In "taking up" a 
bee-tree it is usual first to kill or stupefy the bees with the fumes trf 
burning sulphur or with tobacco amc&e. But this course is im- 
practicable on the present occasion, so we boldly and ruthlessly as- 
sault the tree with an axe we have procured. At the first blow tJte 
bees set up a loud buzzing, but we have no mercy, and the side ot 
the cavity is soon cut away and the interior with its white-ydktw 
mass ot comb4ioney is ra^osed. and not a bee strikes a bk>w in do- 
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feme of its nil. Thia may seem singular, but it has neoriy otwsjrt 
been my experience. Vfhen a swarm of bees are thus rudely as- 
saulted with on axe, they evidently think the end of the world has 
come, and, like true misers as they ore, each one seizes as much erf 
Hie treasure as it can bold; in other words, they all fall to and gtffge 
tiionsdves with honey, and calmly await the issue. When in this 
condition they make no' defense and will not sting unless taken bold 
ot. In fact they are as harmless as flies. Bees are always to be 
managed with boldness and decision. 

Any halfway measures, aaj timid poking about, any fefi>le at- 
tonpts to reach their boney, are sure to be quiddy resented. The 
ptqnilar notion that bees have a special antipathy toward certain 
pKSons and a liking for certain others has only this fact at the boU 
torn of it; they will sting a person who is afraid of them and goes 
skulking and dodging about, and they will not sting a person who 
faces them boldly and has no dread of them. They are like dogs. 
The way to disarm a vicious dog is to show him you do not teat 
him; it is his tiuTi to be afraid then. I never hod any dread of 
bees and am seldom stung by than. I have dimbed up into a large 
diestqut that contained a swarm in one of its cavities and diopped 
them out with an axe, being obliged at times to pause and brush 
the bewildered bees from my hands and face, and not been stung 
once. I have duqiped a swarm out of an apple-tree in June and 
takoi out the cards of honey and arranged tbem in a hive, and theo 
dqtped oat the bees with a dipper, and taken the whole home with 
me in i»etty good condition, with scarcely any (qiposition on 
the part d the bees. In reaching your huid into the cavity to 
detach and remove the comb you are pretty sure to get stung, 
tor when you touch the "business end" of a bee, it will sting evai 
though its head be off. But the bee carries the antidote to its own 
poison. Tbe best remedy for bee sting is honey, and when your 
hands are besmeared with hon^, as they are sure to be on sudi oc 
casioQS, the wound is scarcfJy more painful than the prick of a pin. 

Vfb«a a bee-tree is thus "taken up" in the middle of the day, 
of course a good many bees are away from home and have not heaid 
tiie news. When they return and find the ground flowing with 
boney, and piles of bleeding combs lying about, they apparently 
do not recognize the place, and theii first instinct is to fall to and 
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fiH themadvefl; this done. Uieir next thought is to C8R7 it htmte, 
90 they rise up slowly through the branches of the trees till they 
have attained sn idtitude that enables ihtxn to survey the scene, 
when they seem to say, "Why, tins ia borne" and down they come 
again; beholding the wreck and ruins once more they still think 
there b some mistake, and get up a second or a third time and thea 
drop back pitifully as before. It is the moat pathetic sight of all^ 
the surviving and bewildered bees struggling to save a few drops 
of their wasted treasures. 

Presently, if there is anoth^ swann m the woods, robbra^^tees 
appear. You mtqr know them by their saucy, chiding, devH-m^r- 
care hum. It is an ill-wind that blows nobody good, and they 
make the most of the misfortune of their neighbors; and thereby 
pave the way for their own ruin. The hunter marks their course 
and the next day looks them up. On this occasicm the day was hot 
and the bon<7 v«y fragrant, and a line of bees was soon established 
S&W. Though there was mudi refuse bon^ in the old stub, 
and though little golden rills trickled dowD the hill from it, and 
the near branches and saplings were besmeared with it where we 
wiped our murderous hands, yet not a drop was wasted. It was a 
feast to whidi not only honey-bees came, but bumble-bees, wasps, 
hornets, flies, ants. The bumble-bees, which at this seascm are 
hungry vagrants with no fixed place of abode, would gorge them- 
selvea, theai creep beneath the bits of empty comb on fragmeoit of 
bark and pass the night, and laiew the feast next day. The bumble- 
bee is an insect of which the bee-hunt^ sees much. There ore all 
sorts and sizes of th«n. Th^ are dull and dumsy compaied with 
the hcoiey-bee. Attracted in Uie fields by the bee-hunter's box. 
th^ will come up the wind on the scent and blunder into it in the 
most stupid, luUberiy fashion. 

Hie honey-bee that licked up our leavings on the old stub 
belonged to a swarm, as it proved, about half a mile farther down 
the ridge, and a few days afterward fate overtook them, and 
their stores in turn became the prey of another swann in the 
vicinity, whidi also tempted Providence and were overwhehned. 
The first mentioned swarm I had lined from several points, and was 
fdlowing up the clue over rocks and through gulleys, when I came 
to where a large hemlock had bees felled a few yean brfore and $ 
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swarm taken from b cavity near the top of it; fragmenta of tlie old 
comb were yet to be seen. A few yards away stood another ahorti 
squatty hemlock, and I said my bees ought to be there. As I 
paused near it I noticed where the tree had been wounded with an 
axe a couple of feet from the ground many years before, llie wound 
had partially grown over, but there was an opening there that I did 
-not see at the first glauce. I was about to pass on when a bee 
passed me making that peculiar shrill, discordant hum that a bee 
makes when besmeared with honey. I saw it alight in the partially 
closed wound and crawl hwne; then came others and others, little 
bands and squads of ihem heavily freighted with honey boia the 
box. The tree was about twenty inches through and hollow at 
the butt, or from the axe mark down. This space the bees had com- 
plete filled with honey. With an axe we cut away the outer ring 
o( live wood and exposed the treasure. Despite the utmost care, 
we woimded the comb so that little riUs of the golden hquid issued 
from the root of the tree and trickled down the hill. 

The other bee-tree in the vicinity, to which I have referred, we 
found one warm Nov^nber day in less than half an hour after en- 
tering the woods. It aiao was a lumlodi, that stood in a niche b 
a wall of hoary, moss-covered rocks thirty feet high. The tree 
haidly reached to the top of Um i»eciptce. The bees ottered a 
small hcJe at the root, which was seven or eight feet from the ground. 
The postttcm was a striking one. Never did qtiary have a finer 
outlook or nxxe rugged surroundings. A bbu^ wood-embraced 
lake lay at our feet; the kmg panorama of the CatakiUs filled the 
far distance, and the more broken outlines (A the Shawangunk 
range filled the near. On every bond were precipices and a wild 
confusion of rocks and trees. 

The cavity occupied by the bees was about three feet and a half 
Umg and eight or tea inches in diameter. With an axe we cut 
away one aide of the tree and laid bare its curiously wrought heart 
of honey. It was a most pleasing sight. What winding and devious 
ways the bees had through their palacel What great masses and 
blocks of ffliow-white comb there were! Where it was sealed up, 
presenting that slightly dented, uneven surface, it looked like some 
precioua ore. When we carried a targe pail of it out <d the wooda, 
it seined still more like ore. 
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In Iming bees tlirough the woods, the tacticfl of the hunter an 
to pause every twenty or thir^ rods, Ic^ away the branches or cut 
down the trees, and set the bees to woric again. If they still go for- 
ward, he goes forward also and repeats his observations till the 
tree is found or till the bees turn and come back upon the trail. 
Then he knows he has passed the tree, and he retraces his st^u to a 
convenient distance and tries ^ain, and thus quickly reduces the 
q>ace to be lorJced over till the swami is traced home. On one 
occasion, in a wild rocky wood, where the surface alternated be- 
tween deep gulfs and chasms filled with thick, heavy growths of tim- 
ber and sharp, predpitous, rocky ridges like a tempest-tossed sea, 
I carried my bees directly under theii tree, and set them to work 
from a high, exposed ledge of rocks not thirty feet distant. One 
would have expected them under such circumstances to have gone 
straight home, as there were but few branches intervening, but they 
did not; they labored up through the trees and attained on altitude 
above the woods as if they had miles to tiavd, aiid thus baffied me 
tor hours. Bees will always do this. They are acquainted with 
the woods only from the top side, and from the air above; theyrec 
agnize home only hy landmarka here, and in every instance they 
rise aloft to take their bearings. Think how familiar to them the 
topogr^hy of the forest summits must be — an umbrageous sea 
or plain where every mark and point is known. 

Another curious tact is that generally you will get track of a 
bee-tree sooner when you are half a mile from it than when you are 
mly a tew yards. Bees, like us human insects, have little faith ia 
the near at hand; they expect to make their fortune in a distant 
fidd, they are lured by the remote and the difficult, and hence over- 
look the flower and the sweet at their very door. On several 
occasicMis I have unwittingly set my box within a few paces of a 
bee-tree and waited long for bees without getting them, whoi, on 
rtmovuig to a distant field or opoiing in the woods I have got a 
clue at once. 

Bees, like the milkman, like to be near a spring. They do 
water their honey, especially in a dry time. The liquid is then of 
course thicker and sweeter, and will bear diluting. Hence, old 
bee-bunt«B look tor bee-trees idong creeks and near spring runs 
in the woods. I once found a tree a long distance from any water, 
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and the biHi«^ had a peculiar hiUxr flavor imparted to it, I waa cxm- 
vioced, b; rain water aoclced hoto the decayed and spongy hem- 
]oA tree, in which the swann was found. In cutting into the 
tree, the north side of it was found to be saturated with water like 
a spring, whidi ran out in big drops, and had a bitter flavor. The 
bees had thus found a spring or a cistern ia their own house. 

WOd hon^ is as near like tame as wild bees are like their 
brothers in the hive. The only difFerence ia that wild honey is 
flavored with your adventure, which makes it a little more delec- 
table than the domestic article. 



PDLVIS ET CMBHA ' 
BobeH LauuSUeetuon 
What a monstrous specter is this man, the disease of the agglu- 
tinated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged with slumber; 
killing, feeding, growing, bringing fortii small copies of himself; 
grown npoa with hair IOec grass, fltted with eyes that move and 
glitter in his bee; a thing to set children screaming; — and yet 
looked at neariier, known as his fellows know him, how surprising 
are his attrUnitcs! Poor sool, here for so little, cast among so many 
hardships, filled with desires so incommensurate and so inconsist- 
ent, savagely surrounded, savagely descended, irremediably con- 
demned to prey upon his fellow lives: who diould have blamed him 
had he been of a piece with his destiny and a being merely bar- 
barous? And we look and behtJd him instead filled with imper* 
feet virtues, inflnttely chOdish, often admirably valiant, often 
touchii^y kind; sitting down, amidst his momentary life, to de- 
bate (rf right and wrong and the attributes of the deity; rising up to 
do battle for an e^ or die for an idea; singling out his friends and 
his mate with cordial afFection; bringing forth in pain, rearing with 
long-suffering solicitude, his young. To touch the heart of his 
myateiy, we find in him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy : 
the thought of duty; the thought of something owing to himself, to 
his neighbor, to his God ; an ideal of decency, to which he would rise 
if it were possible; a limit of shame, below which, if it be possible. 
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be will not stoop. The design in most men ia one of conformity; 
here and tliere, in picked natures, it transcends itsdf and soars on 
the other side, aiming martyrs with independence; but in all, in 
their degrees, it is a boscnn thought It sways with so complete 
an enqiire that merely selfish things come second, cvea with the 
Belfiah; that appetites are starred, fears are conquered, pains sup- 
ported; that almost the dullest shrinks from the reproof of a glance, 
although it were a child's; and all but the moat cowardly stand 
amidst the risks of war; and tbe more noble, having striHigly con- 
ceived an act as due to their ideal, affrcmt and enU>raae death- 
Strange enough if, with their ■fnpTlM.r origin and perverted practice, 
they think they ore to be rewarded in some future life: stranger 
still, if they ar<t persuaded of the ccmtrary, and think this blow, 
iriiich they sdicit, will strike them seoseleas for etemi^. I shall 
be reminded what a tragedy of misconceptioQ and misconduct 
man at large presents: of organized injustice, cowardly vic^ence, 
and treacherous crime; and of the ^^a.In^ing imperfectitMis of the 
best. They cannot be too darkly drawn. Man is indeed mariced 
for future in his eSaiU to do right. But where the best consistently 
miscany, how tenfold more remarkable that all should continue to 
strive; and surdy we should find it both touching and inspiriting, 
that in a fi^ from which success is banished, our race should not 
cease to labor. 

It the first view (rf this creature, stalking in his rotatory isle, be 
a thing to shake the courage <d the stoutest, <xi this nearer sight 
be startles us with an admiring wonder. It matters not where we 
hxk, under what climate we obsezve him, m what stage of society, 
in what depth of ignomnce, burthaied with what erroneous mond- 
ity; by campfires in Assiniboia, the snow powdering his sbouldent 
the wind pluddng his blanket, oa he sits, passing the c^emonial 
calumet and uttering his grave opinions like a Roman soiator; in 
ships at sea, a man inured to hardship and vile pleasures, hb bright- 
est hope a fiddle in a tavern and a bedizened tnill who sells herself 
to rob him, and he for all that simple, innocent, c^ieerful, kindly 
like a cdiild, constant to toil, brave to drown, for others; in the 
slums of cities, moving among indifferent millions to mech&nical 
wnploymeuts, without hope of change in the future, with scarce 
a pleasure in the inesoit, and yet true to his virbieSi btmest up to 
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hia lights, kind to his neighbors, tempted pvh^w in vun by the 
bright ^-palace, perh^w long-suffering with the drunken wifi 
that niina him; in India (a woman this time) Icneeling witli broken 
cries and streaming tears as she drowns her child in the sa- 
cred river; in the brothel, the discard of society, living mainly 
<» strtKig drink, fed with affronts, a fool, a thief, the comrade <rf 
thieves, and even here keeping the point of honor and the toudi of 
pity, oftm repaying the weed's scorn with servioe, often standing 
firm upon a scruple, and at a certain cost, rejecting riciiea: every- 
where some virtue cherished or affected, everywhere some decency 
of thought and carriage, everywhere the ensign c^ man's ineffectual 
goodness: — ah! if I could show you thisl if I could show you these 
men aod wcsnen, all the world over, in every stage of histoiy, tui- 
der eveiy abuse of error, under every circumstance of failure, with- 
out hcq>e, without hdp, without thanks, still obscurely fighting the 
lost fi^t cl virtue, still dinging, in the brothd or on the scaffold, 
to some ng <ii honor, the potx- jewd of their soulsl 



Tbe Valae of Outlines 

It has been thouf^t tliat the old Scotchman who sud, 
"A man's years are three score and ten, or miQrbe by good 
h^ hell get ten more, but it 'a a weary tprastie aU the wap 
through!" came to his final words as the result of writing out- 
lines. If this be true, surely it is unfortunate, for the writii^ 
of outlines brings exceeding great reward. An outline b 
not an an<nent form of blind discipline, but rather a helping 
hand across the bogland of facts and ideas. It is a most 
useful instrument toward good writing; its justification is its 
practical usefulness. Hiis usefulness, helpfulness, is double 
in its value — to the writer and to the instructor, wh^i there 
is one. 

As to the value of an outline for the writer — without an 
outline you face in your writing s compUcated problem, more 
complicated* in fact, than is justifiabte. At one and the same 
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time you must make your thinkii^ lo^cal and your expres- 
sion adequate — distinguished if possible. Either of these 
tasks is suffident to demand all your powers; together, they 
offer a really overwhelming problem. Stevenson, to whom 
style was of the greatest importance, as bone of the bone and 
blood of the blood of the writing, wrote to a friend, *' Prob- 
lema of style are (as yet) dirt under my feet; my proUem is 
udiitectural, creative — to get this stuff joined and mov- 
ing." It was <mly after he had fitted his material together 
that he felt able to devote himself to making the beautiful 
prose that is so mudi admired. A noted Frenchman is 
quoted as exdaiming, v^ien first he beheld the famous Brook- 
^n Bridge, "How beautiful it is!", then. "How weD made 
it isl" and finally, after a moment's reflection, "How well 
planned it iai" A good piece tjt writing should have the same 
comments made; but th^ cannot be made, usually, without 
the carduUy [Maimed outline. 

You face the problem, without an outline, ot answering 
the two questions about eveiy detail that presents itself 
for treatment; first, shaU I include or exclude this detail; 
and secondly, how shall I make this detail help the general 
flow of my writing, and how shall I express it so that it shall 
c»ntribute to the proper tone of the work? And while you 
thus judge eaxHi small detail, you must also keep your criti- 
cal faculties active to estimate your total course, whether 
yon are cleaving your w^y clearly, steadily, and with suffi- 
dent directnea9*to your goal, whetlm the work as a whole 
is answering your desires. 

Now to ask the unaided brain, unless it has had long years 
oS training, to perform all this critical work during the 
actual process of expression, is nothing short of crud — and 
ahnoet sure of failure. For in any writing which enlists 
from you even a spark of interest the fervor of creative wotIc, 
the stimulating effect of sedng the work grow nnd^ your 
pen, tends often to unseat the critical poireis, to destrt^ pei^ 
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spective, to make a detail seem more valuable or less valu- 
able than it should, oa the whim of the momentary interest 
or repulsion. Thus the logic of the writing is impaired, for 
details are included which should not enter, and others are 
excluded which ought to be welcomed, and proportions are 
bad. And the expression is so liable to uoeveaneas as to be 
less worthy than it should be. Bad logic and tmeven expre»- 
non bc^t failure. 

The outline helps to overcome these difficulties. In the 
first place, it is not final, can be changed at will, and makes 
no extraordinary demands on the powers of expression. In 
the second place, as regards logic, the outline shows the re- 
lation of ideas to each other and to the whole subject; you 
can estimate rather easily whether a detail is t^ sufficient 
value to warrant inclusion, and, if so, how much space it 
deserves. For in the outline you have the bare fact, suc- 
cinctly expressed, which enables you to focus your atten- 
tion upon the thoi^t. But since lo^c is more than men 
incluaon and order and spacing, and deals also with the logic 
<^ attitude, the outline is again of service. For it shows 
\diat should be the tone of the complete piece of writing, 
and how this tone should be modified by the individual 
section of the writing. Suppose that you are to write of the 
attitude of a politician toward party principles. If a head- 
ing in your.outline reads, "He never feared to modify prin- 
aples to meet inevitable conditions," the attitude which you 
take in writing will be radically different frtsn that which you 
would assume if the heading read, "He never hesiiaied to 
vxirp principles to outwit unfavorable conditions." Both 
the logic of structure and that of attitude, then, are aided 
by the use of an outline. And, at any pomt in the actual 
completed writing, you can easily determine by referring to 
the outline, i^Kther you are gaining the effect that you de- 
sire and what progress you have made. And in the third 
place, as regards expression, the outline relieves you of the 
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necessi^ of doing the constructive thinking of the subject, 
and emables you to apply all your powers to the actual s^y- 
ii^ <A your message. Shakespeare mif^t have written, in- 
stead of "the multitudinous seas incarnadine," "make all 
theocean,that'sfulloffishea,'lookred" — buthedidnot. 
Had he done so, idiere would now have been the power and 
the charm? Expression is of utmost value, and you can 
ill affoid to sli^t it. For this reason, and especially since 
distinguished ^cpresaon is so difficult to form, to be re- 
leased frcmt the attendant worry of constructive thinking is 
of the greatest help to the writer. Both logic and expression, 
then, are dependent on the outline: with it they are more 
sure. 

Instead, then, of feeling that dim dread of f^ure, ^^cb 
ever dc^ the writer's atq>8, with a well-constructed out- 
line you can feel comparative safety in the possession of a 
safe guide in case of perplezily. You will be initiated, wiQ 
know the secrets of your subject, will have a "grip" with 
your facts and ideas, and can apply your powers to putting 
the intangible thoughts into tangible words. 

As for being of value to the instructor, often he too can e^ 
timate more surely and easily the worth of the writing if he 
has the skdeton to examine. For there the structural defects 
are more ^>pajent, are not concealed by the pleasant flow 
of words, just as the structure of a skyscraper is mare appar- 
ent before the wall-tiles or bricks are laid on to conceal the 
girders. The instructor can therefore often point out in- 
suffidendes in the thought, or wrong relations, which might 
otherwise stand as defects in the finished work. 

The Form of tiie Outline 
Shall an outline be writtoi in words and phrases or in com- 
plete sentaices? In the first place, so far as any reader ex- 
c^t the author is concerned, complete sratences are neces- 
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saiy for understanding. Otlea they are necessary for the 
writer himself. In an outline oi a theme explaining gas en. 
gines the isolated heading Speed meana notliing definite to 
any one but the author, if indeed to him. A reader cannot 
tell from such a word whether speed is important or inmg- 
nificant, or whether the author intends to give to gas engines 
credit for comparative excellence in this pn^)er^. B, how- 
ever, the heading reads, "In the important property of 
Speed gas engines are the equal of steam engines," the reader 
knows at once what is meant, whether he m^y agree with 
the statement or not. He can definitely teU from an outline 
of complete sentences what the course <A thou^t is to be 
&nd what will be the tone of the theme, llie reader-, then, 
needs complete sentaices. The writer, on the other hand, 
might seem to be suffident^ helped t^ mere words or 
phrases, since he naturally knows what he means. But 
does he know? The chances are that when an author puts 
down audi a heading as Speed he has only a large goieral 
notion of what he means, without bdng sure of the immedi- 
ate connection and appKcation, and with perhaps no idea 
at oil of the tone whidi he intends to catch. If the author 
will write the sentence quoted above, he will complete his 
thou^t, make it really definite, and be pretty sure to know 
what he is talldng about, what he intends to do. Further- 
more, even thou^ he knoWt when he sets down a phrase, 
what he means by it, the chance is strong that when he ar- 
rives at the expansion of the phrase he will have forgotten 
some of the implications and may give the heading a cast 
that he did not int«id. Whether he knows definitely what 
he means or not, the writer is more safe if he uses complete 
seaitences, and for way other reader of the outline complete 
sentences are quite necessary. 

Outlines are of three kinds: those that show the topic re- 
lations by division into indented headings; those that show 
the sequ^ioe of paragraphs by statement of the topic sen- 
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temce; and those that combine these two foniu. The pri- 
maiy object of the first form, which is illustrated by the 
first ouUine of " An Idyl <rf the Hon^-Bee " which follows, ia 
to aid in the thinking, to plot out the ground and to group 
the material. In this first outline a glance at the five mun 
headings makes the plan <^ the essay at once apparent — 
first a statement of the effect of bees upon us; then an ac- 
count of a hunt; then some specific examples to drive things 
home ; then some spedal directions that might be overlooked, 
and finally a tribute to the joy of the hunting. The boiefit 
of this kind of outline is that the general relationships among 
topics are made clear, the large dividons of thought appear, 
and the writer can with comparative ease tell whether he has 
covered the subject, and whether he has chosen the best 
order of thought. It avoids the invertebrate fiow <4 thought 
that is tmaware of structure. In otisia words, it is of value 
chiefly to the thinldng. It does not show which topics shaB 
be grouped into paragrafdis together, and it does not, <rf 
course, phrase the topic sentences, usually. In such an out- 
line care should be taken to make eadi heading a complete 
sentence, and to make headings that are oE the same rank 
fairly parallel in structure of expression unless this jnter- 
feres with the tone of the heading. For example. A, B, and 
C under HI are made mmilar in structuie since they bear 
the same general relation to III. 

The second type of outline, that in which a list of the 
ttqiic sentences is given, and which is illustrated by the 
second outline of "An Idyl of the Honey-Bee" whidi fol- 
lows, is <tf value, espedaUy if used with an outline vt the first 
type, in that it shows just how much of the thought should 
go into the various paragraphs, end thereby establishes the 
divisions of egression. Comparison of the two outlines at 
"An Idyl of the Honey-Bee" will show that paragraph S 
in the second outline includes sll the material in the foul 
headings, 2, a, 1', and b, under II in the first outline. Now 
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ibr the writer to know brforehand how he intentls to divide 
his tnatm&l into parograi^ is <rf great value; otherwise he 
might be giving to some comparatively minor point — wUdi 
for the momott assumes interest for him — a separate para- 
graph, as if, for example, Mr. Burroughs had dwelt at 
length (m the interesting location of trees on ledges. Xo 
other words, this second kind of outline is valuable chiefly 
in its arrangement and placing of material. Its service in 
making the ori^nal choice is not so immediately apparent. 
It has also the advantage that it indicates pretty well what 
kind of expression is to be used in the expanded form. 

The third type of outline, which many writers prefer 
to atha of the othos, indicates both the topics to be 
treated and the division into paragrtQ>lis. It may be con- 
structed in either of two ways : first, the tojnc sentences m^ 
be stated in their regular order, with the subdivisitms of the 
thought as th^ iqipear in the indented outline grouped tm- 
der the topic sratences; or in the indented outline the para- 
graphs may be indicated by the regular sign for the para- 
graph at any point where a new division is to be made. 
Iliat is, in the first of the two outlines that follow, the first 
paragraph mi^t be indicated in the first outline as including 
I and I, A; the second as including 11 and 11, A; the third as 
including II, B, 1, a, b, etc. Or, in the second outline the 
subheadings of the first might be indicated under the various 
toiuc sentences. The value of this type of outline is ob- 
viou^ that it both shows the logic oE the thought and the 
divisional arrangement for presentation in paragr^hs. 
With such an outline the chances that you could go wrong, 
in even a long theme on a difficult subject, are slight. 

Do not fail, therefore, wi^a your theme is to be of any 
considerable length, or when the subject is at all difficult, 
to make en outline. There is no greater pleasure in the 
world than that of creative effort when the creator knows 
what he is about. But vbea the ideas are hazy, when the 
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writer does not know exactly what he vrishes to do and what 
impresdon he wishes to make — then the process of creft' 
tion is anything but pleasant. And «nce the outline pre- 
sents a pattern of your work, ^ce with it you cannot f^ 
to see what your intentions are and what the requiranents 
of your subject, regard it as your best writing friend — 
and make use <rf Uie rights of friendship and require service. 

FiBBT OOTLINX OF " As IdTL OF TUB HomST-BBB " 

I. A ccJony erf bees increases our interest in a wood. 

A. The secret of the hidden golden Bt<R« of hcmey is pleas- 

ing. 
n. "Die hunt is most interesting, especially in the autumn. 

A Nature, as we tiamp with luuchecHi and with bait, la io 
her greatest ^ry. 

B. We sie stimulated by the odds ngninfrt our finHing Um 
tree. 

1. Detmnining the direction <A the tree is a proUem. 

a. It is easy to catch the first bee and watch it 
devour the bait. 

b. But to be sure (rf its r^iid Sight home requires 
sharp eyes and concentrated watching. 

c. Only after three or four trips erf the fint bee 
do otheis discover the secret of our bait and 
join in establishing the necessary "line" to 
the tree. 

i. I>etermining the distance of the tree requires sldlL 

a. Frmn aoother pcnnt we make a new "line** 
that meets the first at the tree. 

1'. This IB called " cross-lining." 

b. It is easy to pass by the tree even when we 
know about whoe it is. 

C. Once found, the tree must be attacked boldly. 

1. Bees do not sting « bold person. 

2. But when a siing is touched, even on e. dead bee^ 
it hurts. 

8. Honey is the best cure for the sti&g. 
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D. The Dctiona cA the bees are interesting. 

I. Those which are away from home do not recognuse 
the ruins of their own hive, and begin to eat. 
a. At last they patheUcally understand. 
S. Bobber bees ccnue for plunder. 

a. BumUe-bees arrive in large numbers. 

1'. CtHnpared with honey-bees they are 
clumsy. 
m. Two cacamples frmn experience show the chances for missing 
and tile delights of triumph. 

A. Both trees were hemlocks. 

B. Both were in iuteresting situations. 

C. Both yielded good store of honey. 

IV. Special facts, occasitmed by the habits of bees, need to be re- 



A. Id the woods, the hunter must atop, every little while, 
to test his "line." 

1. SmnetJmes he is baffled, because the bees do not 
know the woods fnxn the ground ude. 

B. Bees hunt for honey far from home. 

1. Usually it is easier to find a tree half a mile away 
than f nnn <Mily a few yards. 

C. Since bees like water, a careful hunter looks along cre^S 
and near springs. 

V. Wild honey is better than tame because it tastes of the ad- 
voiture (rf finding it. 

SaccntD OoTUNii or "An Idti, or tbb Honbt-Bbb " 

1. "Dk presence of a ctjony of bees in a wood gives it int^esL 
S. "nie fall is the best time to stut with luncheon and bait off 

acroas the fidds a-hunting. 
S. After two miles we catch several bees uid watch them start 

for home with our h<xtey. 
4. After several trips, other bees that have discovered the secret 

arrive. 
ft. With one line established, we move on, establi^ another, find 

the tree and attack it. 
0. Boldness in handling bees is essmtiaL 
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7. Beea that are away from home whm their tree is attacked 
have considerable difficulty in tecognizing it. 

8. Robber bees join the i^imdeKd to eat all tile remnants (rfhonqr. 

9. A neighbor hon^-bee leads to another store in a hemlock. 

10. Anotha tree ia the vidnity, also a hemlock, had a superb sito- 
atioQ. 

11. The hone^ in this tree waa qiost pleasing to see and to carry 
home. ^ 

12. In lining beea one must stop every little while and test his line; 
bees puzzle sometimes by their actions since they know the 
woods only from above. 

13. Bees discover their home to the hunter better when they are 
caught at some distance from the txee. 

11. Since bees like water, it is well to hunt along brooks and near 

springs. 
15. Wild honey ia sweeter than tame. 



L Sekct the words and j^srsiea m the selection from PvhU «l Umbro 
whidi immediatel]' hdp to acoon^tliBh the oontrolUng purpose of 
the esBSf . 

n. From what grade in the intellecbul and sodal world does Steven- 
son select his eianqilea in the parsgraph beginning; If ihtfirit buw 
q^ Ikit ereatvrt, etc.? Why? From irtiat grade would you select ex- 
amples for a omilar paragraph if you inteoded the creation of despair 
as your controlling purpose? What common qualities are found 
in oil Stevenson's examples thniu^ the selection? Why does fte 
strive tor this quality? 
in. Uake an outlhie of "An Idyl (rf the Honey-Bee," nnng the nu^ 
terisl which now appears, but {docing the accent of the essay upon 
the diffloulty of obtaining the honey, instead of upon the pleasures 
of the hunt, as it is now placed — in otlier words, outline the essay 
with change of controlling purpose. 
IV. Write the first paragraph of the essay and the last one, as yon 
would wish them to appear if your inteauon were to make difficulty 
rather than joy the controlling purpose. 

T. 1. Make on outline for "Solemn-Looldn« Blokes" with the con- 
trolling purpose of bringing out the romantic nature <A the preseooe 
of American troops in England. 

2. Make an outline such as would suit the expresaioo of an Ameri' 
con who had been Lving in Enj^and since the declaration of 
war b 1911 and hod been taunted with the apathy tt the United 
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States govemment, and now wu nqvemdy praud to aw United 
States ttoopB m Elu^uid. 
TI. Write A final paragraph <d "ScJenm-Locddng Blokea" to ezpnaa 
maj of the foUowing controUing purposes; 
1. J117 at the union <d the tM and the new worUa hi & oonuiKiu 

8. Heartadie at the awfidnen of soldiers* SMfing 9000 milea to 
die because an autociatic government precipitated war. 

S. The iwide of an AmnwiTi nsident in Lmdon oto the phy> 

nque of the Unibed States soldien. 
i. The aatonishment at a London ■chool'faoy who has just rend 

Id his history bow the American colonies rebelled. 
y The apivehension at a British Tory lest aristocracy be doomed 

when the beoopi <d a great democracy af^tear bo (ar away trom 

home lo battle against autooacy. 
Vn. Write outlines and themes on any at the following suhjecta to mc 
conq>lish the different coDtroUing purpoaes: 
1. The Sdentific Seduction of Nmm. 

1. To show the sesiaf dtdn of engineers. 

2. To show the wondw at man's analytical povcfs. 

S. To (how the seriousness of the difficulties that nniat U 

faced. 
I, The Gtoiring Amncdatioa of Good Architecture in America. 
1. To show the good educative work at our architecta. 
S. To iIkiw the inflwenne of European travel 
S. To show the effect of the general rise in standards el 

education. 

9. The Popular Magarinea. 

1. To show the general toosenesi ot thinking. 

i. To show the senseless duplication of material and kleas. 

a. To show the oppcvtunity for a host of authors. 
4 The Effecta of the Big Miul-Order Houses. 

1. To show how they min the imall country Btore. 

ft. To abow how they increase the cf^iartunities of the small 
buyen. 

8. To ^low how they help give enqiloyment in the large dtiea. 
0. la fieligioD Declining? 

1. To abow the shifting otresponailnlity from ireeda to deeda. 

S. To abow the changed status of the diurdi. 

S. To show the effect of increased education on relipon. 
e. "Best Sellers." 

1. To abow the lelaticBi at their immediate popularity to 
thrir final valuation. 

2. To indicate the quaUties necessary to a "best seller." 

S. To show the effect upon the thinking of a nation that haa 
many "beat sellers." 
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7. Reanlti of the Fmid Credit LegislatioD. 

1. To ahow the relict gutted for the (anoen. 
S. To show the dSect on increMed jxodnction. 
S. To ahow the lum econoinic distiibntiiw. 

8. The tJ»e o( Concrete. 

1. To ahow the geatnl eoooomle vahte. 

2. To show the geaenl liflht^ning of tcHl that it nay han 

8. To show the variety of iti Mrvice, 

9. The Americtui Spirit. 

1, To ihow its idealiml. 

2. To (hov its tndebtedneM to EngUml, or Fmxe, or G«r- 

S. To ibcnr bow it may h^ the worid. 
10. Berthoveo'* Kano^orte Sonatas. 

1. To show lliem as the cuhninatioa (rf Uie aonata derdop- 

8. To show tbur nmiantic nature. 

8. To (how the development d Beethona'i graina as ha 



11. Hoedity in Flanta. 

1. To show the guDilarity to heredity in maa 

S. To ahow how knowl^ge tt heredity in plant* may serve 



8. To show the wonderful oouifltencyal the lafn of hvedity 

It. Gladal Action in the Miseinipfd TaDey. 
1. To dtow the econonuc remilL 

8. To indicate the sweep o( time consumed b the formation. 
S. To show the picturesque qualities in tlie gradual action. 
Vm. What is the contrdling purpose in the following selectioD? Point 
out the influence upon the writer of knowing that Bostoniant would 
read his words. Indicate how the tdection would diSs if the con- 
trcdling object woe to be bitter jealousy expreaaed by a resident in a 
newer, larger, envious city. 

Boston has 8 rather dd-fashtoned batnt of speaking the F.nglish 
language. It came upon us rather suddenly one day as we joup- 
neyed out Huntington Avenue to the smart nev gray and red 
(fiera house. Tlte very coliningof the/oy^of that house — soft 
and dmple — bespoke the refinement of Uie Boston at today. 

In the Metn^tolitan Opera House, New YotIc, in every oth« 
<Hie at the ghb opera houses that are springing up mushnxna- 
fashion across the land, our ears would have been asstuled by 
"Libretlosl Get your Librettos!" Not so in Boston. At the 
Boston Opera House the young woman back ol the foyef slasd 
calmly announced at dodclike intervals: 
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""buudatioiu. Tmuktums." 

And the head mher, whom the older Bostonisjis grasped by Um 
hand And seemed to regard aa a long-lost friend, did not sip out, 
"Checks, pleoae." 

"Locations," he requested, u he coudesoended to the hand- 
gnaps at the socially elect. 

'"ITie nearer door for those stepping out," annonnces the goard 
apon the elevated tiun, and as f(K the surface and ti(dley-<ar8, 
those wonderful green penmbulators laden down with more signs 
than nine ordinary tK^ley-cars would carry at one time, they do 
not speak trf the newest type in Boston as "Fay-as-you-ent^ 
cars," aitxx the Fashion of less cultured conuuunities. In the Hub 
tiKy are known as Prepayment cars — its predsioii is unrelentiDg.* 
IX. What is the controlling purpose in the following selecUon from Hr. 
John Maae&eld's volume at Oatiipoli f Analyze this controlling pur- 
pose OS to the sabject itself, the authix's personal reaction, and the 
intended reados — Urgdy perhaps, the American pe(q>le. 

Let the reader imagine himself to be facing three milea of any 
wy rough broken sloping ground known to him, ground for tlw 
moot port gotse-tbyme'and-scrutKuvered, bung poor soil, but 
in some plaoes beautiful with flowers (espedolly a " spiked yellow 
flower with a whitish leaf") and on others green tromcultiTatioa. 
Let him say to himself that be and on anny of his friends ue about 
to advance up the sk^ towaids the top, and tbat as they will be 
advancing in a "line, dong tlie whole length of the three miles, hs 
will only see the advance of those oompamtirely near to him, 
aiuce f<jds or dips in the gromid will hide the others. Let hun, 
bdoie be advances, bok earnestly ak>ng the line ti the hill, as it 
■bows up dear, in blanng snnli^t only a mile from ^nin^ to see 
bis tactical objective, one little dump of pines, three hundred yards 
away, across what seem to be fields. Let him see in the whole 
length cA the hill no single human bung, nothing but scrub, earth, 
a few scattraed buildings, of the Levantine type (dirty wlute 
vrith rocrfs cX dirty red) and some patidies of dark Scotch pine, 
growing as the pine loves, on bleak crests. Let him ima^ne him- 
self to be mcse weary than he has ever been in his life before, and 
dirtia than he has ever believed it poauble to be, and pordied 
with thirst, nervous, wild-eyed and rather lousy. Let him think 
that he has not slept for more than a few minutes togethec for 
eleven days and nights, and that in all his waking hours he has 
been fighting for his life, often hand to hand in the dark with a 
firaoe enemy, and that after each fight he has bad to dig himself a 
bole in the ground, often with his tionds, and then walk three or 
four roadless miks to bring up heavy boxes under fiie. Let bim 
M Cititt. By eoattMr "t tbs irr'^"''^ 
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think, too, that id all tbose eleven days he hu Derer for an instuit 
been out ct the thunder at c&nnon, that waking or sleeping their 
devastating crash has been blasting the lur across within a nule 
or two, and this from an artillery so terrible that each discharge 
beats ui it were a wedge ol shock between the skuU-bone and the 
bnu. Iict him think too that never, for an instant, in aU that 
time, has he been free or even partly free from the peril of death in 
its most sudden and savage tonaa, and that hourly in all that time 
he has Ken his friendi blowa to pieces at bis side, or diimembwed, 
ta drowned, or driven mad, or stabbed, or sniped by tome unseen 
Btalker, or bombed in the dark sap with a handful of dynamite 
in a beef-tin, tilt th^ blood is caked upon his clothes and thick 
upon his face, and that he knows, as he stare* at the hill, that in 
a few moments, more of that dwindling band, already too few, 
God knows how many too few, for the task to be done, will be 
fone the same way, and that he himself may reckon that he bos 
done with life, tasted and spoken and loved his last, and that in a 
Jbw minutes more may be blasted dead, or lying bleeding in the 
KTub, with perhaps hb face gone and a leg and an onn bfoken, un- 
able to move but still alive, unable to drive away the Sies or icraen 
tbe ever-dropping rain, in a place ^ere none will find lum, or 
be able to help him , a place where he will die and rot and shrivd, 
tin nothing is left of him but a few rags and a few remnants 
and a little identification-disc flap{nng on his bones in the wind, 
llien let him heat the intarmittent crash and tattle at the fire 
augment suddenly and awfully in a roaring, blasting roll, unspeak- 
able and unthinkable, wUle the air above, that has long been 
whining and wUstling, becomes filled with the soeom of ihdli 
posnng like great cats of death in the Hr; let him see the shqie of 
the hill vanish in a few moments into the white, yellow, and black 
■makes of great explosions shot with fire, and watch the linea tt 
white pn8s "■'■Mpg the bill in streaks where the shr^nel aearchei 
a guspeeted trench; and then, in the height of tbe tumult, when 
bis brain Cs shaking in his head, let him pull himself togetbw with 
his friends, and clamber up out (tf the trench, to go f<»wBrd against 
an invisible enemy, safe in some unseen trench expecting him.* 
What light does the folbwing paragraph which appears at the begtv 
ning of the book throw upon the controUing purpose? 

lAter, when there was losure, I began to con^der the Darda- 
ndles Campcdgn. not as a tragedy, nor as a mistake, but as a great 
human effort, which came, more than once, very near to triumph, 
achieved the impossible many times, and failed, in tlie end, as 
many great deeds td arms have failed, from something whii^ had 
nothing to do with arms nor with tits men who bote them. Hut 
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tiie diort fuled is not Bgtunit It; much that U most splendid in 
milituy historr failed, m&ny great things and noble men have 
foiled. To myself, this failure is the second grand event of the 
war; the first was Belgium's answer to the German ultimatum.* 
X. Explain what would be your controlling purpose in a theme on any 

of the following subjects, and how yon would arraiiir< your vtatBrial 

to accomplish this purpose. 
1. What is the Primary Function of a Successful Novel? 
8. The Fhikaophy of Woman SnSnge. 
S. lorncliLaw and I«w Bttorm. 

4. liw Cbnservatism ol the American College StudenL 

5. Intellectual Bravery. 
8. A Mediwral Ftee aty. 

7. tSx. Boosevelt's Career as an ladtx at the American Oianctec. 

8. Ractical Bfflrioicy as an Enony to "Sweetness and light" 
ft. Hie iEatbetica of the Sl^scraper. 

10. Foenbilitka foe the Small Farmer in America. 

11. Hw Fntnre of Civil Engineering. 
13. HonsAeeping as an Exact Science. 

XL IiM&ste what youi controlling purpose wonid be in writing of the 
f (blowing subjects, if you chose your puipoae from the mbjeet-mitler 
oImu. llien show how the purpose nught be affected by tlK different 
aeU of reader* as they are indicated in the subheading*. 
1. The Intdligence of the Average \iAa. 

a. For a woman who eagerly desires woman suffrage. 

b. Per a refined bat nanww aristocrat, descendant of an cdd 
fan^. 

c For an agitating member ot the LW.W. 
S. Tbe Value at Coonea in Utonture foe the Tedminl Student 

a. For a bard'beaded civil en^neer, 

b. Forawhit&4uured,kiiidly idd professor of Gre^ iriiore* 
seats the intrusion of sdence and labor. 

c. For a mother who wants her son to "get everything good 
from his technical couiae." 

S. The Delists of Vlshing. 

a. F«r a wontan who cannot understand why hs husband 
want! to be always gmng on nlly fishing tripa 

b. For a group of dty men who are devotees of tbe sport 

c. Fee a small boy irtio hopes some day to go with "Dad" 
on his trips. 

A. Hie Value of the Ci^ Center. 

a. For a man who resents the extra taxation that would be 
necessary to make one in his dty. 

b. For a pronunent, public-spirited architect 
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c. Vat ft young woman gnujuate from coBegt wko eagcriy 
dedns to "do ■omething" for her city. 
5. The Spirit ot &s "Middle West," the "Old South" or aaf 
Other KCtiot) al the country. 

a. For « prond reiideiit. 

b. For a roiffy remdent ot another iection. 

C. For a penon irfao hai never thou^t d gad) a thing. 
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DEFINITION 

Dbfinition is the process of explaining a subject 1^ set- 
ting bounds to it, enclosing it within its limits, showing its 
extent. The ocean is properly defined by tlie shore; a con- 
tinent or island is defined by its coastline: shorea set limits 
to the ocean; coastlines bound the island or contiQenL So, 
when a cluld asks, "What is Switzerland? " you show on the 
map the pink or yellow or green space that is included within 
certain definite boundaries. These boundaries set a limit 
to the extent of that country ; in other words, they define 
it. As soon as a traveler steps b^ond the limit of that 
country, he is at once in another reahn, has become identi- 
fied with a quite different set of conditions and circumstances 
— he is, in fact, in a country that has a different definition 
from that of Switzerland. In the same wi^, when some one 
asks what truth ia, or nickel steel, or a grand piano, or 
humanism, or art, or rotation d crops, or a rocking chur, 
or the forward pass, you attempt, in your reply, to set 
bounds to the thing in question, to restrict it, to fence it off, 
to state the line beyond which if it goes it ceases to be one 
thing and becomes another. It is by no means alwi^s an 
easy ta^ to find this line. Many a child has come to gtieS 
in his attempts to keep safely within the limits of truth and 
yet be close up to the realm of desirable falsehood. like- 
wise many witnesses in court have been beguiled or brow- 
beaten into crossing the line without knowing that they 
were getting into the country of the enemy. But though 
the quest for the line may be difficult, a true d^nition must 
set off the thing b^ng defined from other things, must set 
bounds to it, enclose it within its limits, show its extent. 
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The Process of Definition 

The logical process tii defining consists of two steps: first, 
fitatiitg the class or group to vhich the object of definition 
belongs, as to say that Switzo'Iand is a country, the forward 
pass is a atTcOegie device in JoolbaU, humsmsm is a pkilosophj/ 
of personal development; aod second, pointing out the differ- 
ence between the object of definition and other members of 
the class, showing how it is distinguished from them. Since 
the purpose of definition is to limit the thing defined, the 
practical value of the first step is at once apparent. If, in 
total ignOTance, a resident of In<fia asks you, "What is 
ragtime?" the most hdpful thing in the world that you can 
do for him is to cleave away with (me stroke evetythiug dae 
in the world but mufdc — absolute exclusion of all other 
himiao interests — and place ragtime in that comparaUvely 
narrow &s\d. That is the first thing of great help. How- 
ever many qualities you may attribute to ragtime, — 
whether you call it inspiring, invigorating, pleasing, detest- 
able, or vhst not, — you are making at beat only slow prog- 
ress toward defining, really limiting ragtime. The number 
of pleasing things, for example, is so endless, and the things 
are so diverse in character that your listener is almost as 
ignorant after such a quality has been attributed as he was 
before. But the moment that you limit ragtime to mode 
you scatter untold clouds of doubt and place the inquire 
in the comfortable position of having a fairly large working 
knowledge. What is Idt tor the inquirer to do is merely to 
distinguish ragtime ^m other kinds of music — after all, 
a rather simple task. likewise in any definition, such a& 
that of rotation of crops, the first necessily is to place the 
subject in its proper fidd, in this case agriculture; the grand 
piano in the class <A mu^cal instruments; the rockiag diair 
in the dass of furniture. 

Now sometimes the task ot discovering to what class youf 
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subject belonga is difficult. Is a believer in Unitarianism a 
Christian? He follows the ethical teachings of Jesus but ___ 
denies him any special divinity. In this case obviously ttie 
question of dassification will depend on the definition that 
we make of Christianity. Is a man who serves the state 
in legislative or judicial capaci^ and at the same time writes 
noveb to be called a statesnuui or a man of letters? GoTem< 
ments have fallen into difficulty mtli each other over such 
things as contraband of war, there bang great doubt at 
times whether a particular thing is properly contraband or 
not. The question is sometimes doubtful — you will be 
indined to s^, "I don't know what to call this," but in 
making a definition call it you must. The United States 
Govanment, facing the problem of discovering the proper 
class for frogs* legs, in determining customs duties after 
much perturbation placed them under the heading "poul- 
try." Ordinarily you will find slight difficulty in determin- 
ing the class; but in every case you must patiently seardb 
until you have found some class into which your subject 
naturally fits. Until you have done this you obviously can- 
not set it apart from other members, because you will not 
really know what the other members are, you will be forced 
to run through the total list c^ human ideas and things. 
UntQ you know that oligarchy is one form of political society 
you cannot know whether to set it off from democracy and 
monarchy or bom ChrittianUy and BvddhUm, First, then, 
however difficult, discover the class to ^rfjich your subject 
belonga. In the following definition of a dsaring-house, you 
will find that in the course of time the class to which the sub- 
ject belonga has changed, has come to include more space, 
needs a larger fence to surround it, and therefore the defi- 
nition has been changed. 

IVhat is a clearing-Iiouse? The Supreme Court of the State of 
Pennsylvania has defined it thus: "It is an ingeolous device to 
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aimpmy and facilitate the work of the banks in reaching an adjust- 
ment and payment of the daily balances due to and from each other 
tt one time and in one place on each day. In pnictical operation 
it ia a place where all the repreaentatives of the banks in a given 
<aty meeti aod, under the supervision of a ccanpetent conunittee 
or officer selected by the associated banks, settle their accounts 
with each other and make or receive payments of balances and 
90 '<jear' the transactions of the day for which the settlement is 
made." 

Bat we must go farther than this, for though originally designed 
aa a labor-saving device, the dearing-houae bas expanded far be- 
yond those limits, until it has become a medium for united action 
among the banks in ways that did not exist even in the imagina- 
ticois of those who were instrumental in ita inception. A clearing- 
bouse, therefore, may be defined as a device to simplify and facilU 
tate the daily exchange of items and settlements of balances among 
the banks, and a medium for united action upon all questions af- 
fecting their mutual welfare.' 

The second step in the lof^cal process of definition ia to 
show how the subject for definition differs from other mem- 
bers of its class. Once I am told that the piano is a musical 
instrument I must next lesm wherein it differs from the vio- 
lin, the kettle-drum, and the English horn. The surname 
TomUnwn partly defines a person as a member of the Tom- 
Unson family, but the definition is not complete until the 
name is modified and the person is distinguished hy Oeorge 
or Charles or whatever name may belong to him. A skillful 
sheph^xi knows not only his ffocks but also the character- 
istics of tite different members of the flocks, so that he can 
say, "This sheep is the one in X flock that is always getting 
into the clover." Here "X flock" is the class, and the qual- 
ity of abusing the clover is the distinguishing individual 
tag. Since the desire in this part cd the process of defining 
is to set individuals apart, no mention will be made of quali- 
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Ues tiiat are shared in commoD but only of those that are 
peculiar to the individual. These qualities that distiuguish 
individual members of classes from each other are called the 
differeniitB, just as the class is commonly called the genus. 

For convenience in keeping the list of differentiae teason- 
ab^ small, to avcnd imwieldiness of definition, care must be 
exerdaed in diooung the class. When s class which itself 
contains other posedble classes is chosen, a long list of dif- 
ferentiae will be necessary. It is well, therefore, to choose a 
relatively small class to b^in with. For example, if I put 
the piano into the targe class of musical instrvmenis, I shall 
then be imder the necessity of amassing sufficient differentise 
to set it apart from wind instruments whether of brass 
or wood, from instruments of percussion, and from other 
stringed instruments that do not use metal strings. If I 
restrict the class to stringed imtrumenU, I thereto exclude 
the diffeientise of both wind instruments and instruments of 
percussion. ' If I further restrict the class, at the b^^inning, 
to instrumads vnih metal strings, I need then to emplc^ only 
sudi differentia as wiD set it off, perhaps, from instruments 
that do not have a sounding board for thdr metal strings. 
Such restriction of the class is advisable duefly for pur- 
poses of economy of effort in discovering the differeutiie, 
and is usually accomplished, in expression, by preceding 
the class name with a limiting adjective or by uang a limit- 
ing phrase. This adjective or this phrase is likely to be the 
expression of differentise among smaller classes, the differ- 
entiae among individual members being stated more at 
length later in the definition. 

The process of definition will be complete, then, when the 
subject of definition has been assigned to a class, wluch for 
convenience should be relatively small, and the quaUties that 
distinguish the subject from other members of the class have 
been found. 
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The Two Mtdn Classes (rf D^nltions 
Two main classes <A deGnition exist: first, the ri^dly 
logical, scientific kind such as is found in dictionaries, text- 
books, and other such writings which are not concerned 
with emotional values; and second, the less rigid, more ex- 
panded, mive informal kind which aims to please as well as 
to instruct, and which is found in ess^^ and all forms of 
writing with a strong human appeal. The two kinds are 
alike in the presence of both .genus and differentise; they 
diSer chiefly in the presence, in the less formal, of thequalities 
at pleasingness and stimulation as opposed to the qualify, 
in the formal, <rf scienU&c impersonality, cold intellectuality. 
For example, the Standard Dictionary defines a corre- 
tpondent as "one who communicates by means of letters; 
specifically one who sends regular communications from a 
distant place to a newspaper or a business house." The 
author of the volume entitled Famous War Correapondenia * 
d^nes, with mudi tlie same fundamental ideas, if not in- 
deed exactly the same, a war wmapondent as follows: 

The war correspcndent is a aewq»per man assigned to cover a 
campaign. He goes into the field with the anny, expecting to send 
bis rqiortB fiom that witching regicm koowa as " the front." He > 
IS a spedal ccxrespcMident conunisaioned to collect intelligence and 
transmit it from the camp and the battle ground. A non-comba- 
tant, he mingles fredy with men whose business it is to fight. He 
may be ten thousand miles from the home office, but he finds com- 
petition as keoi as ever it is in Fleet Street or Newq>^>er Bow. He 
is engaged in the most dramatic department of a professbn whose 
infinite variety is equalled only by its fascination. If he becomes 
a professional rather than an occasional corref^ndent, wandering 
will be his business and adventure his daily fare. Mr. A. G. Hales 
is of the opinion that the newspaper man who is chosen as a war 
correspondent has won the Victoria Cross of journalism. 
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For tlK making of a Gtst-rate war correspondent there ore re- 
qnired all tlie qualificatu»ia of a capable reporter in any other 
bnndi of the pnrfeasion, and others besides. P^h<q)s it is true 
that the regular hack wcwk of the oidinaiy aevrBpe,pe^ man is the 
best training for the scribe erf war. Ihe men wbo had reported 
fires and trun wrecks in American cities proved thctnsdves able 
to describe vigorously and clearly the campaign in Cuba. WiUiun 
Howard Buas^ had been doing a great variety ot descriptive 
writing b^re he was sent to the Crimea. "Die prime requisites tor 
a satisfactory war oorreapond^it are Ihoae fundamental to success 
in any kind of newqwper wo^ the abili^ to see straight, to write 
vividly and sccuratdy, and to get a story on the wire 

Occasitmally a brilliant worionan appears frcMD nowhere, the 
hi^ipy possesstw of an almost uncanny intuition ot movements 
and purposes. Suc^ a man was Archibald Fcwbes. But Forbe^ 
no less than the average special, had to have the physical capaaty 
to march with the private soldier, to ride a hundred miles at a clip 
at top speed over rough country, to sleep in the c^ien, to stand the 
heat of the desert and the cold of the mountain height, to endure 
hunger and thirst and all the dcprivatkms of a hard campaign. 
Every oorre^Mwd^it at times must ke^ going until his strength 
is utterly ^lent. He must have the tenaaty which docs not yield 
to ezhausliaa until his messages are written and on the way to his 
papa. When the soldier ceaaes fighting, the cOTrespoodent's 
work is only begun. He needs also to have a d^ree of familiar- 
ity with the affairs of the present and the histtny of the past irfiich 
will secure him the respect of the officers with wbran he m^ asso- 
date. Along with the courage of the soout he should pomess the 
suavity and tact of the diplcxnat, for he will have to get along 
with men of all types, and occaKonally, indeed, his own influeiKe 
may overlap into the field of intematiooal diplomacy. British 
correspondents, having covered many wars, small and great, since 
1870, usually are acquainted with several languages, and oftoi 
have acquired a knoiriedge of the technicalities <rf militaiy sdence. 

Of the two kinds of defimtion — formal and iDformal — 
you will mcne often have occasion to write the second. You 
must goard against the danger, in such writing, of allowing 
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the interest to cloud the truth, of b^ng led into inaccurate 
partial statements by your desire to please. At the root 
of eveiy good definition is still the accurate statement of 
genus and differentia. It ia chiefly of the second kind that 
tre ahaU treat here. If you can write a definition that is 
pleasing and stimulating and also accurate, you can always 
boil it down into the more bald formal statement such as the 
dictionaiy offers. Whatever powers ot grace or neatness in 
egression you possess, whatever powers of saying things in 
a pleasing manner, it is your privilege to empk^ in the wiib- 
ing (rf defiuiti(HUL 

General Cautions 

Vat &s sake of clearness and general effectiveness a few 
cautions need to be made. In the first place, be sure to ex- 
dude everything from your definition that does not prc^ierly 
belong in it For example, if you define the aeroplane as a 
machine that journeys throng the air under its own power, 
you indude dirigible balloons, idiich are not aen^lanes. 
Yon must introduce both the diaracteristics of being heavier 
then air and of having a plane or planes before your defini- 
tion can stand. You will make this exdusitm by choosing 
both class and diffn«ntite with the greatest care. 

In the seocmd place, include everything that does pn9>er!y 
bdong in the definition. If you define a bridge as a roadway 
over a stream, either resting <m piers or hanging on cables 
strung over towers, you ezdude pontoon l^idges certainly, 
and all bridges across diy chasms, if not other kinds. Not 
until you indude all varieties of things crossed and all the 
methods of st^iport and the various materials used will your 
definition be sound and complete. 'Dus does not mean that 
you will have to make an endless list tJ all possible forms, 
but that you will make a comprdienaive statement which 
will allow of bdng distributed over all the different forma 
and kinds (^ bridges. 
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In the third i^aoe, use simple and familiar diction. Since 
the first purpose of a definition is to explain, one that is ot>- 
ecure or difiScuIt makes confusion worse confounded. The 
famous — or notorious — definition which Dr. Johnson 
made of so simple a thing as network, "anything reticulated 
or decussated at equal distances with interstices between 
the intersections," is worse than useless because it po«- 
tiv^ throws dust upon a comparatively eatfy matter to 
p^xieive — unless the reader take time out for meditation. 
Bcmember tltat the Gettysburg Address and many fi Shake- 
speare's sonnets are largely in words of one syllable. And 
then do not be afr^d that you will be understood; the fire 
is always presumably smnewhat more uncomfortable than 
the hying-pan. 

In the fourth place, do not use the term that you are de- 
fining, ot any doivative ot it. Whoi coU^e freshment in 
mortal combat with a quiz question, define a description 
as aometkiafi that descnbea, the? use words that profit them 
nothing. That a cow is a cow is fairly obvious. Thetempt&< 
tion to make this mistake, which, in the intellectual world, 
occupies the rdative space (tf the saucy old advice, "Chase 
youisdf round theblockl" occurs usually when a long d^- 
iiiti(Hi is being written, in which the writer foigets to keep 
the horizon clear, and finally falls into the formula xia x, ■ 
To avoid yieldiog to such temptation, you will do well, after 
a definiti<m is complete, to phrase it in< a an^ aentcmoo 
which shall indude both differentiae and genus, and in which 
you can ean^ discover the evil formula x is x. Bardolph, 
in Shakespeare's King Henry IV, yields to the temptation 
— for which we are glad as to humor but not made wise as to 
meaning — when ShaDow puts him to the test: 

Shalhte: Better accommodated! it ia good; yea, indeed, it is: 
good phrases are surely, and ever were, vny commendable. Ao- 
oomtaiodated! it comea ol accommodo: very good; a good phrase. 

Bardolfh: Pardon me. airt I have heard the word. Phrase cal 
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yoa it? by tiua good day, I know not the phraae; but I will mamfan^ 
the word with my sword to be a aoIdierJike word, and a wwd 
of exceeding good oonunand, by heaven. Acconunodated; that is, 
when a man is, as th^ s^r, accommodated; or whoi a man is, 
bemg, whweby 'a may be thought to be acoommodated; whidi is 
an excellent thing. 

In the fifth place, be sine that yoa define, and do not 
merely "talk about" the subject. Any amount of however 
interesting comment that faib) to accompli^ the two neoes- 
uties of definition, statement of the genus and the diSerentue, 
is futile; it is not definition. Tlus temptation, like the former 
one, will be overcome if you take the trouble to phrase the 
actual material of your definition in one sentence that really 
includes both genua and <USerentiGe. As a minor suggestion, 
do not begin your definition with the words, "X is when" 
or "X is where," unless you are defining either a unit of 
time or a place — and even then you will do well to avoid 
these too frequently used phrases. 

Finally, do not make your definition too mechanical, too 
much lacking in real life. Thinking of how you must deal 
with genus and differentiEe, you are liable to be overwhelmed 
with the grim duty of being logical, and to forget that yoa 
should also be human, that people read definitions, as other 
kinds (tf writing, in the double hope of information and 
pleasure. No real antagonism exists between logic of the 
strictest kind and [Measurable presentation, as is proved 
by the examples quoted during the course of this chapter 
and at the &id. While you remember your subject, re- 
member also your reader; then you will be unlikely to make 
a dull definition. 

Metliods of Defining 

You may use various methods of defining. Sometimes yoa 

will dioose only one, and sometimes you will combiiie. 
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There is no spedal virtue in one method more than another 
except aa sometimes one happens to be more useful tor a 
^ven case, as we shall see. In selecting your method, then, 
select on the basis of practical workability tor the effect that 
you desire to create, adhering to one or using several as 
seems most effective. 

a. The Method qf lUuttraiion 
One of the most useful, natural, and easy methods is that 
of ^ving an example or illustration of the thing that is being 
defined. The great usefulness of this method lies in the 
stimulating quaUty that the concrete example always has. 
If you wish to define an abstract quality, tor example, such 
as pcdriutum, or honor, or generositjf, you will often find ad- 
vautage, for the first, in caUing up the figure of Washington, 
<rf Lincoln, of Cromwell; in dting, for the second, the case of 
some man who, after bankruptcy, has set himself to p^ all 
his fomierdebt8,orof Begulus who, thou^ he had the chance 
not to keep his promise to return to Carthage as piisoner, 
yet bade Rome farewell and returned tounapeakaUe tenure; 
in presenting, for the third, a specific set of conditions, sudi 
as possession c^ only one dime, whidi is then shared mth an- 
other person who is even less fortunate, or showing a known 
person, like Sir Philip Sidney, who, though at death's dooi 
on the field of battle, ui^ed that the exquisite joy of cold 
vater be given to a comrade who was even more terribly in 
need. In every one of these cases the quality under defi- 
nition is [vesented in an easily grasped, concrete form that 
has the great advantage of human interest, of stimulating 
the reader's thou^t. That using such a method is natural 
is apparent as soon as we remember that we think large^ 
in concrete forms, specific cases. That it is rather easy is 
obvious, because so many instances are alw^s at band to be 
used. 
The danger in this method is that the exanq>le chosen will 
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not be entirely fair. Such lack of fairness may oocur if the 
examine covers too little ground of the definition or if it 
too highly accentuates one phase of the subject of d^nition. 
If, for instance, you cit« the example of the man who gave 
away his only pair of shoes, as an example of g^ierosity, you 
may run the risk of making the reader think that nothing but 
an extreme act has the real stamp of the generous giver, or 
that generosity is expressed only in material w:^s, forgetting 
that it is genooua to acknowledge a fault OT to overtook un- 
intended affront. To avoid this danger be sure that your 
example is fair and sufficiently comprehensiTe, and if it is 
not, choose other examples to add to it until you are con- 
vinced of the all-round fitness of your definition. In the 
following examines you may feel that Gissing does not 
wholly define jxnerty, whereas Shaw is more complete in his 
approach to defining ability that gives value for money, and 
tSx. Morman by taking a typical example and working it 
out arrives at complete understanding with perhaps lesB<rf 
inquant interest 

Bladcberries hanging thick upon the hedge bring to my memoiT 
sranething <A Itwg ago. I had Bomdiow escaped into the country 
and aa a long walk b^an to feel mid-day hunger, lite wayside 
brambles were fruiting; I picked and ate, and ate cm, until 1 had 
cmue within sight of an inn where I might have made a good meal. 
But my hunger was 8atis6ed; I had do need of anything more, and. 
as I thought of it, a strange feeling of surprise, a sort of bewilder- 
ment, came upon me. WtiatI Could it be that I had eaten, and 
eaten sufficiently, v/ithmd paying f It struck me as an extraordi- 
naiy thing. At that time, my ceaseless preoccupation was how to 
obtain money to keep myself olive. Many a di^r I had suffered 
hunga because I duist not spend the few coins I possessed; the 
food I cotdd buy was in any case unsatisfactory, unvaried. But 
here nature had given me a feast, which seemed delicious, and I 
had eaten all I wanted. The wonder held me for a long timci and 
to this day I can recall it, understand it. 
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t Uimk thoe could be no better illiutntitm (rf what it mewu to 
be poor in a great town.' 

In buameas, as a rule, a man must make what he geta and some- 
thing over into the bargain. I have known a man to be employed 
by a firm of underwriters to interview would-be insurers. His sole 
business was to talk to them and decide whether to insure or not. 
Salary, £4000 a year. This meant that the loss of his judgment 
would have cost his employers more than £4000 a year. Other 
men have an eye for contracts or whatnot, or are bom captains ot 
industry, in which cases they go into business on their own account, 
and make ten, twenty, or two hundred pvx cent where you or I 
would lose five. Or, to turn back a moment from the giants to the 
minnows, take the case of a woman with the knack of cutting out 
a dress. Sie gets six guineas a week instead of eighteen shillings. 
Or she has perhaps a ladylike air and a figure on which a mantle 
looks well. For these she can get several guineas a week merely 
by standing in a show-room letting mantles be tried on her b^ore 
customers. All these people are renters of ability; and their abil- 
ity is insqiarable from them and dies with them. The excess of 
their gains over those of an ordinaiy person with the same capital 
and educatifmisthe "rent" of theezceptiou^ "fertility." Butob- 
•erve. if the able person makes £100,000, and leaves that to his son, 
who. being but an ordinary gentlanao, can get only ttom two and 
a half to lour per cent on it, that revenue is pure iotneston capital 
and in no sense whatev» rent of ability.* 

By "amortisatioQ" Is meant the method of paying a debt by r^- 
uiar semi-annual or annual instalments. To illustrate: 

Suppose a farmer gives a mortgage on bis farm of 91000, with 
mterest at 5 per cent. In addition to the interest, he agrees to pay 
It percent a year coi the principal. This makes a total of T per cent 
a year, tx a payment d 970, whidi may be paid in two s«ini-annual 
installments of CS6 each. The Gist year's interest and payment on 
the principal are taken as the amount to be paid annually. But 

> Omgtijimbii: Tit f'ri—UPaimirfBmTtRtKnfi,''Avtmia." Br pcrmiumi ol 
Ok pabbben, E. F. DottoD k Co.. New York Qly. . 

• Obisb B. Bhairi BcaaUim ant Burmar Srau. Bj omrtB]' ot tbo [oblkben, trim 
I«M C«q*iigr, Nsw Yoili Otr- 
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trf the first payment, {SO represents th« intereat and $80 the p^^ 
ment on the principal. Aft^' the first year's payment, tlierefore, 
instead of owing (1000, the fanner owes only $980, with interest at 
£ per cent. 

For the sake of atmplicity, let ms suppose that payments are 
made annually. When the next time of payTnent comes round, the 
tanner pays his $70. Since his debt is less, the interest the second 
year amounts to $49 instead of $£0, and thetcfore the pajmient on 
the principal is $S1 instead of $20 as it was the first year. In the 
eecood year the debt is reduced to $959. 

On the return of the third time of payment the farmer pays an- 
other $70, of which amount $47.95 represents the interest and 
$22.09 the payment on the principat This reduces the farmer's 
mortgage debt to $936.0A. 

Now, this system cd payment and method of reducing the debt 
continues until the mcNiigage has beeo lifted by a gradual process. 
Tbiia, while the annual payments are always the same, tlie amount 
of int^est is always decreasing and the amount of the payments 
cm the debt is always increasing. Consequently, the mortgage 
is paid off in ten to forty years according to the rate of payment 
on the loan that the debtor himsdf electa to pay when the con- 
tract is made. This is the simple principle of amortizaticm, and it 
is recognized in Europe as the safest, easiest, and best method of 
reducing land-mortgage indebtedness hiUiato conceived and put 
into practice.* 

It, then, you have a subject that b abstract and po-haps 
dlifficult to understand in abstract explanation; if you wish 
to stimulate your readers and make their reading pleasant; 
if, for any reason, yon wish to write informally, then you 
may well decide to employ the useful, natural, and easy 
method of definition by illustration. 

h. The Method qf ComparUon or Contrast 
A second method, closely akin to that by illustration, is 
the method of defining by comparison or contrast. The 
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value of this metibod lies in its liveliness and the ease with 
whicb it maJces an i<iea comprehended. The hvehness de- 
rives laxgely tiom the usual presence of spedfic facts or 
things with which the subject ot definition is compared or to 
which it is contrasted, and from the imaginative stimulus 
that perception of ^milarity in function creates. The im- 
plied definition of leader in politics in Lincoln's famous re- 
mark ahout dianging pohtical parties in war time, "Don't 
smiip horses while crossing a stream," is not only true, but 
more, it is interesting. The ease of comprehension is due 
lai^ely to emi^ying the method of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown in that comparison is usually made 
to things already familiar. If contrast is used, there is the 
added interest of dramatic presentation found especnaUy 
in oratorical definitions. Liveliness and ease in oomprehen- 
cdon make this method a valuable one in addressing a popular 
or an unlearned body of readers; it presents the truth and it 
enlists interest. Li the following examples you will not be 
aware of dramatic quality in the first but you will find 
picturesque qualities in both. 

Lord domex describes a responsible statesmui in a dtxaacncy 
OS Vfay mudi in the position of a man in a boat off the mouth of 
a tidal riv». He long has to strive agMnst wind and current until 
finally a favorable ccmjunctJon of weaUter sad tide forms a wave 
upon which he rides safely into (he hatfoor. lltere is an essential 
trutlL in tliia which no man attempting to play the part of leader 
in a democracy can foiget except at hb peril. Government by 
public opinion is bound to get a sufficient body of public opinion 
on its side. But withal it is manifestly the duty of a leader to help 
form a just public opinion. He must dare to be temporarily un- 
popular, if only in that way he can get a temporaiy hearing for the 
truths which the people ought to have presoited to them. He is to 
execute the popular will, but he is not to neglect shaping it. It is 
his duty to be properiy receptive, hut his main striving ought to be 
that virtue should go out of him to touch and quicken the masses 
of his dtizeq?. It ibm minds and imagiiiations are iJayed upon 
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with suflSckst peraistence and nifficient skill, the; will give him 
back his own kleas with enthusioam. A man who throws a ball 
against a wall gets it back again as if hurled b; the dead brick and 
mortar; but the original impulse is in his own muscle. So a demo- 
cratic leader may say, if he chooses, that he takes only what is 
pressed upon him by the people; but his function is oftm first to 
press it upon them.' 

^le quack novel is a thing which looks like a book, and whkA 
is compounded, advertised, and marketed in precisely the same 
fashion as Castoria, Wine of Cardui, Alcola, Mrs. Summers's free- 
to-you-my-sister Harmless Headache Bemedy, Viavi Tablettes, and 
other patent medicines, harmful and harmless. As the patent med- 
icine is made of perfectly well-known drugs, so the quack novel 
of course contains perfectly familiar dements, and like the medicine, 
it comes wrapped in superlative testimonials from those who s^ 
they have swallowed it to their advantage. Instead of "After 
twenty years of bed-riddoi Kgtmy, one bottle of your Fosforo cured 
every ache and completely restored my manhood," we have "The 
secret of his powers is the same God-given secret that inspired 
Shakespeare and upheld Dickens." This, from the Philadelphia 
Sunday Dispatch, accompanies a quadc novel by Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright, at whom the Portland, Or^on, Journal remarks, "It is 
this almost clairvoyant power of reading the human soul that has 
made Mr. Wright's books """""fl the most ronarkable works of the 
present age." Similar to that aroma of piety Bad charity which ac- 
ccunpanies the quat^ medicines, an equally perceptible odor id 
sanctity is wafted to ua with Mr. Wright; and juat as imitators 
will make their boxes and bottles to resemble thoae of an already 
aucceaaful trade article, so arc Mr. Wright's volumea given that 
red cloth and gdd lettering which we have come to associate with 
the bindings erf Mr. Winston Churchill's very popular and agree- 
able novels. Lastly — like the quack medicines — the quack 
novel is (ntostly) harmful; not always because it is poisonous 
(though this occurs), but because it pretenda to be literature and 
is taken for literature by the millions who swallow it year after 
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year m their chief mental nourishment, and whose bruns it nps 
and dilutes. In diort, both these dums — the book and the 
medicine — wm and bamboozle their puUic through methods al- 
most idoiticaL* 

F<ff complete truth you Deed to present botli resemblance 
and difference. This necessity is appaient as soon as we 
lemember that the diSerentie are c^ vital importance, that 
we undefstaud tlie subject only when we tee bow it diff^B 
from (Aha membos of the same cUaa, When these differ- 
ences are d[>viou8, <A conise Uwy need no mmtiDn. Btit 
in defining ttit and humor, for example, or imnnoraliiy and 
unootaenUonality, we must know not only the paralieJifimfl 
but also the divergencies. The best method of fvoceduie 
is to discover in each of the subjects compared the vital 
things, the heart without which it could not exist, and then 
to observe how these work out in the particulars of the 
subject, la defining State and Nation in the following se- 
lection Mr. Russell talKs care to show both resemblances 
and differ^toes. 

Nation is not to be defined by affinities ot langu^e or a ocmo- 
mon historical origin, thou;^ these things often help to pnxiuoe 
a nstjoa. Switzerland is a nation, in ^ite of diversitiea of race, 
religioa, and language. RngUnH utd Sootland now form one 
natiim. though they did not do so at the time (tf our Civil War. 
This is shown by Cromwell's saying, in the hei^t of the conflict, 
that he would rather be subject to the dcMninion of the royalists 
than to that of the Scotch. Great Britain was oae state before it 
was one natimi; on the other hand, Germany was one nation be- 
fore it was one state. What ccmstitutes a nation is a s^itimait 
and an instinrt — a sentiment of similarity and an instinct of be- 
baigiiig to the same group or herd. The instinct is an extension 
of tiie instinct wbidi ccHistitutea a fiock of sheep, or any other 
group of gr^arioos imimiilB. The soitimtiit which goes with this 
ia like a milder and more extended form of family feeling. When 
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we returo to En^and after hariiig bem oa the Cwitinent, we fed 
■Maething triendi^ in the familiar ways, and it is easy to believe 
that EngUshnMii on the whole are Tirtuoua while many foreigners 
are full of designing wk^^dneas. 

Such fediogs malce It easy to oiganize a nation into a state. It 
is not difllcult, as a rule, to acquiesce ia the (»ders of a national 
government. We fed that it is our govonment, and that its de- 
creeB are more cr less the same as tboae which we should have given 
if we ouiselves had been the governors, lliere is an instinctive, 
and usually unconaooua, sense <^ a common purpose animating tJu 
members of a nation. Hiis becomes eqveciaUy vivid when there 
is a war or a danger of war. Any cue who, at such a time, stands 
out against the orden <^ his goverameut feds an inner conflict 
quite different frcMn any that he would feel io standing out against 
the ardem of a foreign govemment. in whose power be mi^t happen 
to find himself. If he stands out, he does so with a more or less 
otmscioufl hcq>e that his govarmieait may in time come to think as 
he does; whereas, in standing out against a fcH«ign gov^nment, 
no sudi h(^)e is nec»ssaiy. This group instinct, however it may 
have arisoi, is what oMistitutes a nation, and what makes it im- 
p<Hrtaiit that the boundaries ot oatiims should also be the bounda- 



e. The Method of ZHnnon 
A third method, often used, and nmilar in its general form 
to analysis, divides the subject into its various headings, 
the sum of whidi must equal the whole. Tbis method differs 
from analysis, perhiqis, in that it treats the subject throu^- 
out as a unit rather than as a congregation of parts. This 
method may be used to define a subject like vuOheme^ctf 
in stating that it is the pure science which includes arith- 
metic, algebra, geometiy, etc., or to define a quality like 
patnoUtmy by enumerating the qualities that patriotism 
has. These qualities m^ be, also, the uses to which the 
subject can be put, as in defining a tool or a macliine. The 
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method consists in establishing the genus and then, from a 
mental map of the subject, selecting the various parts that 
constitute the whole, whether these parts be of physical 
extent, as in defining the United States by giving the various 
sections of the country, or oS spiritual sigoificaoce, as in de- 
fining an honest man by staUng thequalitjes that he should 



One danger from this method is lack of completeness; 
great practice value attaches here to the caution to be sure 
that the definition includes aJl that properly belongs under 
it. Another danger is in the temptation to "talk about" the 
subject without actually defining it, merely saying some 
{feasant things and then ceaang. The caution against this 
danger in general must be remembered. Properly used, this 
method, though it is sometimes rather formal, should result 
in great clearness throu^ completeness of definition. The 
following celebrated definition of a "classic" is a good ex- 
ample of compact definition by this method, and the defi- 
nition of "mond atmosphere" of a more leisurely, informal 
breaking-up. 

A clasaic is an authw who hu ^iriched the human mind, who 
has really added to Ha treasure, who has got it to take a st^ 
further; who has discovered some unequivocal moral truth, or pene- 
trated to sune eternal passion, in that heart of man where it seemed 
as though oU wne known and explored, who has produced his 
thought, or his oboervstioa, or his invention, under some form, no 
matter what, so it be laige, great, acute, and reasonable, sane and 
beautiful in itself; who has q>oken to all in a style c^ his own, yet 
a st^ which finds itself the style of everybody, — in a style that 
is at once new and antique, and ia the contemporary of all ages.^ 

The moral atmosphere of the office was ideal. I mean more in the 
extended and not alone in our specific BngHah gense, though in the 
latter it was even perhaps more marked, lliere was not only no 
temporizing, eompromisiug, compounding with candor, in eitha 
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major matten or trifiing; there was no partiality or ingenuily or 
bland indiSereoce by which the devil may be, and n often is, 
whipped round the itump. There was in the Nation' t field and con- 
ception of its function oo tonptation to anything d this sort, to be 
sure, whidi oxuidoation may conceivably qualify its ■nnrntimriit 
fd merit on the Day cS Judgment — a day when we m^ h(q>e the 
sins c^ daily journalism will, in consequence of the same ocmsidera- 
tion, be extended some leniency — but certainly cannot obaraire 
the fact of its conipicuous integrity. There were people then — 
as now — that complained of its fairness; which involved, to my 
mind, the most naive attitude imaginable, smce it was the Nation'a 
practice that had provided the objector with his criterion of fair- 
ness in journalism. Of course he might assert that this was only a 
way of saying that the paper made extraordinary claims which in 
his estimation it failed to justify; but this was vo'biage, the fact 
bung as I have stated it. 

Bnt I also mean by moral atmoq>here the peace, the soenity, 
the gentleness, the self-respect, the feeling of charact^, Ihat pes- 
vaded the office. We seemed, to my sense, so recently filled with 
the reactions of Park Bow phenomena, "to lie at anchor in the 
stream of Time," as Cariyle said of Oxford — which, actually, we 
were very far from doing; there was never any doubt of the JVoJton's 
being what is now called a " live wire," especially among those who 
took hold of it unwarily — as now and thai some one did. Mr. 
Garrison shared the first editorial room with me. Mr. Godkia had 
the back office. The publication offices were in fr«»it, occiq>ied by 
the amiable Mr. St John and his staff, which included a goitle and 
aristocratic colored bookkeeper who resonbled an East Indian phi- 
losopher — plainly a Garrisonian prot^. The siloice I eqtecially 
lemunbtt as deli^tful, and I never fdt from the first the slightest 
constraint; Mr. Garrison had the courtesy that goes with active 
considerateness. The quiet was brok^i only by the occasional 
interchange of conversation betwe^i us, or by the hearty laugh 
of Mr. Godldn, whose laugh would have been the most not«- 
wc»rthy thing about him if he had not had so many other note- 
worthy diaracteristics; or by a visit now and then from Arthur 
Sedgwick, in my time not r^ularly "on" the paper, who always 
brought the lai^er wwld in with him (the office vxu perhaps a little 
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ckurtnl a§ a rule), or the appearance of Earl Shinn with his art 
or dnunatic criticiam — both the best writtoi, it not aLu the beat 
we have ever had in this countiy, and the latter so distinguished, 
I think, as to be unique. 

Of course, there were naitors, contributors and candid friends, 
bat mainly we worked in almost Quakmsh tranquillity five days 
in the wedc during my mcumbency.' 

d. The Mdhod qf tUpdHwn 

A fourth method, which may be used in comwcUon trith 
any other, oonsiats in repeating the definition over and over 
in different words, from different points of view,diiving home 
by accumulated emphasis. The value of this method lies 
in its feeling of absolute sureness in the reader's mind: once 
completed, the definition seems quite settled, quite tamped 
down, quite dinched. It is a difficult method to emt^y, 
for the writer is in great danger of saying exactly the 
same thing again and again, forgetting to assume different 
points d view. From such a definition tediousnese is of 
course the result. The subjects treated by this method are 
likely to be abstract matters upon which li^t is shed from 
various an^es, as if one poured spot li^ts from all sides 
upon some object which remains the same but which delivers 
up all its phases. Emerson often used this method, as in 
the following example where both the method kA repetition 
and that of comparison are used: 

The two parties which divide the state, the party of Conserva- 
tism and that ot Innovation, arc very old, and have disputed the 
poascssioa of the world ever since it was made. ... It is the coun- 
t^acticm of the coitripetal and the cmtrifugal forces. Innovation 
is the salient energy: Conservatism the pause on the last move- 
ment. "Tltat whidi is was made by God," says Conservatism. 
"He is leaving that, he is entering this other," enjoins Innovation. 

There is always a certain meanness in the argument of conserva- 

in Cauf/iaj. By 
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tism, joined with a certain superiority in ita fact. It affirms b» 
cause it holds. Its fingers clutch the fact, and it will not open its 
eyes to see a better fact. The castle which conservatism is set to 
defend is the actual state of things, good and bad. The project 
of innovation is the best possible state of things. Of course con- 
servatism always has the worst of the argument, is always aptdo- 
giziog, pleading a necessity, pleading that to change would be to 
deteriorate: it must saddle itself with the mountainous load of the 
violence and vice of society, must deny the possibility of good, 
deny ideas, and suspect and stoue the prophet; whilst innovation is 
always in the right, triumphant, attacking, and sure of final success. 
Conservatism stands im man's confessed limitatious, reform on hia 
indisputable infinitude; conservatism on circumstance, t^Kxalism 
on power; one goes to make an adroit member of the social frame, 
the other to postpone all things to the man himself; conservatism 
is debonair and social, reform is individual and imperious. We 
are reformers in the spring and summer, in autumn and winter we 
stand by the old; reformers in the mining, conservers at night 
E^orm is affinnative, conservatism negative; conservatism goes 
toe comfort, reform for truth. Cons^vatism is more candid to 
bdiold another's worth; reform more disposed to maintain and 
increase its own. Conservatism makes no poetry, breathes do 
prayer, has no invention; it is all memoiy. Reform has no grati- 
tude, no prudence, no husbandry. It makes a great difference to 
your figure and your thought whether your foot is advancing or 
receding. Conservatism never puts the foot forward; in the hour 
when it does that, it is not establishment, but refona. Conserva- 
tism tends to universal seeming and treachery, believes in a nega- 
tive fate; believes that men's temper governs them; that for me it 
avails not to trust in principles, they will fail me, I must bend a 
little; it distrusts nature; it thinks there is a general law without 
a particular application, — law for all that does not indude any 
one. Refonn in its antagonism niclines to asinine resistance, 
to kick with hoofs; it runs to ^otism and bloated self-conceit; it 
runs to a bodiless pretension, to unnatural refining and elevation 
whidi ends m hypocrisy and sraisuat reaction. 

And so, while we do not go beyond general statsnents, it may 
be safely affirmed of these two metaphysical antag<mists, that each 
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IB a good half but an impossible wliole. Each exposes the abuses of 
the other, but ID a true B0ciet7, in a true man, both must combine.^ 

e. The Method of Elimination 
Two methods, which are perhaps less frequently found, 
but whidi are none the less useful, remain to be mentioned. 
The first is the method of elimination, that is, the method 
of defining a thing by telling what it is not, by eliminating 
all things with which it might become confused. This method 
ia <rf great value in defining an idea which is often conffldered 
to mean what it actually does noL By shutting out the 
erroneous interpretations, one by one, the errors are finally 
disposed of. This method is most effective when not only 
are tlie wrong interinvtations excluded, but the correct Idea, 
interpretation, is poutively stated at some point. If tUs 
is not done there lingers in the reader's mind a tunt <:^ sus- 
picion that ather the author did not know exactly the cor- 
rect meaning, or that the subject is really too difScult to 
bear real definition. And with a reader who does not think 
clearly in original ways a positive statement is almost essen- 
tial !est he be unable to tell what the subject really is, after 
all, being unable to supply tiie re»due after the process of 
elimination has been completed. Following this method 
MJr. Cross defines Socialism by showing that it is not an- 
arcl^, is not single tax, is not communism, and is not other 
systems with which it is often confused. The result is to 
leave socialism standing out by itself with clearness. In the 
following defimtifm of college spirit the author has followed 
tiie method <rf elimination to clear awi^ the haze that in 
many minds surrounds the subject: 

CoU^e spirit is like ancestry: we are all supposed to have it, but 
few of us know intimately what it is. The freshnma in whose heart 
beats desire to show loyalty, the graduate whose pulse stira as the 
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b&in nean Uie "little old oJl^e," the Khmmus wlio nnlies }as 
pune-strings at the cbrkMi call of a deficit — do these ahow loj^t; 
by mere desire €x by deeds? And it t^ deeds, by what kind of ao 
tion shall their loyalty be detenniaed? 

In the fiist place, cdl^e fpirit i* not mere voice culture. Hie 
man who yelU until hia face is purine and hi« thtost is a candidate 
for the rest care is not necessarily di^I^ing college q>irit — 
though be m^ poMess it Yelling is not excluded; it is merely 
denied the first [dace. For, to parody Shakespeare, s man can 
yell and yeQ and stiD be a cc^ege slacker. Cheering, indiscrimi. 
nate noise m^dng, evoi nnging the oolite song with gusto at ath- 
letic games — none ot these will stamp a man as necesmrily loyal. 
Nor will partidptttim in athletic qKots or in "ctJlege activitiea" 
of other natures be sufficient to dedare a man, fw the participa- 
tion may be of a purely selGdi nature. The man who makes s 
recMd in the prints chiefly for his own gloty, or the man who 
edits the ccJlege p^>er because by so doing he can "make a good 
thing out ot it" tm himself, is not possessed of true college spirit, 
for collie spirit demands mcwe than mere sdfidmess. In the 
same way, taking part in celdvrations, mangling down Main Street 
with a flag fiutt^ing round his ears, a sunflower in his buttonhole, 
an inane griuonhisface.aswagger inhis gait,andadeterminatioa 
to tell the wbde worid that hia " de» old Alma Mater " is " the fin- 
est Uttle o^ege in the wrald " — tlus, too, is without avail, thou^ 
it is not necessarily opposed to ocJlege qurit. For this exhibition, 
also, is largely selfish. Likewbe, becoming a "grind," reaaoving 
one's self bom the human fdlowsbip that oolite ought to furnish 
in its most delightful form, and becwnhig determined to prepare 
for a successful busiueBB career without r^ard to the warm Sow ot 
human emotion through the heart — this is not collie q>irit. All 
these harmless things are excluded because they are primarily 
sdfish, and college qtirit ii primarily opposed to selfishness. 

True college iq>irit is found in the man whose heart has warmed 
to the love of his oidlege, whose eyes have cau^it the vision of th« 
ideals that the ccdlege possesses, whose brain has thought ova 
and undeistood these ideals until th^ have become vety fibre of 
his being. Ihis man will yell not for the selfish pleasure of wallow- 
ing in sentimentality, but for the solid glory of bis college; will run 
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and lefv, will edit tite p^xr with the desire to make and Ice^ the 
ccdl^e in the fnmt rank of athletic, social, and intellectual life; will 
study hard that the college may not be disgraced through him; 
will ccoiduct himself like a gentleman that no one may sneer at the 
inatitutirai which has sponsored him; will resent any slurs upon 
the fair name of the collie; will be willing to sacrifice himself, his 
own perKHial glory, for the sake of the college; will be willing to 
give trf his moaey and his time until, perhaps, it hurts. And 
aboveall, he will never forget the gleam of idealism that he received 
in the old halls, the vision of his chance to serve his fellows. The 
jnaa who does these things, who thinks these things, has true 
collie qurit. 

/. The Method of Showing Origin, Cause, Effect 
The other of these two methods is that of defining by 
showing the origin or causes of the subject or by showing its 
effects. If we can be made to see what forces went to the 
making of anything, or what has resulted from it, we shall 
have a fairly clear idea of the nature (A the thing. Tbva 
we may perhaps best understfmd the nature of cabinet 
government by showing how the system came into bein^ 
what need it filled, what forces produced it. The same 
method might make clear primitive Greek drama, the Ean- 
seaHe Leagve, fertilization of land, the Federal ReBerve Syttem 
1^ Banking, the modem orchestra. And by diowing the effects 
we might define such matters as the Monteaaori method cf 
education, the Feudal System, anarchy, mHiiarism, The 
writer of a definition after this method needs to take care 
that ^en he has ^own the various causes or effects, he 
surely binds them somehow together and vitally to the sub- 
ject of definition. There must be no dim feeling in the mind 
of the reader that, after all, the subject is not yet clearly 
limned, not yet set oS from other things. The definiticnt 
which follows malces clear the ori^u of the mechanical 
engineer, and by showing what he does, what need there 
was for him, what tack he fills, makes clear what he is. 
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The period of systematie and sdentific power development is 
ccnncident with the true progress of the moat basal of the several 
branches of natural philosophy, chetnistr?, physics, mechanica, 
thermodynamics, and the tiieory of elasticity of materials of con- 
Btniction; and there is no doubt that the steam engine, which was 
designed and built by workmen b^ore these were formulated, 
attracted the attentiMi of philosophers who, in attempting to 
nplain what took place in it, created a related body of principles 
by which future development was guided, and which are now the 
fundamental bases for the design of the future. Those men who 
became familiar with the natural sciences, and also with the shop 
methods of making machinery, and who brought both to bear oa 
the problem of the production ot machinery for specified conditions, 
ccnnbining the qiecial knowledge of the sdoitist and tlie ahop 
mechanic, were the first mechanical engineess; and the profession 
of mechanical engineering, which is tlie term applied to t^ sort 
of business, was created out of the ^orts to improve power 
syst^ns, so as to make them more Sclent and adapted to all 
classes of service) and to render that aervice for the least cost.' 

Emerson makes a definitioD of the <nvilization of America 
in the followii^ selection wherein he describea the effect of 
American society and life upon the individual. 

The true test of civilization is, not the crops, not the size ot 
cities, not the census, — no, but the kind of man the country turns 
out. I see the vast advantages of this country, spanning the 
breadth of Qie temperate zone. I see the immense material pros- 
perity, — towns on towns, states on states, and wealth piled in the 
massive architecture of cities: California quartz, mountains dumped 
down in New York to be repiled architecturally alongshore from 
Canada to Cuba, and thence westward to California aguu. But 
it is not New York streets, built by the confluence of workmen and 
wealth of all nations, though stretching out toward Philadelphia 
until they touch it, and northward until they touch New Haven, 
Bartford, Springfield, Worcester, and Boston, — not these that 
make the real estimation. But when I look over this constellatioa 

■ C E. Lockci P«wr, Br cmatay ol the pubiuben, the Columlua UnintBtr Frh- 
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o( tSUes which ammate and illustrate the land, and see how little 
the govmunent has to do with their daify life, how self-helped and 
B^-directed all families are, — knots of men in purely natural 
societies, societies of trade, of kindred blood, of habitual hospital- 
ity, house and house, man acting tm man by weight of opinion, of 
longer or bett^-directed industry; the r^uing influence of wcmen, 
the invitation which experience and permanent causes open to 
youth and labor: when I see bow much each virtuous and gifted 
person whmn all men consider, lives affectionately with scores of 
people who are not known far from home, and perhaps with greatest 
reason reckons these people his superiors in virtue and in the sym- 
metry and force of their qualities, — I see what cubic values 
America has, and in these a better certificate of civilization than 
great cities or enormous wealtli.* 

Hiese, then, are the various methods that are in common 
use. The list might be extended, Dut perhaps enough varie- 
ties have been discussed to be of practical value. The 
choice of method will depend on the result that the writer 
wishes to accomplish; at times he will wish to please the 
reader's fancy with an illustration, and again he may wish 
to contrast the subject to something else. It at any time 
more methods than one are useful, there is not the slightest 
objection to combining; in fact, most definitions of any 
length will be found to have more than one method em- 
ployed. Remember that the methods were made for you, 
not you for the methods. And so long as you make your 
subject clear, so long as you set it off by itself in a class, dis- 
tinct from other members of the class, you can be sure of 
the value of your definition. 



L Discover the leatrictiiig adjectives or phrases that will reduce ths 
nnmber of diSereutiK required by the genus in the following definitHHu: 
1. Vaudeville is on enttrtainment. 
8. PtMumooia is a diteau. 

1 Ralph WiIilDBnwnoa:"CiTiliuiioD,"iDSixutv and SoIiliA. HoutfilOD l£Ba Cai». 
puf, BtMton. 
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8. 'Hie Browning gun ii a maehiru. 
4. lADdscspe gardening ii on aemtpatiait. 
A. Smelting is on operatitm. 
e. Lyrics are tBritins. 

7. A college diploma i« a 4atemmi Ajr a bodg eftam, 

8. Botation of cropa is a ij/ttem. 

0. The RepublicBD party ia on orpontMfuM. 

10. Anglo-Saxon ' 

11. An axe is a tool. 
IS. A printing press is 
18. A haii^net i* uran 



IS. Mililamm U an ottiitudi of jnind. 
n. Write a definitioii tA any of the foUowiiig, showing bow the subject 
bai shifted its genus by its development, at the olsannf AoM«(page 7B) 
has. 
1. The Teoaperance Movement (sentimental cnmde; seniiUe cam- 

paign for effidency). 
8. War. 
8. Incantation (means trf salvationi curionty). 

4. Household Sdence (drudgery; occupation). 

8. AiistocratT (throu^ physitsl strength; thiou^ birth; throogh 

piopwty). 
e. Justice (B.C.; a-d.). 

7. Chemistry (magic; utility). 

8. The Prendency of the United Statca (as dunged by Mr. Wilson's 
procedure with Congress). 

0. The Theater (under Puritan and Cavalier). 
10. Electridly (curiosity; fearsome thing; utility). 

Of course any one of these ten subjecta can be defined with s 
diangeleSB genus, but such a genus is likely to be in the realm of dM 
abstract, piet^ thorou^y divorced from practical life. 
tIL From the fbUowing definitions taten fioia Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary construct definitions of a more amplified, 
pleasing nature, after the matma of the definition td vor oorr^ 
tpondmli. 

1. Lasineti is the state of being disinclined to action or exertioa; 
averse to labor; indolent; idle; slothful. 

2. ^ieiaioy is the quality of bring efficient, cA produdng an effect 
or effects; efficient power or action. 

5. A departmad itore is a store keeping a great Twiety of goods 
wluch are arranged in several departments, espedjdly one wiUi 
dry goods as the principal stodt. 

4. Metabolim is the sum of the processes oonc»ned in the building 
up of protoplasm and its destruction incidental to the manifesta- 
tion of vital phenomena; the chemical changes proceeding ob»- 
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tfaitully in livjng cells, by which the energy ii prorided for Uio 
riUt processea ani] octivitiea and new material a siunulated 
to repur the waste. 

(. JudfmaU U t^ faculty of judging or deciding ri^tly, justly, 
or wisely; good sense; as, a man of judgment; a politician with- 
out judgment 

8, PiuJiUiTif is the art or procen of converting cast iron into wionght 
iron, or, now rarely, steel by subjecting it to intense beat and 
frequent (timng in a reverberatory furnace in the presence ot 
osidixiiig substances, by which it is (teed from a portiMi of its 
carbon and other impurities. 

7. Overhead cosf is the general expenses of a business, as distinct 
from tbose caused by particular pieces of traffic. 

8. A jolce is something said or done for the sake of exdting a laugh; 
something witty or qioTtive (commonly indicating more of 
hilarity or humor than jest). 

9. A diplonat is one empk^ed or skilled in the art and prac^oe of 
conducting negotJati<Mis between nations, as in arran^og beatieat 
performing the busineu m art of conducting intonational 
discourse. 

10. A mavmary is one who relies, or tends to rdy, on virions, or im- 
practical idea4 projects, or the like; an impractical p«9son. 

11. An «nfr«pr«iwur is an employw in his duu^cter tA one who as- 
■umea the risk and management lA business. 

18. Loyalty is fidelity to a superior, or to duty, love, etc 

IS, A prig is one narrowly and self-.consciously engrossed in bis own 

mental or spiritual attainments; one guilty (A ukkoI or intelleo- 

tuol foppery; a conceited preeisian. 
14. Htrety is an opinion held in opposition to the established or com- 
Donly recdved doctrine, and tending to promote divisbn or 



Iff. Eugeniet is tlie adenee of improving stoc^ whetbez human or 
anir^ftl, or of improving plants- 
IT. ComparetbedefinitionsofthetollowingwhicJiyou find in the Century 
Dictionary, the Standard Dictionary, the Webster's New Intwna- 
tional Dictionary and the New En^ish Dictionary; find the common 
dements, and make a definition <rf your own. 

1. literature. 0. Inertia. 11. Rnance. 

2. livmg wage. 7. Fodder. 12. CapitaL 

S. Capillary attraction. 8. Beligion. IS. Soil phyrics. 

4. Sympathy. 9. Introspection. 14. Progress. 

5. Oassirism. 10. Individuoli^. IS. Narrow-mindedness. 
V. Look up the deSnitkins of the following terms and estimate the result- 
ing amount of increase in your knowledge of the subject which includes 
the temu. Do you find any stimulus toward IhiaUcing about the sutv 
jeotF What would you s^, s* tlw rewilt td this investigation, shout 
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the value of definitions? What doea Coleridge mean by his Btatemot 
*' Tjfcng iifc g ^ thinkff for us"? 

1, Relifion: awe, reverence, duty, mystery, peace, priest, wor* 
ship, loyalty, prayer, supplication, trust, diviuity, 
god, service, churdi, temple, heaven, fate. 

i. Soeialiim: property, social classes, economic rights, capital, 
labor, -wages, the masses, aristocracy, envy, self* 
respect, economic distribution, labor union, boycott, 
strike, lodc-out, materialism, profit-sharing. 

S. AbSily: genius, wit, talent, insist, judgment, perseveranecg 
logic, imagination, originality, iatellectuslitf , vitality, 

4. MitnK Bound, rhythm, melody, harmony, orchestra, inter- 

val (musical), key, beat, tonic, modulation, muncal 
re^ster, polyphony, mouophony, sonata, oratorio, 
musical scale, diatonic chromatic, tempo. 
A. Demoeraey: independence, suffrage, repreaentation, equality, 
popular, cooperation. 
VI. Are the two statements which follow definilionaF If not, why notf 
What would be the effect of the use of definitions of this type b argu- 
ment? Write a defining theme with such a definition as its nudeu& 
and test its value. 
1. Beauty is its own uccuae for b^g. 

5. Virtue is its own reward. 

ya. In the followmg d^nitions > what are the genera? Are the defini- 
liona bur? Vkm would you critidze them in general? Write » 
theme using the differeutlEe noted, and trying to catch in the thonw 
Um aiHrit that is shown in the lists. 

Highbrow ; Browning, anthropology, economics. Bacon, the iq>- 
lift^ inherent sin. Gibbon, fourth dimemnon, Euripides, " eyether." 
pllt£ de fois gras. lemon phosphate, Henry Cabot Lodge, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Low-higbtoow: MunidpeJ govormienti Kipling, soaaliem, 
Shakespeare, politics, Thackeray, taxation, golf, grand opoa, 
bridge, chicken A la Maryland, "eether," stodcs aoQ bond^ |^ 
ridcey, llieodore Boosevelt, chewing gum in private. 

High-lowbrow: Muucal comedy, euchre, baseball, moving jAe- 
tmes, small steak medium, whiskey, Robert W. Chambers, purple 
socks, chewing gum with friends. 

Lowbrow: Laura Jean libbey, ham sandwich, have n't earner 

pitdi, I and her, melodrama, hair oil, the Dudteas, beer, George hf . 

Cohan, red flannels, toothpidcs. Bathhouse John, diewing gum in 

public. 

Vni. Expand the faUowing definiUon * into a theme, using the combined 
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Hie wortliy ftrtist or cniftstiuu) u be who MTves the phjaiod and 
monl MDiea by feeding them with pictures, muucal compositions, 
pleawnt bouaea koA gardens, good doUica and fine implementi, 
poenu. fictiou, eaaays, and dramas which call the heightened 
■ensea and ennobled faculties into pleasurable adivity. The 
great artist is be who goes a step beyond the demand, and, hj 
■upplying works of a hi^er beauty and a hif^er inteiest than 
have yet been pocdved. succeeds, after k teiet struggle with ita 
atroDgeness, in adding this fresh eztenoian (rf sense to the heritage 
of the race. 

IX. See"Poverty" (pageU). 

1. In view of Uie fact that (Rising uses so slight an illustration to 
fix his ideal, what makes the definition valuable? Compare 
the value of this defiuitioD with another of the same subject 
mdi OB you might find in a text on Sociology or Economics. 

C D^ne by illustration any of the following: Bomemcltnea^ 
Jeokniay, Despair, Discouragement, Vulgarity, Opulence^ 
Misery, Cheapness, Tenacity, Auger, Adaptability, Man of 
action, Man of executive abUity, Statesman, Ward boss, Man 
id kaming, Ludc, Courage, Busineas success, "Boneheod 
Play," Political shrewdness, Hte "College Wdow," Perfect 
technique, Up-to-date factory. Social tact, A Snob, " Some 
Kid," Other-worldhneas, A Gentleman. A Udy, A " real meal," 
A 6^)ting chance. Good Ineeding, A "Social climber." Corn- 
muni^ music. Poetic justice^ A wage-alave, A poUtical rinft 
Good team-woric. Elasticity <rf mind. Bigotry. 

How far is definition by Ulustration concerned with moralilf/t 
Could yoD, for example^ to illustrate etntrofe aa to seem to es- 
dnde a really courageous posonp What necessity in employ- 
ing this method does your answer to the preceding questioD 
indicate? 

Define any of the following: The ideal leader of the "ganft" 
llefdea] word boss, The ideal town librarian. The ideal teacher. 
The ideal military general, captiun, corporal. The ideal head- 
waiter, llie ideal foreman in a factory. The ideal aoda-clerii, 
llie ideal athletic coach, Tbeideal intellectual leader, The Ideal 
orcbeatra conductiH', 'Hie ideal mayor. The ideal "boss" in a 
stedmill, on a farm, (rf an engineering gAo^ of cotton pickent 
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« theme expluning vhy an executive too br "ahead ot lus 
timea " fails of immediate rasulta. 
8. In the maaaer of the deGoition of Amartaafion, write a defini- 
tJon oF the Following: Collective bufing. Sabotage, MoutesBori 
, method of education. Dry cleaning. Dry farming. 
X. What a the chief value of the foltowing lelecUoa aa a real definitionP 
Which is of greater value, thia selection or the kind of definition that 
would be found in a text on geography? 

Define, in a mann^ nmilai to that of the selection: New En^and, 
The Middle West, The "Old Dominion," "The Cradle of Liberty," 
"Gotham." TTie "Gold Coast," "Dixie," "fhtt Old South," "The 
Add Sod," "The Corn Belt," "The Wheat Belt," The AnthradU 
Region, The land of Big Game, "The Land of Heart's Desire." 
"The Cockpit of Europe," "The Vacation Land." 

Between the Seine and the Bhine lay onoe a beautiful land 
ii4ieTeiu more history was made, and recorded in old monumenta 
full of grace and grandeur and fancy, lliaii in almost any other 
region of the world. Tlie old names were beat, for each aroused 
memoryand begot strange dreams: flanders, Brabant, the Palati- 
nate; Picardy, Valois, Champagne, Frandie-Camtj; Artois, Bur- 
gundy, and Bar. And the town names ring with the same sono- 
roui melody, evoking the ghosts of a great and indelible past: 
Bruges, Ghent, Louvain, and IMge; Aii4a-Chapelle, Coblenc, 
and Treves; ¥[«es and Lille, Tounuu and Pontenoy. Anas and 
idalplaquet; lAon, Nancy, Verdun, and Vsiennes; Aroiens, Sois- 
■ons, and Reims. Ctesar, Charlemagne, St. Louis, NaptJeon, with 
proconsuls, paladins, crusaders, and marshals unnumbered; kii^a, 
prince-bishops, monks, knights, and aureoled saints takeforai and 
shape again at the clang of the sjdendid names. 

It is not a large land, this Heart of Europe; three hundred and 
fifty miles, perhaps, from the Alps to the sea, and not more than 
two hundrol and fifty from the Sane at Paris to the Rhine at 
Cologne; half the nxe, shall we say, ot Texas; but what Europe 
was for the thousand years following the fall ot Rome, this little 
oountiy — or the men that made it great — was r«Bponailde. Add 
the rest of Normandy, and the spiritual energy of the Holy See^ 
and with a varying and sometiraea ne^igible influence from the 
Teutonic lands beyond the Bhine, and you have the mainsprings of 
medievalism, even though for its full manifestation you must take 
into account the men in the far countries of the Italian peninsula 
and the Iberian, in France and England, Bavaria, Saxony, Bohemia.' 

XL Note the tin> selections that follow, in comparison with the deSni- 
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tions of B mpOBMble ■tstesman uid qiu^ novdi od pages 87 hm] - 
88. kud write a definitioD of any of the foDowing groups uimg the 
metlKMl of oomparuon and contrast 

A ule of penonal piopoty ii the tiwiafer of its general owiiei> 
■hip from one petson to aootber for a price in monef . It is almoat 
always the result of a contract between the sdI«T and the buyer. 
It the contract provides for tlie truufer of owoenhip at once 
the transaction is called "a present aale, " or "a bargtunand sale," 
or " an eiecated contract of sale. " If it provides for tlie trans- 
fer of otmersbip at tome future time it is called "a contract to 
sell," or "an executory contract of sale." 

Hie business transaction mort nearly reaembling a sale is that 
of barter, or the transfer of one article of personal property for 
another, as when A and B trade horses, or wagons, or oats, or 
cow*. It difFers from a sale only in this, that the connderation 
for tadi transfer is the countei^tranrfer of a chattel Instead of 
money. Next to barter in its likeness to sale is a mortgage of 
peraonol property, usually called a chattel mortgage This, in 
form, ia a sale, but it contains a proviso that if the mortgagor pay* 
a certain amount of money, or does some other acti at a stipulated 
time, the sale shall be void. Even though the mortgagor does not 
perform the act promised at the agreed time, he still has the right 
to redeem the property from the mortgage by paying his debt with 
interest. In other words, a c^ttel mortgage does not transfer 
general ownenhip, or absolute propoty in the chattels, while a 
sale does. 

A sale differs from a bulment The former is the transfer of 

title to goods, the latter of their possession. A bailee undertakes 
to restore to the bailor the very thing bailed, although it may be 
b a changed form, while the buyer is to pay money to the seller 
tat the m^ect-matttt of theb contract.' 

The familiar distinction between the poetic and the sdentifio 
temper is another way of stating the same diSerence. IIib ono 
fuses or crystallizes external objects and circumstances b the 
medium of human feeling and passion; the other is concerned with 
the relations of objects and circumstances among themselves, in- 
cluding in them all the (acts of human consciousness, and with 
the discovery and classification of these relations. There is, too, 
a corresponding distinction between the aspects which conduct, 
character, sodal movement, and the objects of nature are able to 
present, according as we scrutinize them with a view to exactitude 
of knowledge, or are stirred by some appeal which they make to 
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omr vuioas fscnltiei ado lonm of Beiuibilit7r <*^ tendciiKVi syin> 
pathf, ftwe. toTOii love of beauty, and all tbe O&ia emotioiu in 
thii monKntoiu catalogue. Hie atany heaveiui tave one aide tot 
die Mbonomer, u astionoiiieT, and another for the poet, at poet. 
Ting nl j]titiiig »li^ the akfla^ the cuckoo, move one aort of interest 
in an omitholo^at. and a voy different sort in a Shelley or a 
Wordsworth. Hie hoary and itupendout formatioiii of the inor- 
ganic worid, tJie tbonaand triba id inaecta, the great univerae of 
iJauta, ftom those trhose aiie and (omi and hue make ua afraid 
as if they were deadly moDatcsn, down to "the meanest flower tliat 
blow*," all^Mae aiedotbed withone set of attribntea by scientific 
intcUigeuoe, and with anothor by aenti ma it, fancy, and imagiii- 
tire association.' 

1. AntocncT and Dtmocncy. 

2. Fame and Notoriety. 
S. Ciihbiiig and L^ing. 

4. Immoiali^ and UnvuuvmliraufitT. 

5. HuRcinn and Muaic Lover. 

6. Popabutty and Clwapneaa. 

7. Enthuaast and Crank. 

8. An Irish Bull and a I^radox. 

9. PapKf Love and Beal Love. 

10. Bdling and Broiling. 

11. Honesty and TVutbfnhiess. 
11. White Lies and Falsehoods. 
IS. lilMrty and Idccaoe. 
14. Wages and Unearned Increment. 

M. r ■ ■ ■ 



18. Aidutechne and Aiduteotnial 

19. Socb 
CO. Wit 



II. Eno^ 

tet. GowUc Hoedity and Sodal HoedHy. 

tS. luring and Diploinat^. 

M. llMology and Bdi^on. 

Sfi. Fbroe, Ene^y, and Power, 

M. Sanitary Engineers and Himiben. 

HI. Buaineaa, Trade, and Conuonoe. 

28. "Kidding" and Taunting. 

89. Eminence and Prominence. 

80. Realism and Bomantidsm. 

SI. Kinetic and Potential Energy. 
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M. Popular and Pamaneiit Utastine. 

SS. A "Gentlranaii Farmer" and a PradiKV. 

H. An Employer and a Slave-driver. 

Sa. A Practical Joke and a" Mean Tru^" 

Is the following aelecUon pioperl]' a defiiutjon by the method 
<rf comparison? What is defined? Are the general statements 
that s«cve a* badcgronnd tine? lo how far doe* the whole aelec- 
tion depend for its validity upon the truth (4 thete gencnl state- 
muts? 

HMre is a diffcraioe between boys and men. but it is a diffaenca 
t)t lelf-kDOiriedge (diiefly. A boy wants to do evoTthing because 
he does not know he cannot i a man wants to do something because 
he knows he cannot do everything; a boy always fails, and a man 
sometimes succeeds because the man knows and the boy docs not 
know. A man is better than a boy because he koowa better; he 
has learned by experience that what is a barm to others is a greats 
harm to himself, and he would rather not do it. But a boy hardly 
knows what harm is, and he does it mostly without realizing that 
it hurt*. He cannot invent anything, he can only imitate; and it 
is easier to imitate evil than good. You can imitate war, but how 
are you going to imitate peace? So a boy passes his leisui« in 
ccmbiving mischkf. If you get another feUow to walk into a 
wasp's camp, you can see him jump and hear him howl, but if you 
do not, then nothing at all happens. If you set a dog to chase a 
cat up a tree, then something has been done; but if you do not set 
the dog on the cat, then the cat just lies in the sun and sleeps and 
you lose your time. If a boy could find out some way of dmng 
good, BO that he could be active in it, voy likely he would want ta 
do good now and then; but as be cannot, he very seldom wanta to 
do good.* 

XIL Does the style ol the d^nition of moral atmoepheie (page ft) fit 
well with the subject? Would the definition be more effective if 
written b a more formal style? 



1. lite scJiolsrly atmosphere of a university. 

e. the business atmoai^mc at the Stock Exchange. 

8. He holy atmosphere of a large church. 

4. He inhuman atmosphere of an ordinary criminal court. 

5. The human atmosphere ol a reunion (of a class, a family, a 
group of friends). 
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6. TIk majestic abnogpbere of Niagara Falls. 
T. Hm beautiful atmasphcre of a pond of akaten. 

i inspiring ~\ 
^3""*^ I atoospho* of a steel mill, 
beautifnl J 
9. He calm atmosphere of a dairy tann. 
Xm. Does the following Belection serve to define honor as too difficult 
of attainment, as too closely bomid up with Gating? Is any defi- 
nition of prvrU^ implied? Define honor as taught in a oolite and 
honor as taught in the business world. Can a State Universitf af- 
ford to maintain the kind of honor that forces it to "ronain byal 
to unpopular causes and painful truths"? Is the honor that seeks 
"to maintain faith even with the devil" foolish? Write a report on 
the state of honor in your college or unirenity such as WashingbMi 
or lincob would have writtra after investigating condiU<xis in the 
student politics of the institutioD, or condititms in e 



Honor, periiaps because it is associated in the pul^ mind with 
old ideas of dnding and paying gambling deUs, and in general 
with the batnts, good and bad, of a privil^ed dass, is not in high 
repute with a modem industrial community, where bankruptcy 
laws, the letter of the statute book, the current morality c^ an 
ea^-going, good-natuied, success-loving people, mark out a 
■mootber path. But the buriness i^ a coU^ is not to fit a boy 
tot the world, but to fit him to mould the worid to his ideal. 
Honor is not necessarily old-fashioned and antiquated; it will adapt 
itself to the present and to the future. If it is arbitrary, or at least 
baa an arbitrary element, so are ovist codes of law. If honor be- 
longs to a privileged dass,itis because it makesapriril^eddass: 
a body of men whose privilege it is to speak out in the aoom of 
consequence, to keep an oath to th^ own hurt, to remain loyal 
to unpopular causes and panful truths, to mamtnin faith even 
with the devil, and not swerve tor rewards, prices, popularity, 
or any ol the blandishments of success. Because it is artdtraiy, 
because it has rules, it needs to be taught To teach a code of 
honor is one of the main purposes <rf education; a coD^e cannot 
■ay. "We teach academic studies," and throw the responnl»lity 
for honor on parents, on preliminary schools, on undergraduate 
opinion, on each boy's conscience. Honor is taught by the com- 
panionship, the standards, the ideals, the talk, the actions of 
honorable men; it is tau^t by honoring honorable failure and 
turning the back on all manner of dishonorable success.^ 
1 HuuT Dvigiit Sedgwick: Tin Hm Atuneai I^fS. Haaglitoa IClBia CcutpUK 
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XIV. Define, hj showing the onffo, lay of the blowing: 

Hi^my En^neering, The County Agricultuml Adriaer, Cn»> 
tonu Officer, A private Becretary, The linotype madtine, Natiooal 
public cq>iiuoii. The Federal Beserve Board, The "Spoils Syateio," 
The AmericaD F^derationof Labor, American "Moral Leadership" 
in 1918. The Caste System, The mechanical stoker. The canal lock. 
The trial balance sheet. The Babcodc Test 
XV. Are the following statementa true definitions? Wherein doea 
th^ wtHth consist? What causes any weakneas that they may 
have? 

1. life is one long process of getting tired. 

C life is the distributioD of an mot — or errors. 

8. Life is d^ parts cards aitd two parts play; the mueen worid 

is made manifest to us in the play. 
4. Life is the art <A drawing sufficient condunons from insuffi- 
cient pitmisei. 
y The body is bat a pur of pincen set over a bellows and a stew- 
pan and the whole fixed upon stilts. 
4. Morality is the custom of one's country and the current feel- 
ing of one's peers. Cannibalism is moral in a cannibal countiy. 

7. Heaven is the work of the best and kindest men and women. 
Hell is the work of prigs, pedants and profesuonal trutb-teDers. 
llie wwld is an attempt to make the best of both. 

8. Going to your doctor is having such a row with your cells that 
you refer them to your solicitor. Sometimes you, as it were, 
strike agsinst them and stop their food, when they go OD strike 
against yourself. Sometimes you file a bill in cbutcery against 
them and go to bed.' 

XVI. In the lif^t of the following de£nitioa of SvpmorUi/ cf Slattu wiite 
a definition <rf any of the following: Superiority of tnrth, Sopaioritr 
of truning. Superiority of vitality, Superiori^ of environment, 
Soperitffity <rf patronage. 

There is another sort tA artifidal superiority which also retoms 
an artifirisl rent: the superiority of pure status. What are 
called "sup^ors" are just as necessary in sorial organization as 
a keystone is in an ard): but the keystone is made oi no better 
material than any other parts of a bridge; its importance is con- 
fened upon it by its position, not its position by its in^>ortance. 
If haIf-B>^ozen men are cast adrift in a, suling-boat. they will 
need a captain. It seems simple enou^ for them to choose the 
ablest man; but there may easily be no ablest man. Ihe whole 
rii, or four out of the six, or two out of the six, may be i^tparently 
equsUy fit for the post. In that case, the captain must be elected 
l^ lot; but the moment he assumes his authority, that authori^ 
> Al tbcM sn bom na Woto-Bwb •fSamml BtUUr, mbliibed br A. C FiAeid, Lndau 
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makes him at once litoallr the aUnt nuui In tb* boat. He hai 
the poweia which the other five have given him for their own 
good. Take aootber inslanoe. Napoleon gained the comnuuid 
of the Freoch army because he was the ablest geuoal in France. 
But suppcMc KVay individual in the French army had been a 
Napoleon alsot None the less a conunander-ia-chief, with his 
whole hierarchy of ribaltems, would tiave had to be appointed 
— by lot if you like — and here, again, from the moment the h>t 
was cast, the particular N^mleon who drew the straw for the com- 
mander-in-chief would have been the great, the all^MwerfuI Na- 
poleon, mud) more able than the Napoleons who were corporab 
and i«vates. After a yeai , the difhtenoe in aUli^ between the 
men who had been drnng nothing bat sentiy duty, under no atrain 
erf responsibihty, and the man who had been commanding the 
army would have been enormous. As "the defenders of the sjra- 
tem of Conservatism" well know, we have for centuries made 
able men out of ordinary ones by allowing them to inherit ex- 
ceptional power and status; and the succesi <rf the plan in the 
phase <^ sodal development to whkh it was pnqxr was due to the 
fsct that, provided the favored msn was really an ordinary man, 
and not a duffer, the extraordinary power conferred on him did ef- 
fectually create extraordinary ability as compsfed with that of 
an agricultural laborer, for example, of equal natural endow- 
ments. The gentleman, the lord, the king, all discharging social 
functions of which the laborer is incapable, are products as arti- 
ficial as queen bees. Tl^ superiority is produced by giving 
tbem a superior statos, just as tbe inferiority of the lab(»eT is 
produced by giving him an inferior status. But the superior in- 
come wludi is the ai^ianage of mifaiat status is not remt of atnl- 
i^. It is a payment made to a man to exercise normal ability, 
in an abnonnal situatioo. Bent of abiH^ Is what a man geta 
by enicising abnonnal ability in a nocmal dtuatioD.' 

Xvil. In the following selection how maajr definitions occur, or how many 
things are definedP Do you understand what the author saysF 
How many words do you have to look up in the dictionary bef<He 
you undentand the articled Could the author have made the sub- 
ject clear in a sensible extmt of spaced 

What would you say is the chief virtue of the aelectioD? How is 
it gained? For what Idnd of audience was tbe article written? 
'What was the author's controlling purpose? Point out how he at> 

Do you find any paUerK-detigiwn among novelists, poets, archi- 
tects, landscape gardmers? Name a novd, a poem, a building, a 
iu. BycoDteiTi 
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fwA, iriueli u primari]]r a pattem-dcngn. Name one which ii not 
a pattent-dedgD so nuKh u a dnunatic expRBskm. Which ii the 
more ngnifictuit? Wbkdi ia more difficult to make? 

Define: ^tuiut psintins. Free verse. Social mcoslity, in ida- 
tioD to their preceding fortns. Explain, through definition, the 
contiDvm^ between Pagamsm and Chriotiaoity, between Monarchy 
and Democracy, between Classical Education and Industrial Edu- 
cation, between Party Pohtica and Independent Fohtica, between 
Ertabliihed Behgioa and Non-Confonnist Tiewa. 

Music i« Uke drawing In that it can be purdy decorBtive, or 

ptmtydnmatic, 01 anything between tin two Yoacancom- 

pooe • gncefnl, ^mmietrical ■ound-pattera that eiiata soldf for 
the aake of its own pace and ^mmetiT. Or yov out cwnpoae 
muiic to bdghten the expranon of bumaa emotion; and Rich 
moiicwill befarinudyaHtetiDginthepreaenceof that emotion, 
and otter nraaHue apart from it. For examples of pure pattem- 
deaigning in mnsic I aboiild have to go bacfc to the old music of 
the thirteoith.foarteeQth, and fifteenth centuries . . . dengnedto 
■Sect the he&rer solely by its beauty of sound and grace and in- 
genuity of pattern; absolute music, r^»esented to-day in the 
fivniBl sonata and sympbooy. . . . 

He first modem drtjnatic composer* accepted as Iwiding the 
' ntkfl of good pattenwkaigning in sound; and this absurditf wat 
made to a^ipear pncticaUe from the fact that Moiart had sndi 
' an estraordinaryoMnmand of his art that his operas contain num- 
bers which, thon^ they seem to follow the dramatic ^ay o( 
emotion and character, without refc t tae e to any other CMi^der- 
ation whatever, are seen, iqmn wminining thnn from the punt of 
view of the absolute musidan, to be perfectly EQwmetiicsI looDd- 
pattems. . . . Even Mocart himsdf broke aw^ in aH ifiteclian^ 
Uld was vidently Bttadced by his contemporaries fM dmng so, the 
Mcusations levdled at him being exactly those with wfaicb the 
oi^oDents of Wagner so <^ten pester ourselves. Wagna com- 
pleted the emancipation of the dramatic musician from these 
laws of pattan-designing; and we now have operas; and very 
good ones, too, written by composers not munoans in the old 
sense at aH: that is, tbey are not pattem-deaignsB; they do not 
compose music apart from drama. 

Hm dramatic development also toadied purdy imtrumenta) 
music. lisEt tried hard to extricate himsdf from pianoforte 
arab esques , and become a tcme poet like his friend Wagna. He 
wanted his qrmpbonic poems to express emotions and their de- 
velopment And he defined the emotion by connecting it with 
•ome known story, poem, or even picture: Haaeppa, Vicbv 
Hugo's Lea Frdudes, Kaulbach's Die Himnfiwdiladit. or Un 
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Hke. But tlie momeDt jou try to make an uistniinentBl compo- 
ntion loDow a Aory, you are forced to abandon the decorative 
pftttem forms, rince oJ] pattona con^st of «ome form which ia 
repeated over and over again, and which generally comdata in 
itself of a iq>etition of two Biuular halves. For example, if you 
take a playing-card (say the Eve of diamonds) as a simple ex- 
ample <^ pattern, you find not only that the diamond pattern 
is repeated five times, but that each established form of a sym- 
phony is essentially a pattern form involving just such symmetii- 
cal repetitions; and, since a story does not repeat itself, but pniv 
sues a oontinuous diain of fresh inddent and correspondkigly 
varied emotions, limt invented the sympbonic poem, a per- 
fectly umple and Stting common-sense form for his purpose, 
and one which makes Les IVeludes mudi plainer sailing for the 
ordinary hearer than Henddssohn's Meluaine ovoture or Raff's 
Lenore or Im Walde symphonies, in botli of whidi the fonnal 
repetitions would stamp BaS as a mmlnmm if we did not know 
that th^ woe men superatitions.* 

> Gnrie Benuid Bhiwi Tin Btmill tf AH, "' 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS 

Suppose that the president of a raihtKuI asked you to 
report on the feambilit^ of a proposed line through a range 
ti hills; or that yoa found it necessary to prove to an over- 
ctmservative farm^ that he should erect a hollow-tile silo 
at once; or that your duty as diairman of the town play- 
ground conmuttee led you to examine an empty lot for its 
poedbilities; or that, as an expert in finance, you were try- 
ing to leam the cause of the deficit in a country club's 
accounts. In the first case you would examine the proposed 
route for ita practicability, would estimate the grades to be 
reduced, would look into the question of drunage, would 
cc»isider the possibility of landslides, would survey the quai- 
ls of the road-bed: all with a view to makiDg a complete 
report on the jwacticability of the route proposed. In the 
other cases you would determine the condilions in general 
that you confronted, would answer the questions: what is 
the value <^ a hc^ow-tile uloP why is this ate suitable for a 
playground? what is wrong with the finances of this chib? 
Such tasks as these occur in life all the time; in coU^e they 
confront one whenever an incon^derate instructcff asks for 
a term p(q>er on, say, " Conditions in New York that Made 
the Tweed BJng Possible," or "The Influence of the Great 
War on Dyestufls," or "Tennyson's Early Truning as an 
Influence on his Poetry," or some other subject. In every 
one of these cases the writer who attempts to answer the 
questions involved is writing analysis, for Analysis is the 
breaking up of a subject into its component parts, seeing of 
what it is composed. 

In every such case you would wish, first of all, to tell the 
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tfuth. Of what use would your analysis be if you iiicw- 
rectly estimated the drunage of the proposed rulway route 
and the company had to expend thousands ot dollars id 
fightinginqiroperseepage? Unless the analyras was accurate^ 
it would be useless or worse. But suppose that you told the 
truth about the site for the playground, its central position, 
its wealth of shade, its pn^ier soil conditions, and yet forgot 
to take into account the sluggish, noisome stream that 
flowed on one side of the plot end bred disease? Your retort 
would be valueless because it would be, in a vital point, 
quite lacking. In other words, it would be incomplete. For 
practical purposes it would therefore, of course, be untrue. 

If you wish to write an analysis, then, your path is strught, 
and it leads between the two virtues of truth and thorough- 
ness. Your catediism should be: Have I hugged my fact 
dose and told the truth about it?, and. Have I really coveied 
the ground? 

Tlie question of trutli enters into every analysis; none 
mi^ falnfy. Completeness, on the other hand, is a more 
relative matter. In the report of a tariff commisaon it is 
essential; idl the ground must be covered. In a thorou^ 
survey of Beethoven's muuc no sonata or quartette m^ be 
omitted. In det^mining the causes of an epidemic no doe 
is to be kft unexamined until all posubilities have been es> 
hausted. In the case of the term paper mentioned above, 
on the other hand, "Tennyson's Early Training as an Influ- 
ence on his Poetry,'* not everything in his early life can be 
considered in anythii^ short (rf a volume. In such a case 
you may well be puzzled what to do until you we suddmfy 
cheered by the thought that your task is primarily one of 
interi»etation, that what you axe seeking is the apirU of 
the training. There would seem, therefore, to be various 
degrees of completeness in analy^. On the basis of com- 
pleteness, then, we may divide analy^ into the two classes 
of tiie Forma/ and the Ii^onaaL 
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The Two Classes of Analysis 

Formal analyds ia sometimes called logical analyait — 
that is, complete, as in the report of a tariff commission — 
because it contJnueB its splitting into subheadings until the 
demands of the thou^t are entirely satisfied. Such thor- 
ough meeting of all demands might well occur in an analysis 
of trades-unions, or methods of heating houses, or such sub- 
jects. Infonnal analysis, on the other hand, which is some- 
tdmes called literarj/ aiuUytit, does not attempt to be so 
thraough, but urns rather at giving the core of the subject, 
at making the spirit of it clear to the reader. For example, 
Mr. P. E. More in an essay <hi Tennyson, which is primarily 
an informal analyma, makes one main point, that "Tenny- 
son was the Yictorian Age.*' This he divides into three 
headings: (1) Tennyson was humanly loved by the great 
Victorians; (2) Tennyson was the poet of compromise; 
(8) Tennyson was the poet of inught. Now in these three 
points Mr. More has not said all that he could say, in fact 
he has omitted many thii^ that from some angle would be 
important, but he has said those things truthfu% that are 
needed for a proper interpretation of the subject, for a 
sufficient illumination of it, for showing its spirit. It is, 
therefore, a piece of informal analysis. 

The two examples which follow illustrate formal and in- 
formal analysis, the first one classifying lock drills ibot- 
oughly. and the second very informally discussing some 
odds agunst Shakespeare. 

Hammer drills may be classed under several heads, as follows: 
(I) Those mounted on a cr&dle like a piston driU and fed forward 
by a Bcrew; (2) those used and held in the hand; and (S) those 
tued and mounted on an ah^-fed arrangement. The last two 
classes are otten int^chaageable. 

Mr. heyner, though now making drills of the latter classes, was 
the pioneer of the large S-inch diameter pirtoa madiine to be 
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wwked in competititxi with large piston drills. The snulla 
Leyner Rock Terrier drill was brought out for stopping and driv- 
ing; it could not, apparently, compete with machines of other 
classes. 
When the drills are thus divided we have: 

1. Cradle drills — Leyner, Leyner Rock Terrier, Stephots 
Imperial hammer drills and the Eimber. 

2. Drills used only with air feed — Gordon drill and the large 
sizes of the Murphy, little Wonder, and others. 

8. Drills used held in the hand or with air feed — Murphy, 
Flottman, Cleveland, IJttle Wonder, Shaw, Hardy Nipper, Sin- 
clair, Sullivan, Little Jap, Little Imp, Traylor, and others. Again, 
they may be divided into those that are valveless, with the differ- 
ential piston or hammer itself acting as a valve. The Murphy, 
Sinclair, Little Wonder, Shaw, Little Imp, Leyner Rock Terrier, 
and Eimber drills belong to this class. The large L^'ner drill is 
worked by a spool valve resembling that of the Slugger drill; the 
Flottman by a ball valve; the Little Jap by an axial valve; the 
Gordon drill, by a spool valve set at one end of the cylinder at right 
angles to it; the Waugh and Sullivan drills by spool valves set in 
the same axial line as the cylinder; the Hardy Nipper, and the 
Stephrais Imperial hammer drills by an air-moved slide-valve set 
midway on the side of the cylinder; the Cleveland by a spool set 
towards the rear of the cylinder. 

They may again be divided into those drills in which the piston 
hanun^ divers its blow on the end of the steel itself. A collar 
is placed on the drill to prevent its entering the cylinder. Tbo 
other class has an anvfl block or striking pin. This anvil block 
fits into the end of the cylinder between the piston and the steel. 
It receives and transmits the blow, and also prevents the drill end 
from entering the cylinder.* 

Powerful among the enemies of Shakespeare are the comm^i- 
tator and the elocutionist; the commentator because, not knowing 
Shakespeare's language, he sharpens his faculties to examine propo* 
sitions advanced by an eminent lecturer from the Midlands, in' 
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stead of sensitizing his artistic faculty to receive the impression of 
moods and inflexions of being coDveyed by word-miuic; the elocu- 
tionist because he is a bom fool, in which capacity, observiiLg with 
pain that poets have a weakness for imparting to their dramatic 
dialog a quality which he describes and deplores as "sing-song," 
he derotea his life to the art of breaking up Terse in such a way as 
to make it sound like insanely pompous prose. The effect of this 
on Shakespeare's earlier verse, which is full of the naive delist of 
pure oscillation, to be enjoyed as an Italian enjoys a barcarolle, 
or a child a swing, or a baby a rocking-<!nidle. is destructively 
stupid. In the Iat« plays, where the barcarolle measure has 
evolved into muc^ more varied and comi^cx rhythms, it does not 
matter so much, since the work is no longer simple enough for a 
fool to pick to pieces. But in every play frcon lati» Labom'i Lott 
to Henry V, the elocutioaist meddles simply as a murders, and 
ought to be dealt with as such without benefit of clergy. To our 
young peoirfe studying for tlie stage I say, with all soleomi^. 
learn how to pronounce the Bnglish alphabet clearly and beautifully 
tma some pnsoD who is at once an artist and a phonetic expert. 
And then leave blank verse patiently alone until you have experi- 
enced emotion deep enough to crave for poetic exprtaaioa, at which 
point verse will seem an absolutely natural and real form of speech 
to you. Meanwhile, if any pedant, with an uncultivated heart 
and a theoretic ear, proposes to teadi you to recite, said instantly 
for the pt^ice.' 

Analyses are to be divided also upon the basis of whether 
the subject is an individual or & group of individuals, that 
is, whether the subject is, for example, the quality of patriot- 
ism, which is to be analyzed into its components, or, in the 
second place, shade trees, which are to be grouped into the 
classes which together constitute such trees. Of these two 
kinds of analysis we call the first PartHion and the second 
Clasiification. The logical process is the same in the two 
cases, in that it divides the subject; the difference lies in 
the fact that in the first case the subject is always single, 
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though it may of ooune be con^licated, and in the second 
it is always plural, and may cont^ a very large number 
of individuals, as for example the human race — all the 
billians of all the ages gone and yet to come. 

In this treatment of analysis you will find the mun divi- 
sions made on the basis of formality and the matter of ^gle 
or plural subject treated under each of the other headings. 

Formal Analysis 
Formal analyas, which requires completeness of diviaon, 
— which is not well done until eveiy individual case is 
accounted for, or, in Partition, every quality or factor or 
part, — is found in reports to corporations, in estimates of 
conditions for some society, in government documents, in 
textbooks, and in oth^ kinds of writing where detailed and 
complete iufonnatioD is necessary for judgment. A report 
to the city of Chicago on the subject of the smoke nuisance 
will be valuable largely as it entirely covers the ground, dis- 
covers all the conditions that the city bas to face. Such a 
r^wrt will be primarily a partition of the question, though 
it may employ classification of various like situations or 
euiditions. likewise an account of the game birds of North 
America will be a formal snalyas only if every kind of game 
bird is given a place in the account. The object of formal 
classification and partition is to ^ve information, to array 
facts completely. The following classification of oriental 
rugs, which in its course also employs definition, or a close 
approach to it, will be finally sufficient only if no rug can 
be found which is not included within the classes named. 
The partition of the diaracter of Queen Elizabeth will be 
of lasting value as formal partition only if it really accounts 
for the total character of the subject. That it makes only 
two mun divi^ons is in no way indicative of its complete- 
ness; the question is merely, are fdl the qualities included 
under those two headings? 
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It is a commcoi improiion thst orioital rugs toe as difficult to 
know OS the 820,000 specimeiu of plants, and the 80,000,000 forms 
rf ii.nirnii.1 life that Hertiert Spencer advised for the teaching of 
boys. This impression is wrong. There are only six groups or 
families of oriental rugs, and less than fifty common kinds. Tke 
novice can learn to distinguish the sis families in sixty minutes. 
He would confuse them occasion^y on so sh<»t acquaintance, but 
a collie examine would give him a passing grade. 

Persian rags are the rugs that are profusely decorated with a 
great variety of flowers, leaves, vines, and occasional birds and 
animals, woven free hand, with purely decorative intuit. India 
rugs are those in which flowen, leaves, vines, and occasional ani- 
mals are woven as they ^>pear in nature. Early Indiaa weavers 
transcribed flowers to rugs as if the? were botanists; modon 
bidian weavers ore copyists of Persian patterns and their copies 
are plainly not originals. 

In broad genenJisation, therefore, the two families (tf niental 
rugs that are decorated almost exchisively with flowns have dis- 
tmct s^Ies that rendn their identificaticm comparatively easy. 

The Turkoman and Caucasian families of oriental rugs also pair 
off by themselves. They are the rugs of almost pure geometric 
linear design. Turkoman rugs, comprising the products of Turkes- 
tan, Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan, are red rugs with 
web or opoi raids, wovmi in the patterns of the kindergarten — 
squares, diam<mda, octagms, etc That wild tribes should dye 
their woi^ m the shades of blood and weave the designs erf child- 
hood is fitting and lexical. 

Caucasian rugs differ from Tuikomim nigs in being dyed in oth^ 
colors than Mood red, in omitting the apron oids, and in being 
mOTe CTowded, elaborate, and pretentious in geometric linear pat- 
tran. The Caucasian weaver's distinction as the oriental cartoon- 
ist, the expert in woodrai m«i, women, and animab, is well deserved. 
He holds the orientid rug patent on Noah's ark designs. Inciden- 
tally Moimt Ararat and Noah's grave, "shown" near Nakhitche- 
van, are located on the southern border <A his country. 

Chinese and Turkish nigs pair off almost as logically as the other 
rug families, althou^ they are totally unlike in appearance. They 
ctntMn both getmietric linear and flwal designs; the designs (d tiia 
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very early rugs of both groups genially are gewnetric, and tbe 
later ones floral. But these facts are uot identifying. 

Chinese rugs can be recognized instantly by their colors, which 
are determiQed by their backgrounds, the reverse of the Persian 
method, which ia to make the design the principal color medium. 
The Chinese colflrs are probably best described as the lighter and 
softer colors of silk — dull yellows, rose, salmon red, browns, and 
tans, the design usually being blue. The Chinese woe the original 
manufacturers and dyers of silk, and they applied their silk dyes 
to their rugs. 

Turkish rugs that are ornamented with flowers and leaves can 
be distingui^ed from Persian and Indian products by the nder- 
drawn character of their patterns. A keen observer describes than 
as quasi4MtanicaI forms angularly treated. Turkish rugs that 
contain the patterns common to the Caucasian and Turkoman 
families can be recognized by their brighter, sharper, and m<^ 
contrasting fxiota. The key to the identification of this most 
difficult rug family is to be found in the Turkish prayer rugs. To 
know Turkic 'ug^ one must see many of them; to know the other 
families one need see only a few. 

Reduced to a minimum statement, tbe identification of the m 
oriental rug families amounts to this : 

Persian rugs — floral designs drawn tree hand. 

Jndia nigs — flccal designs photographed and copied. 

Turkoman rugs — geometric linear design, blood red, w^ ends. 

Caucasian rugs — geometric linear designs, numerous Edoided 
colors. 

ChineK rugs — Soral and geiHnetrtc linear designs, silk colors. 

Turkish rugs — floral dengns, angular, ruled; and geometrical 
designs. In-ight contrasting colors. 

To be able to identify an oriental rug as a particular kind cX 
Persian, Lidian, Turkish, Turkoman, Caucasian or Chinese weav- 
ing is loniewhat mare of aa aocomplishment. The way to begin 
is to study first the rugs that have distinct or fairly constant 
characteristics. Take Pexsian rugs, for example: 

Bijar — nigs as thick as two or even three ordinary rugs. 

Ferej(han — small leaf design, usually with green border. 

Goievan or Sen^i — huge medollioua, strong reds and blues. 
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Herat or Ispahan — intricate, stately design oa claret ground. 
Httiniuimn — ft csmel hair rug. 

Kosban — dark, rich, closely patterned, extremely finely woven. 
Kennanahah — the "parlcff" rug, soft cream, rose, and blue. 
Khorsasan — plum colored, small leaf design, kmg, oolt, wocd. 
Kurd — colored yam run through the end wd). 
Meshed — soft rose and blue with sil w cast. 
Polonaise — delicately colored antique silk rug. 
Saraband — pahn leaf or Lidia sha«i design on rose or Uue 
ground. 

Sehna — dosest woven small rug, minute pattern. 

Shiraz — limp rug, the sides overcast with yams (A vanoOB 

Tabris — reddish yeUow, the design sometinaea resanUing m 
basdjall diamond. 

To extend this list would make wearisome reading. Let it 
suffice to indicate that many caieDtal ru^, like people, have marked 
facial distinctions, and that many others have marked peculiarly 
ties (A body and finish, that make them easy to Tecogniee. Ease 
<A naming, however, ceases with distinct markings, and rugs that 
are out-and-out hybrids, the cross-bred products of wars, migra- 
tions, and trade, are not named, but attributed. 

Hybrid orient^ rugs — the bane ot the novice and the joy of the 
collector — are largely an epitome ot the wars of Asia. Cyius the 
Great, heading a host of Persians, conquered the Bato^onians 500 
years before Christ. Of course the Babylonians became interested 
in Persian rugs and ai^nafmated some <d their patterns. Two 
hundred years later Alexander the Great invaded Asia and con- 
quered it, except the distant provinces of India and China. Hie 
Mohammedan Arabs mastered the Persians in the East and the 
Spaniards in the West in the sixth century. Gei^iis Khan, out of 
China with warriors as numerous as locusts, made a single nation oS 
Ceaitral Asia in the thirteenth century; and Tamerlane later made 
subject forther dominions. Even SOO years ago the Afghans oon- 
qu^ed the Persians; and as recently as 1771, 600,000 Tartan fled 
from eastern Russia to the frontiers of China unda ctuiditicHis to 
make DeQuincey's essay. "Revolt ot the Tartars," a contributiiHi 
to rug Uteratuie. 
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The wonder ia not, therefore, that Chinese pattenu are found in 
Turkestan, Persian, and Turkish rugs; ihat Persian pattetna are 
found in Indian, CaucasiBO and Turidsh rugs; that Turkisb- 
Mohammedan patterns reach from Spun to China; and that 
Eurcfieau designs are found whenvtr orioital invaiticai bmt the 
knee to imitaticui. The wmdra is rather that ihen are so many 
oriental rugs with distinct or furiy ccHistaut chaTactcTi8tics.i 

9k was at <»ioe the daughter of Hem; and of Anne Bol^ii. 
From her father she inboited ber frank and hearty address, her 
love erf pc^ularity and oi free intezcourae with the peoiple. h« 
dauntless courage and her v^^'^B Betf-confidence. H» harsh, 
manlilre voice, her impetuous wifi, her {xide, her furious out> 
Inir^ oi anga, came to her with her Tudor blood. She rated 
great myites as if they were scboiJ-boys; she met the insolcaice ot 
Essex with a box aa the ear; she would break now and theai into 
the gravest d^berations to swear at her ministers like a fishwife. 
But sttangely in contrast with the viotoit outlines of hex Tudor 
tempc stood the sensuous, s^-indulgent nature she derived front 
Anne Boieyn. Spl^idour and pleasure were with EUzabeth the 
veiy air she breathed. Her delight was to move in perpetual prog- 
resses from castle to castle through a series of gorgeous pageants, 
fanciful and eactrsvagant as a caliph's dream. She loved gaiety 
and laughter and wH. A hsfii^ retort tft a fiiished compliment 
never failed to win her favour. Skx hoarded jewds. Her dresses 
wen innumerable. Bxr vanity r^nained, evta to tdd age. the 
vani^ ot a coquette in her teens. No adulation was too fubtxne 
tor ha, no flattoy of ber beau^ too gross. "To see her waa 
Heavui/'Hattontoldtm, "tbeladkof herwasheD." E3ie would 
play with her riu^ that her courtierB mi^t note the delicacy of 
her hands; tx dance a coranto that the Frraieh Ambassador, hidden 
dexterously behind a curtain, mi^t r^mrt ber sprightliness to his 
master. Ho- levity, her hivolous laughter, her unwcnnanly jests, 
gave cf^uT to a thousand scandals. Her character, in fact, like her 
portrait, waa utterly without shade. Of womanly reserve or self- 
restraint she know nothing. No instinct of delicacy v^Ied the 
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voluptuous temper which had broken out in the romps of her g!ri- 
hood and showed itself ahnoet ostentatioualy throughout her later 
life. Personal beauty in a man was a sure passport to her liking. 
She patted handsome jroung squires on the neck when ibey knelt 
to kiss her hand, and fondled h« "sweet Bobin," JLnd Lekeater, 
ia the face of the court.^ 

Tiff p Tf n ^ AoalyEds 
The formal analj'ses are in general far less frequent than 
the informal, which are found constantly in the weekly and 
monthly magazines and in the editorials <^ our daily papers. 
These analyses aim at giving the core of the subject, the gist 
of the matter, with sufficient important facts or points as 
background. Thus you will read an account of our rela- 
tirms with Mexico during the revolution in that coimtry. 
Not everything is said; only the vital things. A study <^ 
the character of Mr. Roosevelt or of Mr. Wilson, an article 
explaining the problems that had to be faced m the building 
of the Keokuk or the Shoshone dams, a treatment oS the 
question of cooscripUon in England — these and thousands 
of others flood upon us with the object of illuminating our 
approach to the subject, of interpreting for us the heart of 
the matter. Mr, More, m the essay already mentioned, 
says little about Tennyson's verse form, about his zeal for 
the tale of Arthur, about the influence upon him of the 
clasdcs of Greece and Rome. Into a complete treatise 
these would of course enter; here Mr. More's object is not 
all-inclnsiveness, as one should examine the Pyramids tor 
not only their plan and size but also for their minute finish, 
their varying materials, ih&x methods of jointure, and the 
thousand other details; rather he estimates what his subject 
is, as one should journey round the ^munids, view them in 
general, find thdr significance, and discover the few essen- 
tials that make them not cathedrals, not Roman drcuaes^ 
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but Pyramids. In other words, interpretation is the object 
rather than completeness of fact. 

Obviously an informal analysis must be complete as far 
as it goes, must be complete for its author's purpose, is not 
good vriting if it gives only a partial interpretation which 
gets nowhere. It is at once apparent, then, that the con- 
trolling purpose which has be^i discussed at length in an 
earlier t^f^ter is in informal analyaia of the utmost impor- 
tance. Only as it ia dearly held in mind will the author 
know when to stop, what to choose. In formd analysis, 
where his object is to si^ all that there is to say. he chooses 
and ceases to choose by the standard of completeness of 
fact; in informal analyus he must choose and cease to dioose 
by the standard of whether he has accomplished the de^red 
^ect, made the desired interpretation. His analysis, ihere- 
fore, is valuable only ^en he has choseai the proper into^ 
pretation and has made it effective and clear. If he 
wishes to analyze a period of history for the purpose of 
flowing the ronumce fA the period, he will choose and 
cease to choose largely in so far as his material helps to 
establish the romance, and he will not hesitate to neglect 
many a tact that would be otherwise important. In tiie 
following selection from George Eliot's Mill on the Float 
you will find an analysis of the ^ect of the Rhone scenery 
on the author written purposely with the intenlion of driv- 
ing home the dreariness of the subject, and therefore with 
material chosen for that end: 

Journeying down the Rbone on a Bummer'B day, you have pei> 
h^M feh the sunshine made dreary by those ruined villagea which 
stud the banks in certun parts of its course, telling how the swift 
ivrtx once rose, like an angiy, destroying god, sweeping down the 
feeble generations whose breath is in their nostrils, and m ftlf'"g 
their dwellings a desolation. Strange contrast, you may have 
thought, between the effect produced on ub by these dismal iiem- 
naats of commonplace houses, which in their best days were bat 
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the sign of s sordid life, belon^ng in all its details to our own vulgar 
era; and the effect produced by those ruins on the castled Rhine, 
which have crumbled and mellowed into auch hannony with the 
green and rocky steeps, that they seem to have a natural fitness, 
like the mountwn-pine; nay, even in the day when they va« built 
they must have had this fitness, as if they had been raised by an 
earth-bom race, who bad inherited from their mighty parent a 
sublime instinct of form. And that was a day of romaocel If 
these robber barons were somewhat grim and drunken ogres, they 
had a certain grandeur of the wild beast in them — they were forest 
boars with tusks, tearing and rending: not the ordinary domestic 
grunter; they represented the demon forces forever in collisicxi 
with beauty, virtue, and the gentle uses of life; they made a fine 
contrast in the picture with the wandering minstrel, the soft-lipped 
princess, the pious recluse, and the timid Israelite. That was a 
time of color, when the sunlight fell on glancing steel and floating 
banners; a time of adventure and fierce struggle — nay, of living, 
religious art and religious enthusiasm ; for were not cathedn^ built 
in those days, and did not great emperors leave their Western pal- 
aces to die before the infidel strongholds in the sacred East? 
Therefore it is that these Rhine castles thrill me with a sense of 
poetry : they belong to the grand historic life of humanity, and raise 
up for me the vision of an epoch. But these dead-tinted, hollow- 
eyed, angular skeletons of villages on the Rhone oppress me with 
the feeling that human life — very much of it — Is a narrow, ugly, 
grovelling existence, which even calamity does not elevate, but 
rather tends to exhibit in all its bare vulgarity of conception; and 
I have a cruel conviction that the lives these ruins are the traces of 
woe part of a gross sum of obscure vitality, that will be swept into 
the same oblivion with the generations of ants and beavers.^ 

Informal analysis is not only less complete, but also less 
strict in adherence to puie analyus alone. It employs 
whatever is of value, believing that the material, the mes- 
sage, is greater than the form. Out^de really form^ 
imaly^s, which is likdy to be ffurly dull to all except those 
who aie eager for the particular information ^ven, most 
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analytical articles make free use of definition whaiever it 
will serve well to aid the reader's understanding or to move 
his emotions toward a desired goal; of description if it, like 
definition, proves of value; even of anecdote and argument 
if tliese forms are the fittest instruments for the fight. Thus 
Hawthorne, analyzing English weather, does not heatate 
to dress out his analysis in the charms of personal experience 
and anecdote and description, which in no way obscure the 
facts of the weather, but merely take away the baldness of 
a fcHinal statement and add the relish of actual life. 

One chief condition of my enjoyment was the weather. Italy 
haa nothhig like it, nix America. Th«« never was such weather 
except in England, where, in requital of a vast amount of horrible 
east wind between February and June, and a brown October and 
black November, and a wet, chill, sunless winter, there are a few 
weeks of incomparable summer scattered through July and August, 
and the earlier portion of September, small in quantity, but exqui- 
site enough to atone for the whole year's atmospherical delinquen- 
cies. After all, the prevalent sombreness may have brought out 
those sunny intervals in such high relief that I see them, in my 
recollection, brighter tLan they really were: a little light makes a 
glray for people who live habitually in a gray gloom. The English, 
however, do not seem to know how enjoyable the momeutaiy 
^eams of their summer are; they call it broiling weather, and 
hurry to the seaside with red, perqiiring faces, in a state of combus- 
tion and deliquescence; and I have obso^ed that even their cattle 
have similar susceptibilities, seeking the deepest shade, or standing 
midleg de^ in pools and streams to cool themselves, at tempera- 
tures which our own cows would deem little more than barely com- 
fortable. To myself, after the summer heats of my native land 
had somewhat effervesced out of my blood and memory, it was the 
weather (rf Paradise itself. It might be a Uttle too warm; but it 
was that modest and inestimable superabundance which consti- 
tutes a bounty of Providence, instead of just a niggardly enough. 
During my first year in England, residing in perhaps the most un- 
genial part of the kingdran, I could never be quite comfortable 
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vithout a fire on the hearth; in tile second twelTcmonth, bcsinnuig 
to get acclimBtued, I became sensible of an austere friendliness, 
sh;, but Bomettmes ahnost tender, in the veiled, shadowy, Beldom 
smiling summer; and in the succeeding years, — wbetlm that t 
had renewed my fibre with English beet and r^enished my blood 
with T'lrt gliB h ale, or whatever wtxe the cause, — I grew content 
with winter and especially in love with summer, desiring little more 
for happiness than merdy to breathe and bask. At the midsum- 
mer which we are now speaking of, I must needs confess that the 
ooootide sun came down mwe fervently than I found altogethec 
tolerable; so that I was fain to shift my position with the shadow 
of the shrubbery, making mysdf a movable index of a sundial that 
reckoned up the hours of an almost interminable day. 

For each day seemed endless, though never wearisome. As far 
as your actual experience is coDcemed, the English summa day 
has positively no beginning and no end. When you awake, at any 
reasonable hour, the sun is already shining through the curtuns; 
you live through unnumbered hours of Sabbath quietude, with a 
calm variety of incident softly etched upon their tranquil l^»e; 
and at length you become conscious that it is bedtime again, while 
there ia still enough daylight in the sky to make the pages of your 
book distinctly legible. Night, if there be any such season, hangs 
down a tnospareut veil through which the bygone day beholds 
its successor; or, if not quite true of the latitude of London, it may 
be soberiy affinned of the more northern parts of the island, that 
To-morrow is bom before its Yesterday is dead. They exist 
together in the golden twilight, where the decrepit old day dimly 
discerns tlie face of the tnntnous infant; and you, though a mere 
mcKtal, msy simultaneously touch them both with one finger of 
reoollectioQ and another of prophecy. I cared not how long the 
day might be. nor how many of them. I bad earned this repose 
by a long course of irksome toil and perturbation, and could have 
been contoit never to stray out of the limits of that suburban villa 
and its garden. If I lacked anything beyond, it would have satis- 
fied me well enough to dream about it, instead of struggling for its 
actual possession. At least, this was the feeling of the moment; 
although the transitory, flitting, and irresponsible character of my 
life there was perhaps the most enjoyable element of all, as allowing 
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me much of the comfort <rf house and home, without any sense of 
their weight upon my bock. Tlie nomadic hfe has great advan- 
tages, if we can find tents ready pitched for ug at every stage.* 

An estenaon of this wiUingnesa to make grist at whatever 
comes to the writer's null hes in the close approach, at times, 
that analysis makes to the informal essay. Of course the 
line is difficult to draw — and perhaps not necessarily drawn 
— and most informal essf^ are to some «ctent, at least, 
analytical. The more you desire ymir ana^sis to become 
interesting, the more you wish to take hold (^ your reader, 
the more you will make use of tiie close approach unless 
your subject and its facta are fA a kind to repd such inti- 
macy. An analysis of the nebular hypothec deals witli 
tacts of so ai^ust a nature, on so nearly an unimaginable 
plane, that intimacy seems out of place, impudent, like 
levity in cathedrals. But if you have such s subject as 
G«orge Gisang * chcse in the following analysis of the sports- 
woman's attitude and character, you may well, as he did. 
throw aside the formalities of expression and at once make 
truce of intimacy with your reader. So long as you do not 
obscure the facts of the analysis, maks it unclear or bloired, 
so long you are safe. 

I found an article, by a woman, oa "loon Huntmg," and in tbia 
article I came upon a passage which seemed worth ixqiying: 

"As I woke my husband, the lion — which was then about for^ 
yards oS — charged straight towards us, and with my .308 I hit 
him full in the chest, as we afterwards discovered, tearing his wind- 
pipe to pieces and breaking bis ^ine. He charged a second time, 
and the next shot hit him through the shoulder, tearing his heart 
to ribbons." 

It would interest me to look upon this heroine of gun and pen. 
She is presumably quite a young woman; probably, when at home, 

■ Nithuid Hkwtbonu: Ow Old Himt. Hou^rton Uifflin Cotnpuiy. Boston, pab- 
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a graceful figure in drawing-rooms. I should like to hear her talk, 
to exchange thoughts wiUi her. She vould give one a very good 
idea <4 the matron of old Rome who bad her seat in the amphi- 
theatre. Many of those ladies, in private life, must have been 
bright and gracbus, highbred and full of agreeable sentiment; they 
t^ked of art and of letters; they could drop a tear over Lesbia's 
sparrow; at the same time, they were connoisseurs in torn wind- 
pipes, shattered ^inea, and viscera rent apea. It is not likely 
that many of them would have cared to turn their own hands to 
butchery, and, for the matter of that, I must suppose that our 
Lion Huntress of the pc^ular magazine is rather an exceptional 
dame; but do doubt she and the Roman ladies would get on well 
together, finfting only a few superficial differences. The fact that 
her go>; reminisc^ices are welcomed by as editor with the popu- 
lar taste in view is perhaps more significant than appears either to 
editor or public. Were this lady to write a novel (the chances are 
she will) it would have the true note of modem vigour. Of course 
her style has beai formed by her favourite reading; mon than 
prob^Iy, her ways of thin king and feeling owe much to the same 
source. If not so already, this will soon, I dare say, be the typical 
Englishwoman. Certainly, there is "no nonsense about ber." 
Such women should breed a terrible race. 

ififiHg of loformal Aiulyms 
a. Enumeration 
Informat analysis may appear in various forms, not all 
of which are at once apparent as analysis until we disabuse 
our minda of thinking that analysis must be, always, com- 
plete in facts. For example, informal analysis often appears 
in the form tA enumeration, in which the author "has some 
things to 8^" — always for a definite purpose — and says 
them in some reasonable order. Thus Mr. Herbert Croly, 
in his article "lincoln ss More than American," analyzes 
IJncoln's character as related to the characters of other 
Americans through the qualities of intellectuality, human- 
ness, magnaaimity, and humiUty. Mtxe mi^t be said; the 
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analysis is not complete in fact, but it serves the purpose of 
the author. It is distinctly in the enumerative order, the 
progression being determined by the controlling purpose of 
delineating lincoln aa worthy of not only req)ect but even 
true awe, the awe that we give only to those great souls who, 
in spite of all their m^ital supremat^, are yet beautifully 
humble, 

6. Equation 
Informal analysis often appears in the form of equation: 
the subject of analyus is stated as equal to something else 
— a quality, an instrument from another field of human 
knov^edge, the same thing in other more common or well- 
known words. For example, William James, in his essay 
"The Social Value of the College Bred," first states that the 
value of a college education ia "to help you to know a good 
man when you see him," and then explains what he means 
by this phrase. This form of analysis, then, is usually in 
the nature of a double equation: x is equal to y, which, in 
turn, can be split up into a, b, c. Hie method really consists 
in arriving at an easily comprehended statement of the 
significance of the subject through the medium of a more 
immediately workable or attractive or simple synonymous 
statement. It is an appUcation of the old formula of going 
from the known to the unknown, except that in this case 
we proceed from the unknown to the known and then return 
to the unknown with increased light. 

c. StatemerU of Significance 
A third form of informal analysis is the showing of the 
significance <d the subject, its root meaning. In this case 
the writer attempts not so much to break the subject into 
its obvious parts as to set before the reader the meaning of 
it as a whole, in so short a compass, often, that it will not 
need further explanation, or if it does, that it m^ be then 
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divided after tiie statement in easier form has been made. 
The following explanation of the philosophy of Nietzsdie 
illustrates this form of analysis: 

The central motive of Nietzsche seems to me to be thia. It ia 
dear to him that the moral problem concents the perfection, not 
ot society, not of the masses of men, but of the great individual. 
And 80 far he, indeed, stands where the Btandard of individualistic 
revolt has so often been raised. But Nietzsche differs from other 
individualists in that the great object toward which his struggle is 
directed is the discovery of what his own individuality itself means 
and is. A Titan of the type of Goethe's or Shelley's Prometheus 
proclaims his right to be free of Zeus and of all other powers. But 
by hypothesis Prometheus already knows who he is and what he 
Wants. But the problem ot Nietzsche is, above all, the problem. 
Who am I, and. What do I want? What is clear to him is the 
need of strenuous activity in pressing on toward the solution of 
this problem. His aristocratic conscbusness is the seose that 
common men are in no wiae capable of putting or of appreciating 
this question. His aasertbn of the right of the individual to be 
tree Stom all external restraints is the ardent revolt of the strenuous 
seeker tor selfhood against whatever hinders him in this task. He 
will not be ioterrupted by the base universe in the business — his 
life-businesa — of finding out what his own life is to mean for him- 
self. He knows that his own will is, above all, what he calls the 
will for power. On occasitm he does not hesitate to use this power 
to crush, at least in ideal, whoever shall hinder him in his work. 
But the problem over which he agonizes is the inner problem. 
What does this will that seeks power genuinely desheP What is 
the power that is worthy to be mine? * 

d. RdaHonahvp 
A fourth class of informal analytical writing is the show- 
ing the relationship litat exists between two ideas or things, 
as cause and effect, as source and termmation, as contrary 
forces, or as any relaUon that has real existence. Under 

■ Jiuk Boyot: ffutaHb. D7 coiutHT of Tb« Allwtk UoUUr CompUT. 
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this heading will be found the large grotq> of articles that an- 
swer the question why f, as for example, "Why the Quebec 
Bridge Collapsed," "Causes of the Strike among the Gar- 
ment Workers," "Popular Opinion as Affecting Govem- 
ment Action," and other such subjects. In the following 
analysis of the relation existing between human action as 
result, and impulse and desire as causes, you will find such 
an informal presentation of mateiiaL 

All human activity springs from two sources: impulse and desire. 
The part played by desire has always been sufficiently rect^ized. 
When men find themselves not fully contoited, and not dt>le in- 
stantly to procure what will cause content, imagination brings 
before their miads the thought of things which they bdieve would 
make them happy. All desire involves an interval oi time between 
the consciousness of a need and the iqiportiinity for satisfying it. 
The acta inspired by desire may in themselves be painful, the time 
before satisfaction can be achieved may be very long, the object 
desired may be something out^e our own Uvea, and even after 
our own death. Will, as a directing force> consbts mtuuly in fol- 
lowing desires for more or less distant objects, in spite of the pain- 
fulness of the acts involved and the solicitations of incmnpatible 
but more immediate desires and impulses. All this is familiar, 
and political philosophy hitherto has been almost entirely based 
upon desire as the source of human actions. 

But desire govenu no more than a part of human activity, and 
that not the most important but only the more ccmscious, explicit, 
and civilized part. 

In all the more instinctive part of our nature we are dominated 
by impulses to certain kinds of activity, not by desires for certain 
Kids. Children run and shout, not because of any good whidi 
th^ expect to realize, but because of a direct impulse to running 
and shouting. Dogs bay the moon, not because they consider 
that it is to their advantage to do so, but because they feel an 
impulse \a bark. It is not any purpose, but merely an impulse, 
that prompts such actions, as eating, drinking, love-making, quar- 
relling, boasting. Those who believe that man is a rational animal 
will B^ that people boast in order that othras may have a good 
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opinion of them; but most of us can lecsD occssiona when we have 
boasted in spite of knowing that we should be despised for it. 
Instinctive acts normally achieve Bome result which ia agreeable 
to the natural man, but they are not performed from desire fcHT 
this result. They are perfonned from direct impulse, and the 
impulse often is strong even in cases in which the nonnal desirable 
result cannot fdlow. Grown men like to imagine themsdvea more 
latitmal than diildren and dogs, and unconscuusly conceal from 
themselves how great a part impulse plays in their lives. This 
unconscious concealment always follows a certain general plan. 
When an impulse is not indulged in the moment in which it ariseSi 
there grows up a desire for the expected oonsequ^ices c4 tndulgii^ 
the impulse. If some of the consequ^ices which are reasonably 
to be expected are dearly disagreeable, a ciMiflict between foresigh*, 
and impulse arises. If the impulse is weak, foresight may conquer; 
this is what ia called acting on reason. If the impulse is strong, 
either foresight will be falsified, and the disagreeable consequences 
will be forgotten, or, in men of heroic mold, the conaequoices may 
be recklessly accepted. When Macbeth realizes that he is doconed 
todefeatihedoesnot shrink from the fight; he exclaims: — 

I^on, Macduff, 
And damned be he that first cries. Hold, enon^l 

But such strength and recklessness of impulse is rare. Most 
men, when their impulse is strong, succeed in persuading them- 
lelves, usually by a subconscious selectiveness of attmtion, that 
agreeable consequences will follow from indulgence of their impulse. 
Whole philaflophies, whole systems of ethical valuation, spring up 
in this way; th^ are the embodiment of a kind of thought which is 
subservient to impulse, which aims at providing a quasi-rational 
ground tor the indulgence of impulse. The only thought which 
ia genuine ia that which springs out of the intellectual impulse td 
curiosity, leading to the desire to know and understand. But most 
of what passes for thought is inspired by some non-Intellectual 
impulse, and b merely a means of persuading ourselves that we 
shall not be disappointed or do harm if we indulge this impulse. 

When an impulse is restrained, we feel disccxnftnt, or even vio- 
Imt pMn. We may indulge the impulse in order to eao^ from 
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thia pain, and our action is then one which has a purpose. But 
the pain only exists because of the impulae, and the impulse itself 
is directed to an act, not to escaping from the pab of restraining 
the impulse. The impulse itadi remains without a purpose, and 
the purpose of escaping from pain only arises when the impulse 
has been momentarily restrained. 

Impulse a at the basis of our activity, much more than desire. 
Desire has its place, but not so large a place as it is seemed to have. 
Impulses bring with them a whole train of subservient fictitious 
desires: they make men feel that they desire the results which will 
follow from indulging the impulses, and that they are acting for 
the sake of these results, when in tact their action has no motive 
outside itself. A man may write a book or paint a picture under 
the bdtef that he desires the praise which it will bring him; but as 
soon as it b finished, if his creative impulse is not exhausted, what 
he has done grows uninterestii^ to him, and he begins a new piece 
of work. What applies to artistic creation Billies equally to all 
that is most vital in our lives: direct impulse is what moves us, and 
the desires which we think we have are a mere garment for the 
impulse. 

Desire, as opposed to impulse, has, it is true, s large and in- 
creasing share in the regulation of men's lives. Impulse is erratic 
and anarchical, not easily fitted into a well-regulated system; it 
may be tolerated in children and artists, but it is not thought proper 
to men who hope to be taken seriously. Almost all paid work is 
done from desire, not from impulse: the work itself is more w less 
irksome, but the payment for it is desired. The serious activities 
that fill a man's working hours are, except in a few fortunate indi- 
viduals, governed mainly by purposes, not by impulses toward 
these activities. In this hardly any one sees an evil, because the 
place of impulse id a satisfactory existence is not recognized. 

An impulse, to one who does not share it actually or imagina- 
tively, will always se^n to be mad. All impulse is essentially 
blind, in the sense that it does not spring from any previ«on of 
consequences, lite man who does not share the impulse will form 
a different estimate as to what the consequences will be, and as to 
whether those that must ensue are desirable. This difference ol 
(^nnion will seem to be ethical or intellectual, whereas its real basis 
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b a difference of impulse. No genuine agreement will be reftched, 
in such a case, so long tta the difference of impulse persists. In 
all men who have any vigorous life, there are strong impulses such 
as maj* seem utterly unreasonable to others. Blind impulses some- 
times lead to destruction and death, but at otiur times the; lead 
to the best things the world contains. Blind impulse is the source 
<rf war, but it is also the source of scioice, and art, and love. It is 
not the weakening of impulse that is to be desired, but the direction 
of impulse toward life and growth rather than toward death and 
decay. 

The complete control of impulse by will, which is sometimes 
preached by moralists, and often eaiforced by economic necessity, 
is not really desirable. A life governed by purposes and desires, 
to the exclusion of impulses. Is a tiring life; it exhausts vitali^, 
and leaves a man, in the end, indiflerent to the very purposes whidt 
he has been trying to achieve. When a whole naticm lives in this 
way, the whole naticm tends to become feeble, without oiou^ 
grasp to recc^tze and overcome the obstacles to its desires. In- 
dustrialism and organieaticMi are c<Histantly forcing civilized nations 
to live more and more by purpose rather than impulse. In tlte 
IcHig nm such a mode of existence, if it does not dry up the springs 
of life, produces new impulse, not of the Idnd which the will bos 
been in the habit of controlling <^ of which thought is conscious. 
These new impulses are apt to be worse in their effects than those 
which have been checked. Excessive discipline, especially whm 
it has been imposed frtnn without, often issues in impulses of cru- 
elty and destruction; this is one reascoi why militarism has a bad 
effect on national character. Either lack of vitality, or impulses 
which are oppressive and oguust life, will almost always result if 
the spontaneous impulses are not able to find an outlet. A man'B 
nnpulses are not fixed from the beginning by his native disposition; 
within c«t^ wide limits, they are pr<rfoundly modified by his 
circumstances and his way of life. The nature of these modifica- 
ticHis ought to be studied, and the results ot such study ought to be 
taken account ot in judging the good or harm that is done by 
political and social institutions.* 
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e, SUHemeni o/ a Problem 

A fifth form in which analysis often appears is as a state- 
ment of a problem. An engineer who is asked by a city 
to investigate the conditions that confront the municipality 
as regards water supply will have such a problem to state. 
The statement will presumably consist of several divisions. 
First of all, of course — and this will be essentia] in all such 
statements — will be an analysis of the conditioos them- 
selves. In this particular case he will find out how much 
water ia needed, how great the present supply is, what 
sources are available for increased supply, what the charac- 
ter of the water in these other sources is, and aiQ'thiug else 
that may be of value to the city. If any former attempts 
at solution have been made, he may mention them. If he 
is asked to recommend a plan of procedure, he will mal^ 
an analysis of the det^ls of this plan and will present them. 

Now obviously the nature of the audience will deto-mine 
somewhat the manner of approach to the conditions. If, 
for example, tiie problem is to be stated to the finandal 
committee of the city, the angle <rf approach will be that of 
cost; if to a prospective constructing engineer, from that ot 
difficulties of construction of reservoirs or from that of avul- 
abiUty of sources. If you are to state the problem of lessen- 
ing the illiteracy in a given neighborhood, you will approach 
the subject for the school committee from the angle, po^ps, 
of the establishment of night sdiools, or from that of the 
necessary welding of nationalities*, for the charitable socie- 
ties from that of the poverty that compels duld ]ahot in 
the community. And in the recommendations for meeting 
the conditions, if such recommendations are made, attention 
must be pud to the paiticidar people who will read the 
analysis. Of course if you make an abstract, complete sur- 
vey, you will cover the ground in whatevra way seems most 
suitable. 
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Sudi an analysis, when it b in the nature of a report, will 
presumably be in brief, tabulated form. If, on the other 
hand, it b not a report, the subject may be treated more 
informal^, made more plea^ug. the following statement 
of the problem of the development of power machinery is 
made rather formally from the angle of the constructive 
engineer with an eye also to the fiTiHTir^n.1 conditions. 

"Die problem of powor-machlnery develofHuent is, therefore, 
divisible into several parts: First, what processes must be carried 
out to produce motkni against resistance, from tlie energy of winds, 
the water of tlie rivers, or frcm fuel. Second, what combinations 
of simply tonced parts can be made to carry out the prcxsess or 
series of processes. These two steiu when woi&ed out will result 
in some Idnd of oigme, but it may not be a good engine, tor it may 
use up too mudi natural energs tor the work it does; some part 
may break or another wear too tost; some part may have a form 
that no workman can make, or uae up too much material or time 
in the making; in short, while the engine may work, it may be too 
wasteful, or do its work at too great a cost of coal or water, attraid- 
ance in operation, or investment, or all these together. There 
must, therefore, be added several other elements to the prdilem, 
as follows: Third, how many ways are there of making each part, 
and which is the cheapest, or what other form of part might be 
devised that would be cheaper to make, or what cheaper material 
is ihtxe that would be equally suitable. Fourth, how ssisitive to 
care are all these parts when in operation, and how much attend- 
ance and repaiiB will be required to keep the machine in good 
operating condition. Fifth, how big must the important parts ot 
the whole machine be to utilise all the oiergy avulable, or to pro- 
duce the desired amount of power. Sixth, how much force must 
each part of the mechanism sustain, and how big must it be when 
made of suitable material so as not to break. Seventh, how much 
work can be produced by the process for each unit of energy sup- 
plied.' 

> Cbub B. Lo^i i'MMT. Br anafv << tin publuhen, tbr Colomtda DidmlDP 
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Fllac^tles of Analysis 
He problem tliat confronts you, then, in either kind of 
analysis, howevra- formal or informal it may be, is. How 
shall I go to work? Tlie first necesfdty is the choosing of a 
basis for division of the subject, whether it be in classifica- 
tion or partition. The necessity for this arises from the 
demand of the human mind for logical consistency. Life 
seems often wildly inconustent, but we demand that explsr 
nation of it or any phase of it be arranged according to what 
seraus to us some logical law of progression, some consistent 
point of view. And in truth without some such law or basb 
the mind soon becomes hopelessly enmeshed and bewildered. 
I cannot expect my reader to und^stand my treatise on 
locomotive engines, my clas^cation of them, if I regard 
them now as engines of speed, now as means of conveyance, 
now as potential destroyers of life, and now as instruments 
wherebj* capitalists become rich and workmen become poor. 
Ab oitea aa I duuige my point of view, so often I shall be 
under the neoesdty of nnalHiig a new arrangement oi the 
engines, a new alignment. It b like HlHTniniTig past a com- 
fidd with the platoons of green q>eara constantly shifting 
thdr number, their direction, and their general appearance. 
If I station myself at one point, I can soon make reasonable 
estimates, but so long as I whirl from point to point my esti- 
mate must Tdiirl Unwise and I shall be confused rather than 
helped. If, then, yon are to uia^ze, say, our presentxlay 
domestic architecture, it is not enough to heap together 
everything that occurs to you about houses: their size, 
material, color, arrangement, finish, beauty, convenience, 
»tuation as r^ards udewalks, th^ heating and upkeep. 
To prevent your reader from becoming hopelessly muddled, 
from seeming to deal with the valley of the unorganized dry 
bones of fact, you must have some guiding principle, some 
baas, some point of view. Suppose that you take beauty 
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as your baas. Hen at once you have a standard by iriiidi 
you can judge all houses, to which you can relate questions 
of position, arrangement, convenience, lifting, heating, etc. 
Each of these questions is now significant as affecting the 
cause of beauty. You could, of course, choose convenience 
as your basis, to which, then, beauty would be subordinate 
as contributing or opposing. Asked to analyze the archi- 
tecture of a railroad terminal, you will not do well to plant 
dynamite under it and make an architectural rummage sale 
of its parts; rather you will choose, perihaps, eemcmbilUy 
as. your ba^s, and will then examine tracks, offices, waitii^ 
rooms, etc. to see what the ■«4ioIe is. No part will thereby 
be overlooked; each will be significant, and the whole will 
be unified by your single point of view. An analysis of 
MacDowell's music mi^t be based on emotional 'power; oi 
the curreniy problem on that of general dUtnimiion; of uni- 
versities on that of ■proportion of cultural to so-caUed practical 
courses. Notice, also, that the choo»ng of a basis of division 
is just as necessary in one kind of analyms as in another, 
that formality and informality do not affect the logic of the 
mtuation in the least, that whatever the subject or the pro- 
posed method of treatment, you must be consistent in your 
point oi view, must make a pivot round which the vdiole 
can turn. 

Sometimes more than one principle will be necessary, in 
a comphcated analysis, as in judging a route for a railway 
we saw the necessity for considering grades, drainage, land- 
sUdes, etc. , as we might interweave the bases of cost, beauty, 
convenience, etc., but — like the reins of the ten-span circus 
horses — all will be found to run back finally to the ungle 
driver — in the case of the railway, practicahiliiy. In classi- 
fying dredges, for example, we may use as basis the action 
of the machine upon the bottom of the body of water, that 
is, whether the action is continuous or intermittent; in this 
case we shall find four 1yx>^ of continuous dredges: the 
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ladder, the hydraulic, the stirrmg, and the pneumatic; and 
vre shall find two classes of intermittent; the dipper and the 
grapple dtedges. Or we may divide all dredges on the basis 
of whether they are self-propelling or non-propelling. Fin- 
ally, we may take as basis for the classification the rnamm 
of dispo«ng of the excavated materials, in which case we 
shall find several groups. lii the following example we have 
two bases used for classifying clearing-houses. The use of 
more than one basis will depend on whether we can by such 
use make more easily clear to a reader the nature of the 
subject and on whether different readers will need different 
angles of approach. 

The clearing-hoiues in the United States nay be divided Into 
two cUaoea, the sole function of the first of which coiuiata ia 
dearing-^iotes, drafts, chedcs, bills erf exchange, and whatever dse 
may be agreed upon; and the second of which, ia addition to ezer. 
cising the functions of the class just mentioned, prescribes rules 
and regulati<Hui for its monben in various matters, auch as the 
fixing of uniform rates of exdiange, interest charges, collections, 
etc. 

Qearing-houses may also be divided into two classes with 
refoence to the funds used in the settlement of balances: First, 
those desring-housea which make thdr settlements entirdy on 
a cash basis, or, as stated in the decision of the Supreme Court 
above niemd to, "by such tonn of acknowledgment or certificate 
as the associated banks may agree to use in their dealings witb 
each other as the equivalent or representative of caab "; and second, 
those dearing-houses which make their settlements by checks or 
drafts on large financiri centers.* 

Sometimes, aUo, the minor sections may have a different 
basis frtmi the main one, a different prindple of clasafica- 
tion. For example, a general basis for an analysis of the 
Mexican situation during Mr. Wilson's administratioD mi^t 

I luM Q. Cuim; atrmfBimm. Bt oaort^ ot tl> pdtlkbMi, D. AmMcb ft 
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1>e general vxirld progretB. This mi^t cover our immediate 
lelatJons with Mexico, otir less close rdations with South 
America, and our rather more remote relations with Europe. 
The first division might then possibly dioose for its principle 
fundamental cautes for inier-irrUation ; the second, our trade 
relationa with Sauik America ; and the third, the possibility 
cf trouble through the Monroe Doctrine, All would unite 
under the one heading of general progress, and so long as 
they were kept distinct would be serviceable. For the 
uniting into one main principle is the important thing. It 
is by this, imd this only, that the reader will ca^ly receive ft 
clear understanding of the subject. 

Having selected this unifjnng basis, you must then be 
careful lest your subdivi^ons be only the subject restated in 
other wordi). If you are analyzing a railroad route for prac- 
ticability, do not name one divi^on general semceability, 
for you mil merely have made a revolution of 860 degrees 
and be Facing exactly as you faced before, bi analymig 
Scott's works for humor do not name one division atnliiy to 
see the funny side of life, for again you will have smd only 
that two equals two. Each section must be less than the 
whole. 

Even more caution is required to keep the divisons from 
overlapping. The man «^o wrote an enthusiastic account 
of the acting of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson with sub- 
headings OS follows: (1) emotional power, (8) effect on audi- 
ence, (8) intellect, (4) appealing qualities, saw that his divi- 
nons — like a family of young kittens — overU^ped and 
sprawled generally. When he had selected vumng power 
as his main principle, and had then divided the treatment 
into the following headings: (1) appearance, (ft) voice, (3) 
general handling of the situation, (4) effect at the time, 
and (5) memories of the performance, he found that his 
kitt^is had become well-mannered little beasties and sat 
eadi in his place. The overlapping of subdivisions is likely 
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to occur because of one or both of two causes: lack of clear 
thinking, and lack of clear expression. Be sure, then, first 
to cut neatly between parts in dividing your apple, and then 
to label each part car^ully so that the reader will not aay, 
" Why, three is just like twol " 

Finally, be sure that the sum of your divisions equals th« 
lAole. This means that in logical analysis you must con- 
tinue the process of dividing until nothing is left. You 
must follow the old advice : " Cut into as small pieces as pos- 
wble, and then cut eadh piece several times smaller ! " Sudi 
would be the process in analyzmg and clasafying types of 
cathedral architecture; your work will not be complete 
until you have included all pos^ble forms. The same 
would hold true in a thorough analysis of bridges; all forma 
would demand entrance. When you write informal or lit- 
erary analysis, on the other hand, since here the object is 
illumination rather than exhaustion, almost suggestiveness 
rather than completeness, choose the significant vital divi- 
sions and let the rest go. This does not mean that in in- 
formal analy»s you may be careless; "any old thing" is far 
from being the motto; strict thinking and shrewd sdectioa 
are quite as necessary as in formal analysis. The point is 
that the divisions will be fewer in number, as in an article 
on the subject of the f ulure of freshmen in the first semester 
your object, in infonnal analy^ would be to group the 
causes, for the convenience of the reader, into a few general 
divisions which should give him a clear idea of the subject 
without necessitating long and painful reading. In literary 
analyds especially it is often well to express in one sent^ice 
the gist of your thought, as Mr. More says, "Tennyson was 
the Victorian Age." It is always well to be able to express 
this seaitence. Of course care must be exercised not to 
make the structure of the article too evident by the presence 
of such a sentmce, but its judicious use will help to unify 
the thou^t for the reader. For most minds analysis ia 
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difficult. Wliatever you can do, therefore, to make it eaqr 
will be worth while in gaining success. 



I. Why, from the point of view of analyms, U it difficnlt to adeet m lift 
of "the greatest ten" living men, or mmten? Make such a list sod 
then examine its foundations. !■ % liniilBr list at noveU or plays or 
STmphonies aa difficult to make? 
n. Vk any ol tbe following oenteucea u a nudeiu aeateaae on which to 
build an informal analysis. 

1. The attitode of scientific dSdeai^ is incompatihle with fading 
of humanity. 

2. A college career does not ahnys derdop, bnt id fact otiea IdlK 
intellectual integrity. 

8. The worst enemy of the American PuUic is tbe ttemtpapa that 
tor political or business reasons distorts news. 

4. Studies aie the least valuable of college activitiGi except as thqr 
stimulate the imaginatioD. 

5. Out Country is so Isige that a dticen is really justified, mentally 
and morally, in being provindaL 

8. The study of literature in college is, eic^ for the person of W) 
imagination, deadening to the spirit 

7. The fifteen- and twenty-cent magarane is a menace to American 
life in that its fiction grossly distorts the facts of lite. 

B. Ilie farmer who widies to keep his smI in good condition shonU 

use legumes as increascTs of fertility. 
S. The effect of acquimtion of land properly is always to drive the 
possessors into the Tory camp. 
10. The mgineei is a poet iriio expresMi Umsdt in material fonni 
rather than words. 
|TT Make a formal daasificatioii, in Aeiaoa tonn, of any of the foDoiring 
subjects. Then detemune what qualities the subject has that indicate 
how Budi a dasMfication can be made interesting, either by material 
or treatment Then write an analytical theme whidi shall thoroughly 
cover the skeleton dassification and shall also be attractive. (Com- 
pare the dassiScation of Rock Drills (page 115) and Oriental Bugs 
(p»ge 119) to note the <U&erence in tbe amount of interest.) 

1. Building materials tor houses. 

2. China dinner-ware. 

8. Forms of democraljc government 

4. Methods of irrjgatton in the United StatM. 

A. 'I^n>e" of It^ poetry. 

e. Chain. 

7. OMDOMKial fcrtiGien. 
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S. Kacton for tlie brm. 

9. Contemponvy ptulow^thiei of Europe and A 

10. Amcricsn dnnces. 

11. Bkraton. 

12. Piling lystema. 

IS. Bacet c^ toeu ia Europe. 

14. Gas nuiges. 

15. FiaiuM. 

18. Contanporaiy ihort itmea of the popnlw WMguiaea. 
Indicate, in an; given subject, iiow many poasibk baaea lor daw- 

fication yoa could dtoom, as, tar cxan^le, you might clasd^ diain 
on tbe baaii of comfort, expense, presence of rockers, uphoUtcry, adap- 
tatioa to tbe hmnan flguie. material for the seat, afa^ie at bade, etc. 
IV. Analyze any of the following probkms, fint without reuHnmendation 
of solution, and second with lecranmendation as if you were making 
a rqK»t to a committee or enq>loyfr or officer. 

1. Summer woA for coDege stndeiits. 

8. Keeping informed of world affairs while doing one's collie work 
fwthfully. 

8. "Outnde actinties" (or college students. 

4. Faculty or non-faculty control at college poUtka. 

B. Choosing a college course with lelation to intended career in lifs. 

0. Sdecting ahrubbery for conUnuous bloom with both red and bine 

7. The mail-orda houaet. 

8. Preventing motiey panics. 

0. Dy»4n«nuf Bctufe in tlie United States. 
ID. Gaimng fordgn maileta. 
11. The UsBKt and tbe oomnuidoD merchant 
IS. Hw tnand of flour selected for use in large botdt. 

19. Color [Jiot(^;rq)li7. 

14. ^Vind presBuie in tu^ btutdings. 

15. Street pavement. 

16. Electrification of nulioads. 

17. Heating syitem for an right-room house. 

18. Choice (rf cereal (or diildrMt <rf six, nine, and devtn — twobt^^ 
one^l. 

19. lighting the faimbouae. 

90. Creating a bi^ class dairy or sheep herd. 
Bl. Creating an apple (or other fruit) ondtard. 
ti. Method of shipping potatoes to a distant pMot. b txaes, barrel^ 

83. Best use (rf a tweaty-aixe farm near a lai^ dty- 
M. Investment of 9500.00. 
iS. Beat system ot bookkeeping for the farmer. 
m. Kind of life insurance for A man (^twenty. 
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tl. LocKtian of a shoe factorf with capital of tS50,000.0IX 

28. Cash lyatem in a large general store. 

29. Becouciliug Shakespeare's worics with the known (acts of lot life. 

30. The secret of Thomas Hardy's peasimism. 

SI. Recondling lutnow religious tiuning with tbe increaaea knowl- 
edge derived from college. 
92. The failure at college counea in English compomtion to prodnee 

SS. Tlie <:Teation of « conidentioiu pohtical attitude in a denHMnc3r. 
U. Selection of C10,000 worth <^ books as the nudeus for a smaD 
town library. 
V. Dedde upon a controlling purpoae for an informal analysis of any of 
tbe following sobjects. intUcate how you hope to make the analysis 
interesting state why you dtoose the basis that you do — and then 
write the thane. 

1. Prejudices, Xlirts, Eutertunments, Sfaade-tceea, Methods at 
adTcrlising, Languages, Sd>olastic degrees. Systems iA landscape 
gardening for small estates. Migrator? song birds <4 North 
America, Laces. 

2. Causes of the Return-to-the-Soil morement. Ori^ns of our dury 
cattle Benefits of intensve agricuhme, Impmled plant disease^ 
Legumes. 

8. Opportunities (or the Civil (at Mechanical cw Electrieal, etc.) 
Engineer, Difficulties of modem bridgfr4>uildi]i£ Tb^ tdatioa 
of the engineer to aodal morements, Tbe contribution of the 
enfpneer to intelkctual advance. 

i. Changes in the United States system of pubBc Gnaoce noc* 
Hamilton's time, Tbe equitable distribution of taxation, TIm 
b«ic£ts of the Federal BMerve Movement in ViaaBoe, FiHms of 
taxation. Systems of credit 

5. PosnUlities for Phyudopcal Chemistry, Obstades to oabx 
j>botogfapby, lite chemistry (rf the kiti^en, Tbe futura ot the 
teleacape, Tlie battle against disease germs, Theories of the atom. 
Heredity in i^ants or animals. Edible fresh-water finh 

6. Bores, Tbe terrors of childhood, 1^ vanities of young mei^ 
Methods of coquetry, — ot becoming popular, — of always hav- 
ing one's way. The idiosyncrasies of elderly bachelcKs, Books to 
read on the trun. Acquaintances of the dining-car. 

VL Write a 230 word analyus of whatever type you t^iooae on any of 
the foUowing subjects: 

Tbe dishonesty of college catalognes. The prevalence of fites in 
the United States, Causes of weokuess in I beams, Effect of fail? 
stories on children. Religious sectarianism. Public attitude toward 
an actress, The business man's opinion ot the colle^ professor, 
llie tyranny of the teaching ot our earliest years, The state ot 
American forests. Municipal wastefulness. Opportunities for tiicr^ 
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tire employment tt college oi nniTtinty, Hie effect of ari> 

ental ruga in a room. The attitude of people in a imall town to- 
ward their young people in voQege, People who aie desolate 
without the "Movies" four or five timei a week. 
Vn. Write a 1500-aOOO word analytical theme on any c^ the toUowiiiK 
mbjecU: 

I. The BeaponmUlitiea <rf Indindualiain. 

t. American Slavtiy to the I^inted Word. 

S. The Ideal Vacation. 

4. What Shall We Do with Sunday? 

5. The Value of HeaiUng Kction. 

0. Why I am a Bepubliou. or Democrst.aT Peanmirt, at Agnua- 
tic, or Hmnanict, or Bebd in general, or A^tator m — what- 

DOtF 

T. The Clasncs and the Americsn Student in the Tmntietb 

8. The Chief EWiction of a CoOege. 

9. TIk Dedine of Manners. 

10. A Drfeue of Cheap Vaudeville. 

11. The Wotkingman Should Know His Fhux and Keep It. 

12. The Study of mrtmy aa an Aid to a Critiod Estimate of Un 
Present. 

13. The Bdation of Friendship to Similarity in Point of View. 

14. Intellectual Leadership in America. 

15. The PrcKnt Situation in the Wodd of Baseball. 

IS. The Beaction of War upon the Rnei Seniiiuhtiea of Civilianf. 
IT. Patrtotiam and lutetlectual Detadiment. 
18. The Breeding Place of Sod^ Improvementa. 
10. Organization in Modem Life. 
20. The Conflict of Political and Moral Loyal^. 
Bl. Why Has Epic Poetry Passed from Fiivor? 
2S. "Die Stability of American Political Opinion. 
83. The Shifting Geography of Intdlectual Leadership in the W<^d. 
VIH. In the following selection what does Mr. Shaw analyre? On what 
basis? Is he thorou^? If not, what does he imiit? Doe* the 
' ' U if there is any, vitally harm the analysis? 



Passion is the steam in the engine of aQ religious and moral 
systems. In so far as it is malerolent, the religions are malevolent 
too, and insist on human sacrifices, on hell, wrath, and vengeance. 
You cannot read Browning's Caliban upon Setebos; or. Natural 
Hieology in the Island, without admitting that all our religiona 
have been made as Cafibau made his, and that the difference be- 
tween Caliban and Prospeio is not that Protpeto has killed pasKoa 
in himself iriiilst Caliban has yielded to it, but that Proaptm it 
mastcfed by holin passicHis than Caliban's. Ahstnui prindpta 
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of condtKt bieak down in praetim because kbdiMn and trath and 
justice Are not dutka founded on abstract printnplea ertemal to 
man, but human pas^us, which have. In tb^ time, conflicted 
with higher passions as well as with lower ones. If a young woman, 
in a mood of strong Kaction ag^nst the preactiing irf duty and self- 
sacrifice and the rest of it, were to tell me that she was determined 
not to murder her own instincts and throw away her life in obedi- 
ence to a mouthful of emp^ plirasea, I should cay to her: " By all 
■Deans do as you propose. TVy how widced you can be: it is pre* 
dsely the same ezperiioent as trying how good you c&n be. At 
worst you will only find out the sort of person you are. At beet 
you will find that your pasdons, it you leally and honestly let 
them all loose impartially, will disdpline you with a severity 
which your conventional friends, abandoning themselves to the 
mechanical routine of fashion, could not stand for a day." As » 
matter of fact, we have seen over and over again this comedy of 
the "emancipated" young enthusiast flinging du^ and religion, 
convention and parental authority, to the winds, only to find hec< 
self, for the Gist time in her life, plunged into duties, respooubili- 
ties, and sacrifices from which she is often glad to retreat, attcc a 
few years' wearing down of her enthusiasm, into the compara- 
tively loose life of an ordinary respectable woman of fashion.' 

Analyze the relation <rf linefrily to leaMng, of irddteelual brmerj/ 
to Trading, at nAiervimee to po^ftei, lA vitality to ereatiM arilint, 
€i bnadmindtdnei* to tocial T^orm, ol tympalky to toeial judgmtTU. 

Rewrite Mi. Shaw's artide so as to place the sentence whidi 
now begins the selection at the end. Is the result an improvement 
or a drawbaii? What diSerence in the reader might make tliii 
diange advisable? 
IX. b the light of the following statement of the plulosophy of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the English statesman, analyze, into one word if 
posuble, the philosophy of Lincoln, of Bismarck, of Mr. Wilson, of 
Bobert E. Lee, of Webster, of William Ktt, of Burlie, of any political 
thinker of whom you know. 

In the same way analyze the military policy of Napoleon or Grant 
or any other general; the social philosophy of Jane Addams, Bous- 
seau, Carlyle, Jefferson, or any other thinker; the creed of personal 
conduct of Browning, Whitman, Thadceray (as shown in Yamtn 
Fair), or of any other person concerned with the individual. 

Analyze the effect of such a philosophy as Mr. Balfour's. Analyse 
the relation of such a philosophy as this to the actively interested 
personal conduct of the holder of it toward definite personal 

' OiotmBaaniSbKw: TluSmSi^ Art. Brs«f(Hr«f Uw pi>bli*lKn,Boid*Iim> 
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Balfonr is ewentuJly « accptk. Be kxifa out m Dfe widi • 
minglad aatm and pity — bcoth lot its pBraionate stTivin^ (or the 
tm&ttaiii^)e, pity for its mefamma &nd squalor. He does not 
know the reaiUng of the riddle, but he knows that all ends m failure 
and disillusion. Ever the rosy dawn of youth and hope fades away 
into the sadness of evening uid the blackness ot night, and out of 
that blackness comes no flash of revelation, no message of dieer. 

Tbe Worldl; Hi^a tnoi art Uwra htuti iqwa 
Tunu Aihoi — or it prapen; aad uum 

like Sbow Bptm tha Dcwt'i daitj Fv» 
Ughtisf * liUle Boat « two — ii goat. 

Why meddk with the loom and its flying shuttle? We are tbe 
warp and weft with wbi(^ the great Weaver woriu His infinite de- 
mgn — that decign which is b^ond the focus irf all mortal vision, 
and in which the glory trf Greece, tbe ponqi ot Borne, the amlntion 
of Carthage, seven times buried beneath the dust of thedesert,aie 
but inscrutable passages of Rowing color. All our scheme* are 
fiitile, for we do not know the end, and that which seems to us evil 
may serve some ultimate good, and that which seems ri^t may 
pave the path to wrong. In this fantastic mockeiy of all human 
effort the only attitude iBthe"wisepassiveness" erf the poet. Let 
us accept the irrevocable fate unresistiugly. 

In a word. Drift. That is the political philosophy d Mr. 
Balfour.^ 

X. AnalyEC the method of treatment that the authm uses in the fol- 
lowing selections about King Edward VII and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
and in the one just quoted about Mr. Balfour. Would the result 
in the reader's mind be as good, or better, if the author spedfied a 
larger number of qualities? Why? What feeling do you have as to 
the fumes* of the tliree treatmmta? Does any one of the threa 
ncm to daim completeness? Whidi is most nearly complete? 

Write a similar analyus, reducing to one or two main qualitiei oc 
diaraderistica, the American Civil War, the French Revtdution, the 
Industrial Bevolution, the Romantic Movement in Litoature, the 
Celtic S(Hrit, the Puritan Spirit, Sodalism, Culture. 

Now, IGng Edward is, above everything else, a very human 
man. He is not deceived by the pomp and circumstance in the 
nudst (rf wbi<di it has been his lot to live^ for he has no illusions. 
He is enunently sane. He was cast for a part in tbe piece of life 
from his caradle, and he plays it industrioujy and thorou^dy; but 
he has never lost the point of view of the plain man. He has mudi 
more in common with the President of a free State than with the 
If piinniMinn cittm piihfthen, E.R 
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King by Divine tight. He ii limply the chief dtiien, pnmuM Mer 
jiant, %dA the fact that he ia diief b; heredity and not by election 
does not qualify his views of the Kslity of Uie position. Unlike 
his nepltew, be new saKKiatefl the Almi^ty with bii rifpbt to 
rule, thou^ he BBsodatca Him with hia rule. His eominon aense 
and his pft of humor save him from these exalted and antiquated 
aanunptiona. Nothing is more cfaaracteristic of this senrable atti- 
tude than bis love for the Frendi people and French institutioas. 
No King by "Divine right" could be on speaking toms with % 
country whidi has swept the whole institutioii of ^^T'gfbip on b> 
the dust-heap. 

And his saving grace oF humor enablea bim to enjoy and poke 
fun at the folly of the tuftJiunter and the collector of Boyal cheny 
■tones. He lau^iingly inverts the folly. "You aee that A»at," 
he sud in tones tS awe to « guest mtoing his i™"!"'"^ room at 
Wmdaor. "lliat ia the diair J<^ Bums Mt in," miHaicsty 
baa a itenmne liking for "J. B." who, I have no doubt, delivered 
from that chair a copious digest of his Raper lecture, coupled with 
iUumiiiating statistics on infantile mortality, some approving c<xn- 
Inents on the member for Battersea, and a little wholesome advice 
on the duties of a King. This liking for Mr. Bums is as charac- 
teristic of tiie King m his liking tor France. He prefers pitun, 
bree^ men who admit him to the common bumanitiea rather than 
tbose who remind him of bis splendid isolation. He would have 
had no anotioa of ptide when Scott, who, with all hia great quali- 
ties, was a deplorable tuft-hunter, iolemuly put the wine ^aas that 
had toudied the Boyal lips into the t^ pocket of hia coat, but be 
would have immensely enjoyed the monwnt when he inadvertently 
•Btoait^ 

TliomBa Hardy lives in the deepening shadow of the mystery ti 
this unintelligible world. The journey that began with the bucolic 
joy of Vndtr tiu Qretwaood Tree has leacbed its close in the un- 
uiitigiited misery of Jndt the Obteare, accompanied by the mot^ing 
vcuces of those aerial spirits who pass their comments upon the 
futile struggle of the "Dynasts," as they march their armies to 
cod fro aoosi tbe mountains and rivers c^ that f^be which the 
^e of the Imagination sees whirling tike a midge in space. Na- 
pokon and the Powers! What are they but puppets in the hand 
of some pasiionlesa fate, loveless and hateless, whose purposes are 
beyond all human vinon? 
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O Lonlw, HatslMl — put Uw lOWii 
OtUndly-c^ btaevoleaca, 

s tlie modcing vtMce of the Spirit iHmic — 
«r. But t know 
u Pitia » to ling 

That tiUM the huulla of thii idls Sbmr. 

Night has come dowD upon the outlook of the writer as it cune 
down over the Bomber waste of Egdou Heath. Theie is not a 
dieerful Feature left, not one ^int (rf sunshine in tike sad lond- 
■c»pe of broken ambitions and squalor and hopeless strivings and 
triumpluint misery. Labor and sorrow, a little laughter, disillu- 
riou and Buffering — and after that, the dark. Not the dark that 
flees brfore the cheerful dawn, but the dark whose greatest bene- 
diction is eternal nothingness. Other men of genius, most men 
of genius, have had their periods of deep dejection in which only 
the mocking voice of the Spirit Ironic answered their pasnonate 
questionings. Shakespeare himself may be assumed to have 
passed tbrou^ the valley of gloom in that tremendous period 
when he produced the great tragedies; but he came out of the 
■hadow, and Tlu Winier'i TaU has the serenity and peace of • 
doudless sunset. But the pilgrimage of Thomas Hardy has led 
us evei into the deeper shadow, lite shades of the prisan-4iouie 
have closed around us and there is no return to the cheerful day. 
The journey we began with those jolly carol-singen under tbe 
greenwood tree has ended in the hopdess misery of Jude.' 

SI. On iriiat basis is the following analyvs lA tbe farmer's lite madef 
Do yon discover any omlapping of parts? Is the analysis so in- 
complete na to be of slight ralue? At what pcAnt can you draw tbe 
line between analysis and mere "remarks" about a subject? 

Over and above the hardiness which the farm engeuden, and of 
« tar higher quality, is tlie moral courage it calls into play. Cour- 
age is the dementol virtue, tor life has been and will forevec be a 
fight. A farmer's lite is one incessant Eght. Think wh(d be 
daresi He dares to try to control tbe face of this planet. In 
order to raise his crops he pita himself against the weather and the 
Masons; he forces the soil to his wishes; he wars agunst the plant 
world, the bacterial world. Is not that a fight, looked at philo- 
sophically, to make one stand a^iast? After 1 had been on the 
farm seven years, the tremendousness of the fight that my fellow 
farmeTB were waging disclosed itself to me with a force no figure 
B.P. 
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ot speedi can convey. Until one c&n be brongtit to some Kaliza- 
tkm nt thu Bq>ect ot the tanner's life, he hiu no adequate gromxb 
Ux aMDprebendiiig the disdpliiie and devdopment which is the 
vety nature ot the csae that life must recnve. I often contrast 
the life of the derk at his books, or the mechamc at his bend), or 
the profesuonal man at his desk, irith the lot of the tannrr. like 
dangers and uncertuntiea they confront seem to me extraordi- 
narily mild coupaTed with the ri^ the farmer rans. lliat the 
former will be paid for their work is almost certain; it is extremely 
nncertain whether the farmer will be paid for hia. He must dare 
to lose at evoy torn; scarcely a wedc passes in which he does not 
lose, aometimes heavily, Mmetimea considerably. Tloae mo- 
nents in a twttk when it seems as it every plan had gone to smash, 
«iiidi so test the fortitude of a general, are moments which a 
farmer experiences more frequently and more strenuously than 
men in n>o«t occupations. If he stidcs to his task successfully 
his capacity for courage must grow to meet the demands; it be will 
not stick, he is sifted out by force of cjrcunwtance, Imving the 
Btronger type of man to hold the tann.^ 

Analyce the lite of the iron-wo^r, the country doctor, the head- 
nnrae (J a city hospital, the coU^e professor, the private detective. 

Xn. Would yon dasuty tbe following selection as fdnnal or informal 
clasufication or partitionP 

Write a tiiiular treatment of fud powK, moral power, phywcal 
■bength, intellectiial power. 

Whenvcr rain falls streams will form, the wats of iriiicb repre- 
■ents the concentrated drunage of all the land sloping toward iJiat 
particular valley at the bottom of which the strom flows. This 
stream flow consists ot the rainfall over tbe whole watershed less 
the amount abarabed by the earth or evaporated from the surface, 
and ereiy such stream is a potential source of power. Tbe possi- 
ble water-power of a country or district is, therefore, primarily 
dependent on rainfall, but also, of course, on absorption and but- 
face evaporation. In places where the land is approximately flat, 
tbe toideni? to concentrate runt all into streams woidd be small, 
as the water would tend to Ue rather in swampy low pools, or form 
innumerable tiny, slowly moving brooks. <te the contrary, it the 
country were of a rolling or mountainous diaractcr, there would be 
two important differences introduced. First, water would oon- 
centiate in a few larga and faster-moraig streams, the water of 
whidi would represent tbe collection from perhaps thousands of 
square miles; and secondly, it would be constantly falling from 
Idgher to lower levels on its way to the sea. While, therefore, all 
• Aithv H. Jodr: From Uf SMdv (e ttt farm. By eoartgay of Hh Alkntie HootUj 
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itttetati are potential or pOMble souicra of power, and water- 
power mi^t teem to be avwlable all over the earth, yet, aa a mat- 
ter of fact, only those atreanu that are Urge enough oi in which the 
lall of level is Kreat enou^ are reaUy worth while to develop; and 
only in these districts where the rainfall is great enough and the 
earth not too flat or too abaoibent, or the air too dry, may any 
Stresms rf useful character at all be expected. The power reore- 
aented by all the water of a stream, and its entire fall from the 
source to the sea, is likewise only partly Bv^lable. No one would 
think of trying to carry water in pipes from the source of a stream 
a thousand miles to its mouth for the sake of r unning gome watcv- 

Sm. Vor what kind of reader do yoa judge that the following partition 
of the orchestra was written^ Is the partition completeP What 
is the baus on which it is made? How does it £Sa Frran an appreci- 
ative <Titicivn of the orchestra ai a mu^cal instrument? (See 
duptei on Critieim.) 

Make a similar partition of the brass band, the feudal system, tha 
United States Govermnent, the Doited States Army, tiie Hague 
Conference, the pipe organ, tbe printing press, a canal lock, a Greek 
<lnunB. a large modem circus, mathematics, etc. 

lie nradem orcheatra is the i«su1t of a long derdopment, 
whidi it would not be profitable to trace in this book. It ia a 
body of instruments, adecbed with a view to their abihty to per- 
form the most complex music. It will be readily understood that 
■ucli an instrumental body must possess a wide range of timbres, 
ft great compass, extensive ^vdations of force, the greatest fleii- 
Uli^, and a solid sonority whidi can be maintuned from the Su- 
eat (Hamsrimo to the heaviest forte. Of course the preservation 
o( some of these qusUtiea, audi as flexilulity and soli^ty, depend 
large^ upon tbe skill of the composer, hut they are all inherent 
in the orcbestia. They are gained hy the use of three cIhssmi of 
instruments, grouped under the general heads of wood, hraas, and 
strings, whidi have special tone-colors and individnahty when 
beard in thdr distinct groups, but which combine admirably in 
the ensemble. 

It is the custom to name the three groups in the order given be- 
cause, for the sake of convenience, composers place the flute parts 
at the top of tbe page of the score where tbe wide margin gives 
room for th^ high notes. The other wood-wind instruments fol- 
low the flutes, so aa to keep tbe wood-dioir together. The brass 
ia placed under the wood because its members ace so often com- 
1 CWLm B. Ld^: Poor. Bj coutev ot thB pnhlkben, tbe CcdumtMi IT iU T WW ty 
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Uned witli tome of the wood iiutruinenta Id aoinuGnK draid*. 
His biings the strings to the bottom ot the pi^e, the instrumenti 
o[ percunion {druma, (Tmbob; etc,) bemg inserted between them 
Bsd the brass. 

The instnunents of the eonTentiooaJ symphonic orcbeatra of 
tbe clanic period, then, aie fiutea, <A)oe», ckrinets, bassoons in tba 
nood department, boma. tnimpets. (md tmmboaes in the brui, 
and violins, violas, ^oloncello*, uid double-baasea for stringi. 
Modem oompoBOs h».ve added for special reasons tbe Eti^isb 
horn, whidh is the aito of tbe oboe, the bas»«Iannet the contnt- 
bossooD (which sounds an octave lower than the ordinary ba*> 
■ood), the baas-tuba, a powefful double-bsu tMBsa instmnieil^ 
and the harp. Tlie pMOColo, a smtll, riirill flute ■ounding an oo- 
tave higher then tbe ordinary flute, was intioduced into tba 
■ym;d>any oicfaeitra by Beethoven, thou^ it had frequently been 
tMed brfore in opera acoiea.* 

XIV. Critidze tbe following «iuJy«ia ot Uie iwEspensability of I^w. 
Write an analysis of the neeearity tor conformity to current s^le 
in dress, the necessity for theaters, of tbe reaion why ultimate de- 
mocncy is inevitable for the whole woiU; of the inevitaHlity of 
conflict between advancing thought and estsblidied rdigion; of the 
nnavoidabiUty <A strug^ betweea capital and labor. 

Tbe truth is, laws, rdigions, creeds, and systems of ethics, i»- 
■tead of m^dng society better than its best unit, make it worse 
than its averse unit, because they an Dever up to date. You wQI 
ask me-. "Why have them at all?" I will tdl you. Th«y ara 
made necessary, though we all secretly detest them, by the fact 
that tbe number ot people who can think out a line of conduct 
for themsdves even on one point is very small, and the number 
who can afford tbe time for it is still smaller. Nobody can afford 
the time to do it on all points. Ute professional thinker may od 
occauon make his own monJity and philosophy as the cobbler 
may nwke his own boots; but the ordinary man ot business most 
buy at the shop, so to speak, and put op with what he find* OB 
■ale there, wb^her it e>a(^ suits him or not. because he can 
■either make a morality for himsdf nor do without one. lliia 
typewriter with which I am writing is the best I can get; but it is 
by oo means a perfect instrument', and I have not the sm^est 
doubt that in fifty years' time authors will wonder how men could 
have put up with so dumsy a contrivance. When a better one is 
invented I shall buy it; until then, not being mysdf an invenbw, 
1 must make the best (rf it, gust as my I^otestant and Boman 
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Cstliolic tad Agnostic rriends make tli« belt <rf thdr impafect 
creeda and systcnu. CHi. Fstber Tw^er, worshiper of Liberty, 
wbcra ihall we find a land where tbe tt''"^'"g and moiaHEiiiB can 
be done without division of ]ahoil 

Beddea, what have deep thinkinn «nd mraaliiing to do with tbe 
most necessary and least questionable side of law? Just conader 
howmudiwe need law in nutters which have absolutely no niMal 
bearing at all. b tbera anything more aggravating than to be 
told, when you aie socially promoted, and are not quite sure how 
to bdiavG youraelf in the drdes you enter fcH- the first time, that 
good manners at« mody a matter of good sense, and that rank is 
but the guinea's stamp; tbe man's tbe gowd for a' that? Imagine 
taking the field with an army wbidi knew nothing except that the 
soldier's duty is to defend hit country bravely, and think, not of 
lus own safety, noc of home and beauty, but of Englandl Or of 
leaving tbe traffic of Kccsdilly or Broadway to proceed on the 
■mdentaoding that every driver should keep to that aide of tbe 
road which seemed to him to promote the greatest h^iianess to 
the greatest nmnlier! Or of stage managing Hamfet by assuring 
the Ghost that whether he entered fr<»D tbe right or the left could 
make no difTereDce to the greatness (^ Siake^ieare's play, and 
that iH be need coDcem himself about was holding the mirror up 
to natuKl Law is never so necenary as when it has no ethical 
nguficanoe whatever, and is pure law for the sake of law. lie 
kw thatoompds me to keep to tbe kA when driving ak»g Oxford 
Street ii ethically senseless, as is shown by the fact that keeping 
to tlie ri^ serves equally well in Paris; and it certainly destoc^ 
my beedom to choose my side; but by enabling me to count on 
every one dse keeping to tbe left also, thus making traffic possible 
and safe, it oilargea my lite and sets my mind Free for nobkr inuea. 
Host laws, in thotU are not the eipreaaon of the ethical verdicts 
(tf the communis, but pure etiquette and nothing else. Whattbey 
do e^rcn is the fact that ovr* most of tbe Geld of social life there 
are wide Ibnits within whidi it does not matter what people do, 
tboo^ it matten coionnoudy under given drcumstaoccs whether 
yoa can dqnnd on their an dtungUie same thing. 11>ewasp,wha 
can be depended on afaaotntdy to ating it yousqiNe*elum,iales8 
of a nuiMUioe than the man lAo tries to do faunDCas with you not 
accoiding to the custom of business, hot accuding to the Sermon 
on the Mount, or than the lady who dines with yon and refuses, 
on iqrablkan and dietetic principles, to allow precedence to a dud)- 
CM w to partakeof food iriiich contains uricacid. The ordinary 
man cannot get tbrongb tbe world without being told what to do at 
evoytmiband banngiochcalculatioDaasheiscapableof on the 
aaamiqitioD that every ooe else will cafenlate on the same aBsump> 
tkHH. Even your man of gemua accepts a hundred rules for ever; 
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one he challengea; and you Taay iodge in the aame boiue with an 
Anarchist for ten feara without notitnng anything exceptional 
ftbout him. Martin Luther, the priest, horrified t^ greater half 
of Christendom by marrying a nmi, yet was a nibmiiaive con- 
formiat in countless ways, living orderly as a husband and father, 
wearing what his bootmaker and tailor made for him, and dwelling 
in what the builder built tor him, although he would have died 
rather than take his Church from the Pope. And when he got a 
Church made by himself to his lildng, generations of men calling 
tbemaelves Lutherans took that Church from him just as unques- 
tionin^y as he took the fashion of his clothes from the tailor. Aa 
the race evolves, many a convention which recommends itself by 
ita obvious utility to every one passes into an automatic habit like 
breathing. Doubtless also an improvement in our nerves aixl 
judgment may enlarge the list of emergendei which individuals 
may be entrusted to deal with on the spur of the moment without 
reffiencc to regulations; but a ready-made code of conduct for 
general use will always be needed as a matter of overwhelming 
conrenieDce by all members of communities. 

The continual danger to liberty created by law antes; not from 
the encroachments of Governments, which are always r^arded 
with suspicion, but from the immense utihty and consequent 
popular!^ of law, and the terrifying danger and obvious incon- 
venience of anardiyi so that even pirates appoint and obey a 
captain. Law soon acquires such a good character that people 
will believe no evil of it; and at this point it becomes possible for 
priests and rulers to commit the most pernicious crimes in the name 
(tf law and order. Creeds and laws come to be regarded as ^qdi- 
cations to human conduct of eternal and immutable principles of 
good and evil; and breakers of the law are abhorred as ■acriU^ous 
scoundrels to whom nothing is sacred. Now this, I need not tdt 
you, is a very serious oror. No law is so independent of drcum- 
■tances that the time never comes for breaking it. changing it. 
scrapping it as obootete, and even making its observance a crime. 
In a developing dviliiation nothing can make laws tolerable unkai 
their changes and modifications aie kept as dosely aa posriUe on 
the heels of the dianges and modifications in sotnal amditlMM 
which development involves. Also there is a bad side to the very 
convenience of law. It deadens the conscience of individuals by 
relieving them of the ethical responsibility ot their own actions. 
When this relief is made as complete as possible, it reduces a man 
to a condition in which his very virtues are contemptible. Mili- 
tary disdpline, for example, aims at destroying the individuality 
and initiative of the soldier whilst increadng his mecbanical 
effiriency, until be is simply a weapon with the power of hearing 
and ob^ing orders. In him you have l^ality, duty, obedimccb 
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Klf-denisl. mbmiidon to extenul authority, carried u far u it 
csu be c&rried; uid tbe result ia that in England, where militaiy 
sovice is voluntary, tbe common soldier u less respected than any 
otlier KFviceaUe woriur in the cotninunity. Tbe police cx>nstafal^ 
who ii a civilian and hai to uae his own judgment and act on his own 
leaponsibility in innumerable petty emo^endea, ii by comparisoD 
■ popular and esteemed dtiten. The Boman Catholic peaauit 
who consults his parish priest instead of his conscience, and sub- 
mits wholly to tbe authority ot his Church, is mastered and go^ 
cmed dther by statesmen and cardinals who drapiae his supei^ 
■titioa, or by Protestants who are at least allowed to persnade 
themselves that they have arrived at tbdr rdi^ous opiuions 
through the exercise of thdr private judgment. The moral evo- 
lution of the aoaai individual is from submission and obedience as 
economisen of ^ort and lesponnbility. and saf^oards agtunrt 
panic and incontinence, to willfulness and self-asaotioB made safe 
1^ reason and lelf-control, just as plainly as his phyncsl gtowth 
leads him from the perambulator and the nurse's apron strings to 
the power of wallcing alone, and from the tutelage ot the boy to the 
leaponsibility of the man. But it is useless for impatient spirits 
(like you and I, for instance) to call on people to w^ before they 
can stand. Without high gifts td re«M>a and Belf.«ontrol ; that is. 
without sbong common-senM, no man yet dares trust himself out 
of the school of authority. What he does is to claim gradual 
felaxations of the discq)line, so as to have as much liberty as he 
thinks is good for him, and as mucli government as he thinks be 
needs to keep bun strugbt. If he goes too fast he soon finds him- 
self asking helplessly, "What ought I to do?" and so, after run- 
ning to tbe doctor, the lawyer, the expert, tbe old friend, and bO 
the other quadts for advice, he rtms back to tbe law again to save 
him fa>miUl these and from himself. Thelawmay be wrong; but 
anyhow it spans him the resptHisibility <rf diooaing, and will eitha 
punish those who make lum look riditnilous by expcwng its folly, 
or, when the otmstitution is too democratic for this, at least guar- 
antee that tbe majority is on his side.' 
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MECHANISMS, PflOCESSES, AND OBGANIZATtONS 

Tbs problem of giving ditectJons for making or doing 
aomething, or of expldning die w^nrking of an organization, 
is not always easy to solve. Most difficulties, however, 
occur throu^ lack of conaideiing just what tiie problem in- 
volves, and throu^ lack of sufficiently simplifying the ma- 
terial. Thus, when you ask an old man in a strange dty 
where the post-office is, he is likely to reply somewhat as 
follows ; " You keep on just as you are going for a little ways, 
and tiien turn down a narrow street on the ri^t and go 
along for four blocks, and then turn to your left and go until 
you come to a square, and then go across it and down a side 
street and through an office building, and then it's the stone 
building on the comer of the second street to your ri^t." 
You stroke your chin, meditate a bit, and, if you are polite, 
thank your informant for his kind intentions. Then you 
ask the next person whom you meet to tell you where the 
post-office is. The old man meant well, of course, but he 
failed to simplify. So did the author of the little book that 
Johnny received for Christmas mean well when he explained 
how to make a beautiful chemical effect. But Johnny, who 
was a fairly impetuous youth, did not stop to read the foot- 
note at the caid which warned against working near a fire. 
When he was seraphically pouring his cJiemicals together 
near the old oil lamp in the "sht^" tha« came a flash, a 
deafening roar — and little Johnny had no time either to 
examine footnotes or, after the smoke had deaied, for post- 
mortem complaints. The trouble lay m the fact that the 
author did not give Johnny the necessary information at 
the ftHiw^t.ifll time. 
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It seems that neither piety nor wit wiU suffice to locate 
post-offices or direct esperimeDts or explain machines. Bet> 
t^ than either of these is the ability to make the mechanism, 
the process, the organization transparently clear, with each 
bit of information given at exactly the proper moment. 
For, since the object of such explanation as attempts to 
make clear is prinfarily information, the main quality of the 
writing should be clearness. Eveiything that stands in the 
way of this quality should be made to surrender to explana- 
tion. If the subject is itself interesting or remarkable, the 
facts may speak for themselves, as in an accoimt of the neb- 
ular hypothesis; if the subject is merely common, as for ex- 
ample the force pump, the primaiy aim should be clearness. 
Pleasing presentation, however de^able, is secondaiy. No 
amount of pleasant reading on the subject of making photo- 
graphs, the working of p^iscopes, the organization of liter- 
ary societies wiU be of value if at the end the reader has not 
a well-ordered idea of how to go to work or <rf how the thing 
of which you treat is operated. 

General Cautions 
For ^ese reasons certain principles of caution can be laid 
down. The first caution is, do not take too much for granted 
on the reader's part. First of all take stock of your reader 
and his knowledge of the subject and then write in accord- 
ance with your discoveries. If, in explaining the bicycle to 
a Fiji Islander, you fail to note that the two wheels are 
placed tandem rather than parallel, he may form a thor- 
oughly queer notion of the madiine. And your protest, 
"Why, I supposed he would know that!" is in vain. This 
caution does not mean that you must adopt a tone of con- 
descension, must say, "Now children," and patter on, but 
that you will not omit any important part of the explana- 
tion unless you are sure that your reader is acquainted with 
it. The second caution, which is corollary with the first, is 
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that you do not substitute for the gaps in the written inform 
mation the silent knowledge that is in your own mind. The 
danger here lies in the fact that, knowing your subject well, 
you will write part of it and think the rest. Having for s 
long time practiced the hi^ hunlles, for example, when you 
come to expl^ them you will run the paradoxical risk of 
being so thoroughly acquainted with the subject that you 
will actually omit much vital information and thus make 
your treatmmt thin. And the third caution is, avoid being 
over technica]. An expert can oiway^ understand pl^ 
English; a l^man, on the other hand, can soon become 
hopelessly bewildered in a sea of technicalities. Treatment 
of technicalities demands sense, therefore; when a term is 
reasonably common its presence can do no harm, but when 
a term is known only to the few, substitute for it, when 
writing for the maiqr, plain English, or define your terms. 

Centralization 

Perhaps the greatest lack in expositions of this type is 
centralization. A reader rises from the account of a cream 
s^Mirator or a suspension bridge or the feudal system with 
the feeling that many cogs and wires and wheels and spouts 
and lords and vassals are involved, but without a clear coi^ 
relation of all these elements into a clear and simple whole. 
Now a suspension bridge is much more organic than a scrap 
heap, and the feudal system than a city directory. It is for 
you as the writer to make this clear, to show that all the 
things are related, that the? affect each other and interact. 
For this purpose you will find the greatest help in the device 
of ascertaining what the root principle is, the fundamental 
notion or purpose of the subject that you are expluning. 
For example, to make your reader see the relation of the 
various parts of the tachometer you should discover and 
present the fact that the machine relies primarily on the 
principle of centrifugal force as affecting the mercuiy that 
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whirls as the automobile moves. Once this principle is 
grasped by the reader, the various parts of the mechanism 
assume their proper places uid relations and become clear. 
Now obviously this root prindple is to be sou^t in the tub- 
jed ihelf; here is no place for an author to let his'/ancy roam 
where it will without keeping an eye steadily upon the ma- 
diine or process. You are tiying to explun the machine, 
not some vague or fanciful idea of what the macbioe might 
be if it were like what your fancy says; therefore, in the 
words of the good old advice, which comes handy in most 
writing, "keq> your eye on the object," which in this case 
will be the machine or the process or the o^anization. And 
the more complicated the mechanism or process, the more 
necessary will be the discovery of .the jroot principle — a 
printing machine, for instance, with its amazing complexity, 
will be helped wonderfully by such a device, afid the reader 
will welcome the device even more than he would in an 
explanation oi how, for example, a fountain pen works — 
though he will be glad for it in any case. - 

This root principle, nucleus, core, kernel can often be 
stated in one sentence. You can say, for instance, in speak- 
ing of bridges like those across the East Biver, "A suspen- 
«on bridge consists of a roadwi^ hung by wires from huge 
cables which are anchored at the ends and are looped up 
over mie or more high supports in the stream." This sen- 
tence may not be immediately and entirely clear, but it 
serves to show quickly what relations parts have to each 
other, and to it the reader may refer in his mind when de- 
tailed treatment of the maze of wires and1>olts becomes be- < 
wildering. Often this sentence need not be expressed alone; 
it should alwt^s be thought out in the writer's mind. 

If it is expressed, such a sentence may stand at the begin- 
ning as a sort of quick picture, or it may come at the end as 
a collecting statement of what has preceded, or at any pomt 
where it seems to be of the most value to the reader. It may 
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take various forms as, for example, it may state in essence 
how the machine or process works, is operatedt or what it 
is for, or of what it'connsts, 11 it occurs at the end as a 
Bummaiy, it maj' be a suumiary (Afcuia in which the points 
made or the parts described are enumerated, or it m^ be a 
summary of essence, in which the significance or the principle 
of the thing is stated. In the following examples the sen* 
t^ice will be found near the beginning in both cases, and in 
the nature of a statement of the principle of operation. 

Ot tools used for cutting, perhaps the moot remarkable (rf all is 
the oxygen blow-pipe. This is a little tool somefthing the Rhape ot 
a pistol — whkh a workman can easily hold in one hand. It is 
coimected by a flexible tube to a cylinder of compressed oxygen, 
and by another tube to a supply of coal-gas. Thus a jet of oxygen 
and a jet <d coal-gas issue from the nozzle at the end of the blow- 
pipe, and, minting thoe, produce a fine point of flame burning 
with intense heat. If this be directed upon the edge of a thick bar 
or plate of steel it will in a few seconds melt a tiny groove in it, and, 
if the pipe be moved along, that groove can be developed into s cut 
and in that way very thick pieces of steel can be severed quite eas- 
ily. The harder the steel, too, the more easily it is cut, for hard 
sted contains more carbon than soft, and that has a tendency to 
bum with oxygen, actually increasing the heat of the flame. A bar 
of iron a foot long can be cut right down the center in fifty seconds. 
It is said that scientific burglars have been known to use blow-pipea 
to open safes with; but a very strange thing about them is that, 
while they will cut hard steel of almost any thickness ahrtofft Wa 
butter, they are completely baffled by a thin sheet of copper. The 
leaacm of this is that copper b such a good conductor of heat that 
the heat of the flame is conducted quickly away, and so the part in 
contact with the flame never becomes hot enough to melt.* 

There is another very efficient substitute for the dynamite car- 
tridge, which may abolish blasting even in hard-rock mines. It is a 
hydraulic cartridge, or an apparatus that works on the princii^e ol 
the hydraulic jack. Unlike dynamite, which consists of a lot of 
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stored and highly concentrated energy that ia let fly to do what de^ 
atnictton it may, the hydraulic cartridge is absolutely inert and 
devoid (4 potential energy when placed in the blast^hole. Only 
after it ia in pUce is the energy appUed to it. This it gradually 
accumulates until it acquires oiou^ to burst open the rock without 
wasting a tot of energy in pulverizing it. The apparatus is under 
the direct control of the miner all the time. There is nothing bap- 
hazard ^ExKit its operation. 

The cartridge consists of a strong sted cylinder, made in various 
sizes. Disposed at right angles to the length of the cylinder are a 
number of pistons, or rams, that may be forced out laterally by 
pumping water into the cylinder. The cartridge is introduced into 
the blast-hole with the rams retracted. Then a quick-action pump 
ia operated to move the rams out so that they come in contact with 
the rock. After this, by means of a screw-lever a powerful pro- 
sure is exerted upon the water, which forces out the rams until the 
tQck gives way under the strain.' 

Processes 
The development of this kind of exxMJsition will vary some* 
what acxxjrding to the nature of the subject. If you are ex- 
plaining a process — how to make a campfire, or how to find 
the width of an unbridged riv^, or how to make bread — 
you will naturally follow the chronological order and tcU 
what to do first, what second, and ao on. If several mate- 
rials are to be used in the process, you may enumerate them 
ell at the beginning, for collection, or state them piece by 
piece aa th^ are needed. For example, you may say, " In 
making a kite you will need so many [necea of such wood of 
such and such sizes, with paper or cloth, strong twine, glue, 
naSs, etc." You may cast the whole process into a personal 
mood by telling how some one, perhaps yourself, did it on a 
previous occasion. This method, if it is judiciously used, 
adds interest. You must take care not to seem to encumber 

> Tkbeo ttom Tin Cnlurt Uagatiiu bj peroiiiuaD of tbe pabliihen, Hm Centoij 
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obviously simple directions, however, with the machinery of 
personal narrative so that the whole account is longer than it 
should be. In case you are treating some process in which 
mistakes are easily made, you can often help the reader by 
showing how some one — preferably yourself^ did it 
wrongly and thereby came to grief . Or you can state con- 
cisely what not to do if there is chance for mistake. In de- 
veloping films, for example, you may warn the reader not to 
mix any of the Hypo with the Fixing Bath; in picking his 
apples not to break the twigs of the tree ; in paddling a canoe 
through rapids not to become excited. Note how, in the 
account which follows of how to handle a punt, the author 
makes the material quite human and personal — to the 
reader's pleasure. 

You may get yourself a tub or a woridng-boat or a wherry, a rob- 
Kty or a dinghy, for every craft that floats is known on the TTiames; 
but the favorite craft are the Canadian canoe and the punt. The 
canoe you will be familiar with, but your ideas of a punt ate prob- 
ably derived from a farm-built craft you have poled about Ameri- 
can duck-marshes — which bears about the same relationship to 
this slender, half-decked cedar beauty that a canal-boat bears to a 
racing-shell. 

During your first perilous lessons in punting, you will probably 
be in apprehension of ducking your mentor, who is lounging among 
the cushions in the bow. But you cannot upart the punt any more 
than you can discompose the Englishman; the punt simply upsets 
you without seeming to be aware of it. And when you crawl drip- 
fHng up the bank, consoled c»ily by the fact that the'Humane So- 
ciety man was not on hand with his boat-hook to pull you out by 
the seat of the trousers, your mentor will gravely explun how you 
made your mistake. Instead of bracing your feet firmly on the 
bottom and pushing with the pole, you were leaning on the pole 
and pushing with your feet. When the pole stuck in the clay bot- 
tom, of course it pulled you out of the boat. 

Steering b a matter of long practice. When you want to throw 
the bow to the left, you have only to pry the stem over to the right 
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SS you are pulling tlie pole out of the water. To throw the bow 
to the right, ground the pole a foot or so wide of the boat, and then 
lean over and pull the boat up to it. That la not n easy, but 
you will leam the wrist motion m time. When all this comes 
like seccHid nature, you will feel that you have become a port of 
the punt, or rather that the punt has taken life and become a part 
pf you. 

A particular beauty of punting is that, more than any other sport, 
it brings you into personal contact, so to speak, with the landscape. 
In a tew days you will know ev«y inch of the bottom of the Char, 
some of it perhaps by more intimate «cperience than you desire. 
Over there, on the other curve of the bend, the longest pole wiU not 
touch bottom. Fight shy of that place. Just beyond here, in the 
narrows, the water is so shallow that you can get the whiJe length 
<A your body into every sweep. As for the shrubbery on the bank, 
you wiU soon leam these hawtht^ns, if only to avoid barging into 
them. And the Magdalen chestnut, which spreads its shade so 
beautifully above the water just beyond, becomes quite familiar 
when its low-reaching branches have once caught the top of your 
ptde and torn it from your hands.* 

Mechenisms 
If you are expluning a mechanism, you may follow differ- 
ent ordera. You may explain chronologically, showing what 
happens first, what next, and so on, aa in the printing press 
you would show what happens first to tbe paper, and ^en 
what processes follow. Here you must be careful not to 
give a long list at the be^nning of all the different parts (tf 
the machine. Such a hst bewilders and is rarely of any real 
value. Instead of saymg, for example, that a reaper and 
bindra consists of a reel, a knife, a canvas platform and belt, 
etc., you will do well to simplify at the beginning, and say, 
perhaps, that from the front the machine looks like a dash 

with an inverted V at one end: thus: A and then go 

on to relate the various parts to this simple scheme. The 

• MaO*Ua.'ilitila«riMN-iiacM. Hin|htaBlliaiBCaiivlDir,B(iMon,imbHibHi. 
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brief paragraph which follows illustratea the principle in a 
slight Bpace. 

The slxme-boat ia a peculiar vehicle incidental to Am^ica, and 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the water. It resembles a huge 
metal tray or shovel hauled by a team of horses. And its special 
path is as novel as the boat itsdf . It is only two wooden lines 
fashioned from trefr-Iogs adzed roughly fiat on the upper side, wdl 
greased, and laid [vomiscuously and roughly paralld on the ground. 
Ihe stone is prized and levered on to the ttay, and hauled with a 
speed, which, bearing in mind the primitive road, is astonishing, 
to the dump, where a sharp swing round cm the part o( the horsea 
pitches the mass down the bank.^ 

If yon prefer, you can use, instead of the chronological 
order, the device of showing what the need was for the ma- 
chine and how it fills the need, or what the object of the 
machine is and how it accomplishes that object. An exi^ 
nation of the cotton ffn might present the woeful waste (4 
time before the gin was invented and then show how the in- 
vention annuls that waste. One of the periscope mi^t 
state the object of invisible observation and then show 
how, by tubes and mirrors, this object is accomplished. Or 
finally, as a third genial method, you may state the root 
prindi^e and then espand in detul. With this scheme you 
might state that the piano is an instrument in which fdt 
hanmiers strilce metal strings that are stretched across a 
sounding board, and then go on to show the significance, as 
rehited to this notion, of keys, pedals, music rest, and otha 
details. Often this method is the most helpful for a reader, 
since it gives him at once a nucleus of theory round which he 
can group the detuls with immediate or ra|»d understanding 
of their relations and significance. In so simple a machine as 
the ice cream freezer to introduce names like "dasher" with- 
out previous warning may result in momentary confusion. 
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whereas if the principle is stated at the be^nmng, and the 
reader knows that the object b to bring the cream into con- 
tact with the coldest possible surf ace so as to produce speed 
in freezing, the "dasher," when mentioned, is at once sig- 
nificant. The description and explanation of a track-l^er, 
which follows, is so made as to be both clear and iut^iestLog, 

The track-layer is one of the most interesting tools with which 
the railway-builder carries out hia epoch-making work. It is a 
cumbersome, ungainly, and fearsome-looking implement, but with 
a convincing, grim, and business-like appearance. From the front 
it resembles a gallows, and for this reason has earned the sinister 
sdoriquet of "the gibbet "among certain members of the engineer- 
ing Maternity. On the front of the truck there is a lofty rectangular 
scaffolding of rigid construction, stron^y based and supported fw 
the hard, heavy work !t has to perform. A Jib runs forward into 
the fur from the bottom of either leg to meet at the outer extremity 
and to form a derrick. The car on which the structure is mounted 
carries a number of small steam-oiginea, each of which has to per- 
form a particular function, while at the commanding point high 
up on the rectangular construction is a small bridge, from which 
tiie man in control of the machine carries out his various tasks and 
controls the whole machine. Bopea, hooks, and pulleys are found 
on every side, and though, from the cursory point of view, it ap- 
pears an intricate piece of mechanism, yet its operation is absurdly 
simple. 

Tlus machine constitutes the front vehicle of the train, with the 
bridge facing the grade and the projecting boom overlianging the 
track. Immediately behind are several trucks piled high with sted 
rails, fish-plates to secure conneetion between successive Imgths dt 
tails, apikes, and other necessaries. Then comes the locomotive, 
fdlowed by a long tnun of trucks laden with sleepers. On the right- 
hand side of the train, levd with the deck of the trucks, extends a 
continuous trough, with its floor consisting of rollers. It reaches 
from the rearmost car in the tnun to 40 or fiO feet in advance of the 
track-layer, the overhanging section being supported by ropes and 
tackle controlled from the track-layer truck wherdby the trough 
can ba raised and towered as desired. 
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^K ^ipliaiice is operated aa follows. The engine puahea the 
lore-part of the train slowly forward until the end of the last rail 
laid is approached. The rollera in the trough, which la in reality a 
mechanical conveyor, are set in motion. Then the gangs of men 
stationed on the rear trucks with might and main pitch the bull^ 
keepers into the trough. Caught up by the rollers, the ties are 
whirled along to the front of the train, and tumble to the ground 
m a steady, continuous stream. As they emerge, they are picked 
up by another gang of men who roughly throw them into position 
on to the grade. Other members of the gang, equif^ied with axes 
and crowbars, push, pull, haul, and prize the ties into their relative 
positions and at equal distances apart. 

When tliirty or forty sleepers have been depodted in this man- 
ner, a pur of steel rails are picked up by tbe booms from the trucks 
behind the track-layer, ore swung through the air, and lowered. As 
tbey near the ground ready hands grasp the bar of steel, steady it in 
its descent, and guide it into its correct position. The gauge is 
twought into play dexterously, and before one can realize what has 
happened the moi are spiking the pur c^ ruls to the sleepers, have 
slipped the bolts into the fish-plates connecting the new rail with its 
fellow already in position, and the track-layer has moved slowly 
forward some IS or 16 feet ovtn a new unit of track, meanwhile 
disgorging further sleepers from the mouth of the trough. 

The noise is deafening, owing to the clattering of the weighty 
haulks of timber racing over the noisy roll»« in the conveyor, the 
rattie of metal, and the clang-dang of the hammers as the men with 
powerful stndces drive home the spikes fastening the rail to its 
woodoi bed, and the hissing and screeching <^ steam. Amid the 
nlence of the wilderness the din created by the track-layer at work 
is heard for some time before you can gain a glimpse of the machine 
train. The men speak but little, for the simple reason that they 
could scarcely make themselves heard if they attempted conversft- 
tion. Each moves with wonderful precision, like a part of an intri- 
cate machine. 

In this way the rail creeps forward relentlessly at a steady, mo- 
notonous pace. The lines of sleepers and rails on the track disappeai 
with amazing rapidity, and the men engaged in the task of charg- 
ing tlie conveyor-trough and Bwm^ng the rails forward, ^^ear to 
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be in a nuu) nue with ateflta-driven machinery. Tlie perspintim 
rolls off their faces in great beads, and they breathe heavily as they 
grasp and toss the weighty strips of timber about as if th«y were 
straws. There is no pause <a diminution in their speed. If they 
ease up at all the fact becomes evident at the front in the course of 
a few aeconds in a ummimous outcry from the gongs on the grade 
tw more material, whic^ spurs the lagging men on ihe trucbi 
behind to greater effort, llie only respite from the exhausting 
labor is when the trucks have been emptied of all rails or sleepoa 
and the engine has to run back tor a furtha supply, or when tbe 
hooter rings out the time for meals or the cessation of labor. 

The track-layer at work is the most fascinating piece of machin- 
ery in the building of a large railw^. llie steam-shovel may be 
alluring, and the sight of a large bill of rock being blown sky-lugh 
may compel attrition, but it ia the mechanical means which have 
been evolved to cany out the last phase — the laying of the metals 
— that is the most bewitching. One can see the railway growing 
in the fullest sense of the wwd — can see the thin, sinuous ribbon 
of steel crawling over the flat [wairie, across spideiy bridges, through 
ravine-like rock-cuts, ^oomy tunnels, and along lofty embanlc- 
ments. Now and again, when the apparatus has secured a full 
complement of hands, and every other factor is conducive, the mm 
will set to work in more deadly earnest than usual, bent on setting 
up a record. Baces against time have become quite a craze among 
the crews opoating the track-layer on the various railways throng 
out America, and consequently the men allow no opportunity to 
set up a new reoocd, when all conditions are favorable, to slip by.' 

Orgajoizations 
If you are eq)laming an oi^anizalJon yon may agun use 
tite chiouological order and show how the organization came 
about as it is, how for example the Federal Reserve Board 
was appointed for certain reasons each of which has its cor^ 
respondeat in tiie constitution of the board. Such a method 
is us^ul in 0q>laining the feudal system, the college fra- 
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tranity, the national convention of a political party. Or, 
finally, you can state the root idea, sometimes appearing 
as purpose or significance, and then expand it. A labor 
union, thus treated, is a body of men who individually 
have slight power of resisting organized capital, but can 
collectively obtain their rights and demands. 

Aids in Gaining Clearness 
deamesa then, throu^ centralization, is the ail-impor- 
tant necessi^ of expositions of this type. To aid in gaining 
this quality you will do well to avoid technical terms, as has 
already been mentioned. You can make use of graphic 
charts when they will be useful, so long as they are not 
m^'dy a la^ device for escaping the task of writing clearly. 
Some machines, such as the printing press or the rock drill, 
defy explanation without charts and plates. Textbooks 
often wisdy make use of this device. You can also use fa- 
miliar illustrations, as the one here used of the reaper and 
tnnder or the one likening Brooklyn Bridge to a letter H 
with the sides far apart, the cross piece extended b^ond the 
sides, and a cable looped over the tops of the sides. Such 
illustrations at the banning of the whole or sections are 
useful in helping the reader to visualize. Another important 
aid to clearness is to take care that nothing is mentioned for 
which the wi^ has not been prepared. Just aa in a play we 
insist that the action of a character be consistent, that a 
good man do not suddenly commit wanton murder, and that 
the villain do not suddenly appear saintly, so we rightly 
demand that we be not suddenly confronted with a crank, 
wheel, office, or step in a process which bewilders us. You 
ought to write so that your reader will never pucker his brow 
and say, "What is this?" And when a detail has some spe- 
(ual bearing, introduce it at the dgnificant point. To have 
told Uttle Johnny in the beginning that he must keep his 
chemicak away from flame would have avoided e^ouon 
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and death; to dedaim loudly aXtex the ext^oaon is <rf ns 
value. And finally, from a pun^ rhetorical standpoint, 
make careful transition from aection to section so that the 
reader will know exactly where divisions occur, and make 
liheral use of summaries whenever they may be useful with- 
out being too cumbersome. 

Notice how, in the following p>aragraph, the writer has 
given the ^st of the machines ao that, if he wishes to expand 
and make a full treatment, he will stJll have a nucleus which 
will coDfflderably facilitate the reader's understanding. 

ContJDuoiu dredges are ol four types — the laddo, the hy- 
draulic, the sUrring, and the {Mieumatic dredges. The ladder 
dredge excavates the bottom by means of b series of buckets nm- 
ning with great velocity alcmg a ladder. The buckets sciape the 
so3 at the bottom, raise the debris to the surface and discha^ it 
into barges ta conveyors so as to srad it to its final destination. 
The hydraulic dredge removes the material from the bottom by 
means of a large centrifugal pump which draws the materials, 
mixed with water, into a suction tube utd forces than to distant 
points by means of a long line of pipes. The stirring dredges are 
those employed in the excavaticMi of soils ccmiposed of veay findy 
divided particles; they agitate the soib and the material thus 
brought into suspensioa is carried away by the action or current o( 
water. The pneumatic dredges are thoee in which the material 
from the bottcHn is forced into tLe sucUoii tube aoA thence into the 
distharging pipe, by the action of continuous jets of ccmipressed 
air turned upward into the tube.* 

Notice also the care with which the author of the para- 
graph which follows and expluns the phonoptlcon states 
early in his treatment the scientific basis for the operation 
of the machine, without knowii^ which a reader would be 
hopelessly confused to understand how the machine could 
possibly do what the author says it does. 
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The element Belenium, wben m crystaQme form, pomesses the 
peculiar propertj' of being electro-sensitive to li^t. It ia a good or 
bad conductor of electricity according to the intensity of the light 
that falls upon it, and ita responae to variations of iDummaUon ia 
virtually instantaneous. 

This interesting property haa been utilized in a wide variety of 
applications, tanging from the tra n amiaa i on of a picture over a tde> 
graph line to the automatic detection of comets; but by for themort 
marvelous application is that of the phonopticon. ... It is an 
^iparatus that will actually read a book ta a newspaper, uttering 
a characteristic combinaticoi ot mu«cal sounds for every letter it 
scans. 

The principle of operation is not diflScuIt to understand. A row 
of, say, three tiny selenium crystals is employed, each crystal fomw 
mg part of a telephone circuit leading to a toiple tdefdione-recdvcT. 
In each circuit there is an interrupter that breaks up the cnrrent 
into pulsations, or waves, of sufiBcient frequeocy to produce a 
musical note in the receiver. The frequency differs in the three cir- 
cuits, so that each produces its characteristic pitch. Although the 
conductivity of selenium is increased by intendfying its illumina- 
tion, the electrical connections in this apparatus are so chosen that 
while the crystals are illuminated no sounds are heard in the tele> 
phone, but when the crystals are darkened, tiiete it an instant 
audible response. 

The apparatus is placed upon the printed matter that b to be 
read, with the row of crystals disposed at right angles to the line ol 
type. Tlie pap^ directly under the crystals is ilhmuiiated by a 
beam of light. This is reflected from the unprinted part ot the 
paper with sufficient intensity to keep the telephooe quiet, but 
when the crystals are moved over the black printing, tbe tight u 
diminished, and the crystals lose their conductivity, caunng tlte 
telephone to respond with a set (4 sounds which vary with tbe shape 
of the letter. Suppose the apparatus was being moved over the 
letter V, the upper crystal would encounter the letter first, then 
the middle one would respond, next the tower one would crane into 
action for an instant, followed by a second response of the middle 
crystal and a final response of the upper crystaL A aet of notes 
would be sounded somewhat after this fashion: «•■ n, do, n, mt> 
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The Bound combination with such letters as S and O is more com* 
[dicsted but it is distinguishable. When we read with the natural 
eye we do not spell out the words letter by letter, but recogniie 
them by their appearance as a whole. In the same way with the me- 
chanical eye entire words can be recognized after a little practioe. 

' Of course the phonopticon is yet in the laboratory stages, but 
H offers every prospect of practical success, and its possibilities an 
untold. It is quite ctmceivsble that the apparatus may be elabo- 
rated to such an extent that a blind man may see (by ear) wbne be 
is going. His world may never be bathed in sunshine, but he may 
lean to admire the beauties of nature as translated from light into 
music* 

Aids In Gaining Interest 
V mere deamesa alone were the only quality to strive for, 
this kind of writing nught remain, hovev^ useful, eternally 
duD except to one who is vitally interested in the facts, how- 
ever they are treated. But for this there is no need; no rea< 
son exists why you should not make this kind of writing 
attractive. For you can, in addition to making a machine 
clear, endow it with life ; in addition to enumerating the steps 
in a pro«ss, moke it a fascinating adventure. Suppose that 
you are e^Iaining how to learn to swim — is not the thought 
of waving one's arms and legs in dreamy or frantic rhythm 
as he Ues prone across the piano bench humorous? Why. 
then, exclude the humor? And is not the person who is try- 
ing to learn much alive, with the pit of his stomach nervously 
aware of the hardness of the bench? Why, then, make him 
a wooden automaton, or worse, a dead agent? So long as 
you do not obscure the point that the reader should note, aD 
the life, all the hiunor of which you and the process are ca- 
pable should be introduced. Just so with a machine. You 
can e^lain the engine of an lurship so that the reader will 

< lUaa boD Ha Cmtrt Mafoim Iv penniMtNi tt the publiibtn. Itw CeMvy 
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excltum, "Isee"; what you ought to do is so to explain the 
en^e that he will say. "Isee, and bless you, I'd like to see 
one go!" You ought to make the beautiful efficiency, the 
exquisite humming life of the thing, its poise, its athletic 
trimness so take hold of the reader that his imagination will 
be fired, his interest thoroughly aroused. 

Now this you cannot do by thrusting in extraneous matter 
to leaven the lump. Webster in the Senate did not introduce 
vaudeville to enliven his lUply to Hayne, but he found in the 
subject itself the int««st. First of all, then, study your 
machine, your process, your organization, until you see 
what its quality is, its spirit, until you are yourself aware of 
its life, and then make this live for your reader. A rail- 
road locomotive should be made thrilling with its pomp and 
power, a military movement should be made an exquisitely 
quick piece of living constructive work, a submarine ahoukl 
have all the craft azid the romance of a haunting redskin, the 
roasting of a goose should be made a process to rouse the 
joys of gluttony forevermore. Now to do this will require 
exCTcise of the imagiQation, and if you find yours weak your 
first duty is to devdop it If it is strong and active, on the 
other hand, allow it free play, only watching lest it may 
obscure the subject — for clearness is always first. There 
need, however, be no discrepancy between the two qualities. 
The following extract from an essay by Mr. Dallas Lore 
Sharp illustrates the possibilities of both interest and truth. 

Ant CHUiD Can Ubb It 
THE PEHFECT AUTOMATIC CARPET-LAYEB 

No more caipet-laying bills. Do your own laying. No 
wrinkles. No crowded comers. No sore knees. No pounded 
fingers. No broken backs. Stand up and lay your carpet with 
the Perfect Automatic Ea^ as sweeping. Smooth as put- 
-ling papa on Ihe wall. You hold the handle and the Perfect 
Autraaatic does the rest. Patent Applied For. Price ^-^ 
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— but it WW not the price! It was the tool — a w«id hybrid 
tool, p&rt gun, part rake, part catapult, part cuny-comb, fit 
^>pareiitly for ahnost any purpose, from the business of blunder- 
buss to the office of an apple-picker. Its handle, which any 
child could hold, was somewhat shorter and thicker than a hoe- 
handle, and had a slotted tin barrd on its ventral aide abng 
its entire length. Down this barrel, their points sticking 
through the slot, moved the tacks in single file to a spring- 
hammer dose to the floor. Thia hammer was cqierated by a 
lever or tongue at the head of the handle, the connection be- 
tween the hamm«T at the distal end and the lever at the proxi- 
mal end being eflected by means of a steel-wire spinal cord 
down the dorsal side of the handle- Over the fist of a hammer 
QN^ead a jaw of sharp teeth to take bdd of the carpet. The 
thing could not talk; but it could do almost anything else, so 
tearfully and wonderfully was it made. 

As for laying carpets with it, any child could do that. But we 
did n't have any children then, and I had quite outgrown my 
childhood. I tried to be a boy again just for that night. I 
grasped the handle of the Perfect Automatic, stretdied with our 
united strength, and pushed down on the lever. The spring- 
banuner drew back, a Utile trap at the end of the slotted tin 
barrel opened for the tack, the tack jumped out, turned ova, 
landed point downward upon the right spot in the carpet, the 
oouching hammer sprang, and — 

And then I Ufted up the Perfect Automatic to see if the tack 
vent in, — a simple act that any child could do, but which took 
automaticallyandperfecdyallthestretch out of the carpet; for 
the hanim« did not hit the tack; the tack really did not get 
through the tnp; the trap did not open the slot; the slot 

— but no matter. We have no carpets now. The Perfect 
Autconatic stands in the garret with all its original Tarnish 
oa. At its feet sits a half-used can of "Beesene, the Prince 
ot Hoor Pastes." • 

Besides the devices that have been mentioned you can use 
that of making the agents in the action definite, real persons. 

* JhOuLmBbtip: Tin Biaii/Bi^am,'"a»DaiatmDaAm.' Dni^dan UOfl 
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and you can make a process seem to be actually going oa 
before the eyes (A the reader. You can suffuse the whole 
theme with a human spirit, for everything has a human sig- 
nificance if only you will find it. 

f^ally, use tact in approaching your reader. Do not 
"talk down" to him, and do not over-compliment his intelli- 
gence or wheedle lum. Bather i^aixl him as a person d^ 
Birous of knowing, your subject as a thing ci^uible of interest, 
and yourself as a really enthusiastic devotee. Take this 
attitude, and as long as you make clear, so long your chances 
tat success will be good. 



[. 1. IiuUcateotbcriMBctical root prindples beidde tbe one tnaitiODEd 
idiich B theme on >uf of tlie foBowing nibjecta might well by to 

1. How to teadi s dog tndca — the patience required. 

S. Bow to leam to nrim — the humor, or the grim detcnuina- 

8, How to manaee an antomobile — the cool-headednen re> 
quiied. 

4. How to find the trouble with a balky engine — the canful, 
patient^ unangcKd scuduDg. 

5. How to mab an eiquiaite uigd cake — the delicaqr necetauy. 

8, A ited mill — the power diiphyed. 

T. He aeroplane motor — it« conoentiated eaergj. 

S. Hie leaps and Under — tbe coflpontion of parts. 

10. llie adding madune — the mKanny Miteneia of it 

11. TIk United States Snpieme Court — its ddibentenMS. 
U. The feudal qyatem — its piehnesqne injustice. 

13. He college liboraty sodety — its t^^Mttmuties. 

14. The Grange — its smfflUe nsefuloeas. 

15. The Fbderal Eteso^ Board — its safety. 

S. Make two or more outlines for esdi subject, dioorang yonr mate- 
rial to indidttediSacnt root jwinfiples. Wherein does the difference in 
Biateriid cmmt? How much material is common to all tbe outlinea 
on tbe Mme anbject? Is this common material made of eaKDiJal or 
aon-^iaitul facts? 
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n. Rod SMoe nmplitfiiig device nich u tbe one suggested tor the ivapa 
and lunder, for any of the following niecbaiusuu, and indicate bow yoo 
iTOuld relate tiie parti of tbe machine t« the device. 

1. A ooncwte mixer. 

2. A derrick. 

4. A lawn-mower. 

5. A rodc-orusher. 
9. A pile-driver. 

T. A Dover egg-beftter. 

S. A hay-tedder. 

9. A printing-presi. 
10. An apple-Borter. 
m. State, tn onf compbtowntonw, the Dudeuafaomwhidia theme treatroe at 
ul any of tlte following subjects would grow. Be sure that this smtence 
is sufficiently induuve, has much meaL Mr. WiUon. in writing of the 
National House of Repnsentatives, evidently had a sentence like tbe 
following in mind: " The House of Representatives is an efflrientbusi* 
ness body the woric of which is acoonqilished largely through « 
tees, and centralized round a powerful speaker." 

1. The (^)eration of a sewing machine. 

ft. The eiplanatiou of a pulley. 

5. Hie explanation of a cream separator. 

4. lie prindple <A the firelesa codter. 
A. Tbe principle of the steam turl»ne. 

6. The principle of the bread mixer. 

7. The principle of the piano. 

5. Hie prindple of the electric car. 
>. llie prindple d the steel construction of sky ao^xn. 

10. llie prindple of the metal lathe. 

11. Hie Interstate Commerce Commisaton. 

12. The coU^e fraternity. 

15. A national political convention. 
14. The RcHnan Catholic Church, or any other dnirdL 

16. TTie modem orchestra. 
10. The Boy Scont Movement. 
IT. The International Workers of the Worid. 

18. An Anericsn State Univeruty. 

19. A stock exchange. 
' 20. A national bank. 

21. How to play tenma, 

22. How to detect the tridis of fakirs at coun^ fain; 
S8. How to make a symmetrical load of hay. 
U. Howtonm"tiiequart<E." 
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is. How to patA. for eMnpmg. 

26. How to rash k freshmsn. 

27. How to make money fn>m poulbr- 
88. How to make b Buccesatul iron casting. 
SB. How to plan a rulroad tenmual yard. 
SO. ^w to use tlie dide rule. 

IT. Hw Track Layer (page lee). 

1. In new (^ the fact that tlwtert suggests avoidance of a begtDning 
list of parts xtt a "'"•l"'"", what is your opinion ot the list in thia 
■election? Could theeqilanation have beenmadeaswdlwithout 
this list? Better? 
8. Would this explanation be as weD done if tbe authm b^an with 
hearing the machine at a distance, and then approached, described 
the appearance of the machine, and finally stated its principle? 
Does the method, the order, have any leaSy dose ccmnection witli 
tbe value of the explanation? 
V. Write themes on tbe following subjects, bearing in mind that the/oete 
of the subject remain constant even though the leadcn may vitally 
differ and therefore need widdy vaiying treatmmta. 
1. Tbe adding mm^m* 

a. For a bniiness man nbo wisbes to reduce expenses in his 

b. For a woman who has voAed painfully at figures in an 
office for thirty years and regards the process of "figuring" 

c. For a person who says, "I just never could get figum 
straight anywayl" 

C ^le typewriter. 

a. For a person who complains that people have n't brum 
enough to read his "perfectly plain handwriting." 

b. For a person who thinks that the cliddng sound ot the 
machine will be terribly disagreeable. 

C. For an old gentleman who for years dung to the use ot a 
quin, and has only within a few years btiught himself to 
use a fountain pen. 
8. Fhnt farming (limited to one kind of fruit). 

a. For a dty man of not too robust health but ot consideraUe 
wealth who wishes a reasonably quiet pleasant existence. 

b. For a yonng man who has just inherited 150 acres of fine 
apple land but is half indined toward beconung s bank deri^ 

c. For a person who has read Biurougbs and thinks that the 
poetic appeal of fruit trees and birds must be deli^tful. 

4. He Process of Canvassing for a Book. 

a. For a collie student who wishes to make mndi money. 

b. For a person who always buys books from canvassers and 
whom yon wish to enlighten as to thdr netbodc 
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c Fter a young num wbo poncMcs « ^ib Xaagae whidi ha 
wiihes to turn Ui good fln«Tininl uMe, 
S. Hie CommuDOD Form of City Govenunuit. 

». For a man who wishes to improve the r^me in lus dtj, 

b. For n penon who contends that our municipiil government 
il hopelessly bdiind that of Enmpeaa <ntiea. 

c. For a politidau of doubtful character who has aerved Bemal 
terms ai mayor under the old ^stem. 

«. Hie Hague Peace Conference. 

ft. For B person who dedares that intsnatioiial caSpoKtum ia 



tt a person who ia ae^ing a i»ecedent for a "Leagne to 
Enforce Peaoe." 
c. For a militariat. 
VI. Compere the two selectiom wtaA follow, and detenuine ^idi is the 
more interesting, and why. Would the Idnd of treaLnent that tbs 
aecond receives be fitting for the fint? Bswrite each, in condensed 
tfova, in the style of the other. 

It will, I bdieve, be more intctesting it, instead of talking of 
lauDcliea ingeDosL I describe the taun<:h of the great British battle- 
^up tfaphau which I wibwMed recently at the famous naval dock- 
yard at Portsmouth. 

It will, however, be necessary to commence with a short geoenl 
explanation. As we already know, the keel of a vessel is laid upon « 
row of blodu, and from the ked it grows inwards i^te by plate. 
As it thus gets hi^ier and hi^ier it has to be siq)ported laterally, in 
order to keep it in an upri^t position, aod for this reason stiong 
props or shoies are i^accd akmg the sides at trequmt intervala. 
Now it is easy to see that the vessel cannot move until these sboiea 
have been taken away, yet, if they are removal, what is to in«v«at 
the ship from falling over? 

This dilemma is avoided by putting the vessel on iritat is called a 
vadle. It is to my mind bat described hy cm^Mnaon wHh a 
dedge. A sledge has a body on lAidi the passenger w load is i^Bced, 
while under it are runners, smooth strips which wiU slide eanly over 
the shppery surfaces of the snow, and finally there is tbe smooth snow 
to form the trade. 

In the same way the ship, when it starts on its Snt j'cnmey, resta 
npon the body of the cradle, which in turn rests upon " runnen" 
which slide upon the "launching ways," the counterpart of the 
smooth snow. 

Tliese "ways" are long narrow timber stages, one on each side of 
the ship and paralld with the keel. They are several feet wide, and 
long enough to reach right down into the water. Needless to say, 
tb^ aie very strong, sad the upper surface is quite smooth so that 
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the nranen will alide euily, and tbeie ia a railed edge on «ach to 
keep them from Riding off lidewByi. Greoic and oil are plentifully 
■upplied to these waya, and then the "nuinera" afe placed upon 
them, lliege, too, are formed of maHiTe baulks of timber, and 
their underside is made smooth so as to present as good a sliding sur- 
face as posuble to tb«" ways." Rnally upon the runners is buQt up 
the body of the cradle itself, limber ia again the material, and 
it ia carefully fitted to the underside of the ship so that, when the 
wei^t is tranaferred from the blodu under it to the cradle, it mH 
leat evenly and with the least possible strain; for it muat be borne in 
mind that a ship ia designed to be aupported on the soft even bed 
which the water affords and not on a timber framework. Ilkere is 
a danger, therefore, of the hull becoming distorted while retting 
upon the cradle, so it is stayed and sttengtbened inaide with tem- 
porary timber work. 

So tar all aeem* <ssy> but the weight of the ship is sUll on the 
blocks, while the tradle is as yet doing practically nothing, lltav 
remuna the stupendous task ot traosfeniDg the wdght of the ship, 
thousands of tons, from one to the other. How can it be done? 

This ia left until the morning of the day appointed for the launch, 
and it ia then done by a method which is quite startling in its sim- 
ididty. The power to be obtained by means of a wedge has beea 
known for ages, yet it is that simple device which eni^ea this seem- 
ing impossible work to be accompliahed with ease. 

Between the" runners," as I have tenued them, and the body of the 
cradle itadt, a la^e number of wedges are ins^ted, perhaps as many 
as a thousand. But of cowae they cannot be driven one at a time, 
■s a sin^e wedge would simply crush into the timber without lifting 
the cradle at all; they aie therefore all driven at once. An army of 
men are employed, uid they all atand with heavy hammera ready to 
strike. At the sound of a gong a thousand hammeta fall as one, and 
a thousand wedges begin to ruse the sMp irith the cradle on it. 
Then a second sound on the gong, and a second time a thousand 
hammers strike together; then again and again, until all the wedges 
have been driven home and the wdght of the ship has been lifted 
partly off the blocks on to the cradle. 

Then the blocka aie gradually removed, a proceeding which is 
rendered easy by the fact that it has for one of the layers which com- 
pose it a pur of wedges which can be eauly withdrawn so aa to leave 
all the other timbers free. There are an enormous number of theae 
blocks to be removed from under a big ship, and the operation take* 
GonaideTable time. They are removed, too, p^ually, so that the 
whole of the wdght of the ship, which will ultimately reat upon the 
cradle, may come on to it by degrees, and so if there should be any- 
thing wrong — with the cradle, for instance — the operation of re- 
moving the hloda could be suspended before it had gone too (an 
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for tite eogineer, though he sometimea does very daring thin^ ud 
none more daring than the launching of a big ship, is really a veiy 
cautious DUin, and alnsye likes to keep on Uie safe side. 

At Portsmouth there is an old custom in connection with the 
Kmoval of the blocks from unda the ship which prescribes that the 
men shall sing at their woric. 

This is a matter in which they take a pride, so that while the 
blocks are bnng taken away sounds of excellent male voice part- 
nnging float out from the invinble "dtoir" underneath the ship. 

The removal of the blocks is w) arranged tliat it shall be completed 
just before the tune for the ceremony, ginoe when they are all gone 
the ship is all "alive," straining, as it were, to get away down the 
slippery ways into the water, and a T^y slight mishap would be 
sufficient to bring about a premature launch. Indeed, during these 
last moments the vessel is only held back by a few blocks left nndei 
the bow — it must be undovtood that a ship commences its career 
by entering the water bat^acartU — and one timber prop on eadi 
nde, called the "dog-shores." 

These "dog-shores" are, in effect, huge catdies whidi keep the 
ship from moving, and which are released at the rif^t moment hj 
the falling of two weif^ts. 

The launch of the Neptuiie took place at eleven o'dodi in the 
tnoming, and for an hour or so previously spectators had been 
aasembUng. Picture to yourself a great steel vessel — merely the 
hull, of course — SOO feet long and as bi^ as a three-story house. 
Cloae to the bow is a gaily decorated platform, crowded with people, 
while thousands occupy stands on either side, and still more stand 
on the open ground and on every point from whidt a view can be 
obtained. On the bow of the vessel there is hung a festoon of Sow- 
ers with a bottle of wine concealed in it. while roond the bow paaaea 
a cord, the ends of which are supporting the wei^ts which hang 
just ovet the dog-shores. 

As the dodc strikes, the lady who is to perform the ceremony, « 
royal duchess, arrives upon the scene and takes her place on the 
elevated platform close to the bow of the ship. A short religioua 
service is conducted by the diaplain of the dockyard assisted by the 
choir of the dockyard church, and then the duchess leans forward, 
takes hold of the wine bottle suspended by the floral festoon, draws 
it towards her and lets it go again. As tlie bottle swings back and 
dashes to pieces against the steel stem of the vessel, she says, "Su> 
cess to the Neptune and all who sail in ba." 

Then an offlrial steps forward with a mallet and chisel. The 
former he hands to the lady, while the latter be holds with its edge 
upon the cord. Now is the critical moment, and among all the thou- 
sands of spectators not a sound is to be heard. A few blows of the 
mallet upon the chisel and the cord is aevetoi; eiactly at tbe aune 
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moineiit the two weighte fall, the dog-«bores Eire IcDocked out of the 
WI7, hkI the great veaKl begnu •lowly uiil nujcsticaHy to glide 
down to the water, llie few remaining blocks under the bow are 
pulled ov«r by the motion of the ship, and (all with a cnah. which b 
aooD dioiraed by the checn of the people and sounds of patriotic ain 
played by the band. 

lliere are a large number of railan and wotkmen npon the ship, 
and as loon as she is in the water they drop the anchors and bring 
ha to rest, while tugs rush to btr and take her in tow to the dock 
where she is to be fitted up. 

But what becomes of the cradkP It is made in two halves, the 
part on each side bdng connected to that on the other by chams 
pawing und^ the keel and in these <diains there is a connection which 
can be released by pulling a cord from the deck of the ship. When 
the ship has reached the water, therefore, and the cntdle has done 
its woric, the cord is pulled and the two halves of the cradle, being 
mainly of timber, float off, to be captured and towed bac^ to shore. 

The grease upon the laundiing ways and cndk is melted by the 
beat due to friction, and much of it is to be found floating upon th« 
water immediately after the laundi, so numbers irf small boats im- 
mediately put off and men with scoops collect it.' 

Hie word had affords a good example c^ radiation. We wa^ 
regard as the central meaning that with which we are most fainiliar. 
— a part of the body. From this we get (1) the "fop "of anything, 
Eteially or figuratively, whether it resembles a head in shape (as the 
head of a cane, a pin. or a nail), or merely in position of prc&ninence 
(as the head of a page, the head of the taUe, the head of the ball) ; 
(8) figurativdy, "leadership," <w concretdy, "a leader" (the bead 
of the army, the head erf the school); (3) the "head" of a cob 
(the nde on which the ruler's head is stamped); (4) the "source" 
of a stream, "spring," "wdl-head," "fountain-head"; (S) the hy- 
draulic sense ("head of water"), (6) a "promontory," ai Ftont- 
borouffh Htod, Btechy Htad; (7) "an armed force," a "troop" 
(now obsolete) ; (8) a sin^ pcnon or individual, as in " five head of 
cattle"; (9) the "mun points," as in "the heads of a discourse" 
(also "nota" of soch points); (10) nMstal power, "intellectual 

Here ag^ there is no reason for deriving any of oar ten speoal 
senses from any other. They are mutually independent, each pro- 
ceeding in a direct line from the central primary meaning of head. 

The nuun process of radiatioD is so simple that it is useless to mul- 
tiply examples. We may i»oceed, tbeitiore, to scrutinise ita oper- 
ations in certain matters of detail. 

In the first place, we observe that any derived meaning may itself 
If It/ T^Jof. Br eouitor I 
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become tlieKniice of one or moKfnrtberderiTativea. ItnureTCii 
act as B center whence nid dcrivativea radiate in conmdenble nunt- 
bers, precisdy as if it were the primary sense of the word, 

lliua, in the case of head, the mum of the "top" of anything 
fmmediately divides into that which reaembles a human head in 
(1) shape, or (2) position merdy. And each of these senaes may ra- 
diate in several directions. Hius from (1) we have the bead of a 
pin, of a nail, of a band, of an ulco', "a bud" (in Shakespeare); 
from (2) the head of atable, of a hall, of a printed page, of a mib- 
Boiption-lisL And some of these meaningB may also be fmther 
developed. "The head of the table," for instance, may indicate 
poaitkm,ormay be transferred to the person who sits in that posi- 
tion. From the head of an ulcer, we have the disagreeable figure (so 
cmnmon that its literal meaning is quite forgotten), "toctMne to a 
Iiead," and hospoo's "Now does my project gather to a head," 
ID Th* Tempet. 

Sense No. 8, tlie "forefront" of a body of persons, llie "leadef," 
cannot be altogether separated from No. 1. But it may come per- 
fectly well from the CNitral meaning. In every itn'^al but man the 
head actually precedes the rest of the body as the creatm« movea. 
At all events, Um sense of "leadoship" M "leader" (it is impossibla 
to keep them apart) has ^ven rise to an infinity of particular appli- 
cstians and idiomatic phrasea. The head of a procession, of aa 
army, of a dass, of a revolt, of a " reform movement," of B new 
school of philosophy — these phrases all suggest personal kadoship, 
but in diffraent d^rees and very various relations to the persom 
who are led, so that they may aH be regarded as radiating from a 



By a Bucceidoa of radiatiotH tbe devdopment of meanings may 
become almost infinitely complex. No dictionary can ever register 
a tithe of them, for, so long as a language is alive, every speaker is 
constantly making new spedalixed appUcatJons of its nords. Badi 
particular definition in the fullest lexicon represents, after alU not 
so much a nngle meaning as a little group dt connected ideas, un- 
consciously agreed upon in a vague way by the consensus of those 
iriu nse the language. Tie limits of the deflnitJon must always be 
vague, and even within these limits there is large scope for vorie^. 

If the speaker does not much transgress these limits in a given 
instance, we understand his meaning. Yet we do not and cannot 
see all the connotations which the WMd has in the speaker's mind 
He has given us a conventional rign or qrmbol for his idea. Oul 
interpretation erf the sign will depend partly on the context or the 
dreumstances, partly on nhat we know of the qieaker, and partly 
on the association which we ourselves attach to the word in quntion. 
lliese conmderations conduct us, once more, to the principle an 
irtiich w« have so often insisted. Onc« more mare forced to admit 
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tlmt Ungoage, after oil, ia enentiAlly poetiy. Via it u the fnnetloo 
(rf poetiy, as Sunte-Beuve f«7a, not to UU ua ereiTthing, but to act 
our imagiiuitiona at work: "la potsie ne conmste pa* k tout (fire, 
Diais k tout tain rftvcr." 

Benilea the complexly that cornea bom auccearive radiation, 
there is a perpetual exchange of influencea among the meaning! 
themaelvea. lltuawhenweBpeakof anuui8a"theiDtelIectualbead 
of a moTement," head meaiu "leadtr" (No. 8), but has also a sug- 
gestion of the tenth sense, "mind." If two very difierent senses ol 
a word are ptesemt to the mind at the same moment, the resolt is a 
pun, intentional or unintentional. If the senses are subtly related, 
ao that they ^orce or complement each other, our phrase become* 
ImaginatiTely forcible, or, in other words, lecogiiizable poetry as di^ 
tingiushed from the unconsdous poetry of language. 

So, too, the sudden TO aaoociation of a derived aenae with the cen- 
tral meaning of a wrad may produce a conriderable change in effect. 
Bead for " leader " is no longer felt as metaphorical, and so of several 
other of the radii^ing senses of this word. Yet it may, at any mo- 
ment, flash baci to the original meaning, and be revivified as ft 
conadous metaphtv for the nonce. "He isDotthefteodof hispor^i 
but their mask"; "The leader f dl, and the crowd waa a bodywitli- 

Radiation ia a very ample froixm, though ita resulta may become 
beyond meaanra cotnidicsted. It connats merely in divergent 
apeaalisaUon from a gearasi center. It is always easy to follow tha 
apdccs had£ to the bid>.* 

Write a theme on any of the following aubjecta, adapting your style 
to the character of the subject — fonnsl or informal. Impersonal or 
personal, etc. 

In eadi of these nibjeeta diacoro the root principle wluch wfll a«rve 
as your controlling object, and state it in a aentenoe. State also bow 
you expect to make the theme intensUng. 
1. How to handle a swarm of bees. 
S. How a publicity campaign is managed. 
8. Tbe process of inoculation. 

4. The process of fumigation. 

5. How an ingot of steel is made. 

6. "Hie phynological process of atimulatk». 

7. The process of reforming criminals. 

8. How to break into society. 

S. How to memorize a long sonata. 

10. How to make a well. 

11. The process of dviliaation. 
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12. How ft locomotive is amemUed. 
IS. How a torpedo is Isundied. 

14. How good Uteraiy taste U acquired. 

15. The process o( DBturalizatioii. 
10. The process of simplificatioii in language. 

17. The process of organiziog a "clean 

18. How big steel beuna are put in place on tlie twentietli stoi;, 

19. The process of fertilization of land. 

iO. The process of inoculatiiig land for alfalfa. 

81. The T«ooess of making a trial balance sheet. 

22. How to audit the accounts of a club, store, tceanner, or organ*- 

2S. The process of pasteurixation. 
24. The process of modulation in munc. 
tS. How to fire a blast furnace. 
VU. Write the material contained in the ocplanationi of the blow- 
[Hpe and the hydraulic cartridge (page 101) in the more [Mctur- 
esque form of a posonal experience, showing bow 70U. or some 
one, used the medksnism for a particular purpose. WIu<^ method 
of treatment is mme effective? Why? Would ;oa be willing to lay 
down a geiKcal rule about the method of treatment? If not, why 
not? 
VIII. Use the method employed to exphuo dredges (page 170) to write a 
theme that shall discnmiiiate briefly the vanous tfpea of the follow- 

1. Valves. 

2. Tractors. 

8. Egg-beaten. 

4. St^ea in landscape painting. 

6. Systems of bookkeeping. 

6. Methods of leanung a foirign langoage. 

7. Chums. 

8. Methods of packing apples. 

IS.. In the following selection you will find an account of how an engi- 
neering problem was solved. With this as a modd, write an account 
of any of the fallowing; 

1. Ilie Shoshone, or Kec^uk, or Roosevelt Dam, 

2. The Fauama Can^. 

3. The Cape Cod Canal. 

4. The Chicago Drainage Canal 
B. The Chicago Breakwater. 

6. The Galveston Sea Wall. 

7. The Key West Railroad. 

8. The MissisripiM Levees. 

9. An Army Cantonment. 
10. A ^pyaid. 
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11. A Big City Subway. 

12. Some De^opmeut in Your Own Town. 

Hie c<HUtTiKtion of tbe TCMrroirs and aqueduct for bringing a 
daily supply of five hundred millitHi gaJlona into New York from 
the Catddll Mountaini has involved engineering work d( great 
magnitude, and in some caaea of conuderaUe perplexity and diffi- 
culty. Ab it turned out, tbe DXWt serious proUeoi was encouo- 
tered at the Hudson River, where the en^pneei? bad to detarmin* 
upon the beat method foe ccmduding tbe wattx past that great 
natural obstacle. 

FV>ur altenutive plant wen consideted: 6nt, to lay sUd pipes 
in trenches dredged across the river bottom; second, to drive a 
tunnel throng the glacial deposit in tbe river bottom; third, to 
carry the aqueducts across the river on a bri<^; and lastly, to 
build a bujie inverted siphon at b depth sufficient to bring it va- 
tirdy within tbe idid underiymg rock. Tbe hat w«a the [Jan 
adopted. 

To determine tbe d^th and diaiBct«T of the nxk, fifteen ver- 
tical holes were drilled from tbe surface of tbe river, and two in- 
dined bcdea, of different degrees of inclination, woe driven from 
each shore. Six of the vertical holes reached bed rock, and one of 
them in the center of the river reached an ultimate depth tJ 7SS 
feet, when it had to be abandoned without readiing bed rock. 
This boring developed the fact that tbe present Hudson River 
Bows in an old glacial gorge which has been filled up with deposits 
of silt, sand, gravel, d^, and bouMen ta a deptli of over SOO 
feet 

Now it was reaEied that a deep-pressure tumid, to be perfectly 
rdial^ must He in absolutely sound and unfismred roc^; and since 
it was imposfnbk to test the rock by vertical boringi made from 
scows anchored in tbe river, the engineers deternuned to explore 
the underlying material by means of indined borings driven from 
eitber shore. Accordingly, two shafts were sunk to a depth of 
between two and three hundred feet, and ftom them two diamood 
drill btxings were started, whidi ultimately crossed at a depth of 
IfiOO feet below the surface of tbe river. A good rock was found 
at that level. To m^e the survey mote reliaUe, a second pair of 
holes was drilled at a less indination, wfaidi oossed at a dqith of 
9S0 feet bdow the river sur&ce. The rode was found to be per- 
fecliy satisfactory, and such water as was found was limited in 
extent and due to weH-understood geolo^ causes. 

It was therefore determined to rink the east and west shafts to 
■ depth of from lt50 to tSOO feet bdow ground surface, and con- 
nect them by a tunnd 8022 feet in length at a depth of 1100 feet 
below tbe rivec surface. Tbe shafts have been tunk, that no Ibe 
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Weat Shore to 11S3 feet, the East Shore ahaft to 118S feet, and the 
boring of the tunnel toward the center of the river hsa made good 
progress, the easterly section having advanced at the present writ- 
ing about 860 feet, and the westerly aection 170 feet from th«r 
respective ihafta. Botli the ahafts and the timnelwiD be lined nitfa 
a high grade at Portland cemeait CMtciete which will give them a 
finished internal diameter of 14 feet. 'Hie aqueduct reaches the 
HudMm BivcT at an elevation of MO feet above mean water lerd. 
Hmmx the total head of water u about 1500 fe«t. and the total 
jKt mui t i on eadi square foot c( the tnnnel is 46) tons, wbkii ii 
balsnoed with a wide mar^ ol safety by the wd^t of the supov 
iDcnmbrait maM of rock, nh. and water,' 

X. bi the following accoimt of an onotiDnal and mortal t»oceas iriut 
root principle do you find? Does the authtu' diow traces of inflo- 
«nce from the intoided readen, the American public? Does the 
author take too much [or granted in the reader, or not «nou^ 
Does dte show tact b ^pioaching the reader? Write the account 
in an imperscHial, abstract way, as if you were reporting "a case" lot 
a statistician, and then f^ve your estimate ol Ate two. What li^ 
does your estimate throw i^ion the advice to make the acton in a 



How long would you say, wise reader, it takes to make an 
Amoican? By the middle of my sacond year in schod I had 
restdied the nzth grade. When, after the Christmas holidays, we 
b^an to study the life of Waidiington, running throu^ a summary 
(rf the BevolutiMi, and the early days of the BepubKc, it seemed to 
me that all my reading and study had been idle until then, lite 
leader, the arithmetic the song bot^ that had so fascinated me 
until now, became suddenly sober exerdae bo(^ tools w lw e wit h 
to hew a way to Ute source ol inspiration. When the teadier read 
to OS out <4 a Ing bod( with many bookmariEs in it, I sat rigid with 
attentiMi in my fittls dwr, my hands ti^tly dai^td oa the edge 
of my deAi and I puufnSy hdd my loeaUi, to p rev e nt m^ ol 
^mppmattauA eais^og, as I saw the teachrr slCq> the ports 
between faooknuub. Whentbedass read, and it came my turn, 
BgyroondiookaDd the book trembled in my hands. 1 oouldnot 
pnMKKiDoe the name of George Wadiington without & pause. 
Never had I i»i9«d, never had 1 chanted the songs cJ David. nev«r 
bad I oaBed upon the Most Holy, in sudi utter reverence and wor- 
lOiip aa I repeated the simple sentences of my duld's stitty of the 
patriot. 1 ipzed with adcmtion at the piMtraits of George and 
Uattha Wadiingtan, till I could see them with my eyes shuL 
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And whtrcBs formerly my seIf<oiiBc{oiisiMH had bordered oa 
conceit, oad I tbought myself an uncommon person, paKding my 
schoolbooks through the streets, mud swelling with pride when a 
teacher detained me in conversation, now I grew humble all at 
once, seeing how insignificant I was bewde the Great. 

At I read about the noble boy who would not tell a lie to tnt 
himielf from punishment, I was for the first time truly repentad 
of my am. Porms'ly I bad fasted and prayed and made aaoifia 
oa the Day of Atonement, but it was mote than half play, in mim- 
kryof mydden. I had no leal hom»of sin, and I ImcwM many 
ways of eacainng pmiishment. I am luie my family, my nei^b- 
boTB, my tcsdien In Folotck — all my world, in fact — strovo 
together, by example and precept, lo teadi me goodneaa. Saintli- 
Deaa bad a new incarnation in about every third person I knew. 
I (Ud reapect the sainta, but I could not help seeing that most <4 
Ihem were a little bit sh^id, and that mischicl was mudi more fun 
than inety. Goodness, as I had known it, was respectable, but 
not necessarily admirable. Ihe people I really admired, 13ce my 
Unde SoImwii, and Couna Baebel, were thoee who preached the 
leost and lan^Md the most. My dtter Frieda was perfectly good. 
butibedidnottlunktbelessofmebeeaaMlidvedtridc*. IThat 
I loved b my friends ms not inimitaUe. One could be downri^t 
good if one reaUy mmted to. One could be learned if one bad 
books and te&chen. One could dng funny songs and teQ aoeo- 
dotes if one traveled about and pid^ed up sudi things, like one's 
undee and cousins. But a human bung strictly good, perfectly 
wise, and nnfaiKngly valiant, all at the same time, I had never 
heard or dreamed of. This wondraful Geor)^ Washingtmi was 
as inimitable as he was irreproachable. Even if I had never, never 
told a lie, I oould not compare myself to George Washington; 
for I was not brave — I was afraid to go out when snowballs 
whiBcd — and I could never be the Krst President of the United 
States. 

So I was forced to revise n^ own estimate of myself. But the 
twin of my new-bom humih^, paradoxical as it may seem, was a 
•enae of d^ity I had never known bdore. For if I found that I 
was a person irf small contequenoe, I discovered at the same time 
that I was more nobly related than I had ever supposed. I had 
idatives and friends who woe notable people by the old standard^ 
— I had never been ashamed ot my family, — h\A this George 
Washington, who died long bJfxe I was bmn, was like a king in 
greatness, and he and I were Fellow Citiiens. Tliere vras a great 
deal about Fellow Citizens in the patriotic literature we read at this 
time; and I knew from my father how he was a CiUien. through 
the process of naturalisation, and how 1 aha was a citizen, hf 
TOtaeofmyKfatiratohiin. UndoiUitedlylwasaFsUowCStem 
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uid G«orge Wudunf^n was buoUict. It thrttlcd me ta ttaSm 
what sudden greatness had fallon on me; and at the same time U 
•obered me. ai witb a sense of resporinlHlity. I strove to conduct 
mf self as befitted a Fellow Ciljzen. 

Before books came into my life, I was ^veo to stai^gBong and 
day-di«uning. When books were given me, I fell upon them as a 
{^utton pounces on his meat after a period of enforced starvation. 
I lived with my nose in a book, and took no notice of the alterna- 
tions of the sun and stars. But now, after the advent of George 
Washington and the American Revolution, I began to dream 
again. I strayed on the common after school instead of hurrying 
home to read. I hmig on fence rails, my pet book forgotten under 
my arm, and gazed off to the yellow-streaked February sunset, and 
b^ond, and beyond. I was no longer the central figure of my 
dreams; the dry weeds in the lane crackled beneath the tread of 

What mora could America ^ve a childP Ah, much more! As 
I read how the patriots planned the Revolution, and the women 
gave thnr sons to die in battle, and the heroes led to victory, and 
the rejoicing people set up the Republic, it dawned on me gradu- 
ally what was meant by my eottniry. 'Rie people all dedring noble 
things, and striving for them together, defying their (^>pTessonh 
giving their lives for each otliCT — all this it was that made mg 
emmlry. It was not a thing that I imdentood ; I could not go home 
and tell fVieda about it, as I told her other things I learned at school. 
But I knew one could say "my country" and fed it, as one felt 
"God" or "myself." My teacher, my schoolmates. Miss Dillin^ 
bam, George Washington himself could not mean more than I when 
theyBaid"my country," after I had once felt it. For the Countiy 
was for all the Citizens, and I uhm a CAism. And when we stood 
uptonng "Ammca," I shouted the words with all my might. I 
was in very earnest procluming to the world my love for my new* 
found country. 



Boston Harbor, Crescent Beach, ChelsM Square — all was hal- 
lowed ground to me. As the day approached when the school was 
to hold eierciaes in honor of Washington's Birthday, the halls 
resounded at all hours with the strains of patriotic songs; and I, 
nha was a modd of the attentive pupil, more than once lost my 
place in the lesson as I struned to bear, through dosed doors, soma 
Belaboring class rehearsing "The Slor-Spougled Banner." If 
the doors happened to open, and the chorus broke out unveSjd —• 
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ddidoua tfemoiB ma up and down m; apmcv and I wm faint with 
mqtpiessed enthusiamn.' 

Write an account of any of the foDowing procMses tu proceutt. 

1. The high Mhool "star" leami in collie that otha bri{^ 
people eziit 

2. The first reaUsation of death. 
8. Becoming loyal to a school. 
4. Discovering pride of snceatry. 

a. Finding that dacsical munc ia inlensting. 

6. A despised person becomes, on acqiuuntance, d^^tfoL 

7. Becoming reconciled to a new town, or system of gorcnuDent. 
or catalogue system in a libraiy. 

8. Learning that not everything was discovtsed hj an American. 
ft. Becoming aware tbat tiiere is a life of thou^t. 

10. Becoming reconciled to a great loss of monqr or friendiL 

11. Deciding upon a new wall-paper. 

13. fitting into the town circles afttr a year away at college. 

13. Discovering that some beliefs of childhood must be abandoned. 

14. Perceiving that you really agree with some one with whom you 
have been violently squabbling. 

U. Ihe literary person finds attnctivenen in engineering and 

agriculture — and vice versa. 
IB. Working out a practical personal philosophy of life. 

17. Finding a aeiious motive in life. 

18. Determining upon a tactful apfKoath to a "touchy" person. 
10. Acquiring the college p(»ut of view in place of the high-school 

attitude. 
SO. Discovering one's pravindaliam. 

21. Discovering one's radal or national loyalty. 

22. Finding out that the world does not d«^>end on any individual 
but goes ahead, whether he lives or dies. 

[■•r AstiB: Tin Pnmtui I/mL HoivblaB UiffliB CoisfWV, Baitaa, pnbliihtn. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CRITICISM 

Few of us pass a day without answering such questions 
as, "What do you think of the Hudson car?" or, "How did 
Kreisler's playing strike you?" or, "What is your opinion of 
the work of Thackeray or Alice Brown or Booth Tarking- 
ton?" or, "Do you like the X disc harrow?" When we are 
among intimate friends we give our opinions, based on our 
personal reaction to the subject of inquiry or on our impar- 
tial estimate of it as an automobile, a musical performance, 
a collection of books, or an agricultural machine. Many of 
us give a large space in our conversation to such estimates 
on all conc^vahle subjects. And, for piuposes of in^gnifi- 
cant conversation, there is no reason why we should not 
Accused of making " Criticism " in the formal sense, however, 
many of us should recoil with terrified denial. But that is 
exactly what we are doing, whether we praise or blame, ac- 
cept or reject, so long as we base our opinion on sincere per- 
sonal or sound principles, we criticize. For enticiam is ihe 
attempt to eetimate the worth of something — oiyed or idea — 
eiih^ (^utraetly on a badt of principles and relations, or per- 
aonaUy on the bads qf our rea^ions to the avbject of criiidsm. 
That is, we may, for example, criticize the roads of New 
York State on the basis ot what a road is for and how well 
these roads serve their purpose, or we may take as basis the 
inspiration, the keen ecstasy that we feel as we skim over 
the smooth boulevard. So long as our notions of good roads 
are sound, so long as we react sensibly, with balance, to the 
smooth rounding way, we make good criticism, we judge the 
worth of the subject of criticism and find it either good or 
bad. 

It is to be noted that this criticism is somethu^ more thao 
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mere comment, than mne off-hand remarks. He old saving 
is, "Anybody can say somdhing about anytkingl " An off- 
hand utterance may tell the truth; we cannot be sure that it 
will. Only when we have a well-eonaidered basis of ^thor 
principle or personal feeling can we be at all crataJn of our 
opinions. 

Now the range in which our opinions, our critidsmfl, m^ 
be expressed, is as wide as human thought and accomplish- 
m^it. We sometimes think of criticism as being confined to 
literature and art, and speak of literary criticism, muucal 
criticism, dramatic criticism, and art criticism, as if these 
were all. The term criticism has actual^ been so restricted 
in common practice that unless otherwise noted it is taken 
for granted as applyii^ to these subjects. But critidsm is 
much more comprehensive than such restriction indicates: 
any object or subject is capable of criticism. Just as w« 
might arrive at the conclusion that Booth Tarkington's 
stories about Fenrod are either good or bad, so we might asj 
that a make of piano, a type of bridle, a new kind of fertilizer, 
a method of bookkeeping, a recipe for angel cake is good or is 
sufficient or is valueless. We mi^t have — in fact we do 
have — Engineoing Criticism, Carpenter Criticism, Needle* 
work Criticism, Poultry Criticbm, and as many kinds as 
there are classes of subjects. In this treatment we shall use 
the term in this broad sense and include all subjects in out 
scope. Of course we are to rememb^ that the criticism b^ 
comes of more value as the subject of criticism is of more 
moment: criticism <^ the drama is nobler, perhaps, than 
criticism of egg beaters and picture hooks. We must also 
remember that the less high orders of criticism are neither 
iiseless nor undesirable but often most helj^uL 

Requirements demanded of the Critic 

Since, then, the brand of the critic is on us all, since we 

iwactice the habit, consciously or not, most of the time, and 
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unce the range ia so wide, no reason exists why we should be 
terrified at the thought of writing criticism, of making formal 
estimate. Certun requirements are demanded, to be sure; 
not every one can dive into the sea of criticism without mak- 
ing an awkward si>la^ and receiving a reddening smart. 
But these requirements are in no v/sy beyond the possibil- 
ity of acquiring by any one who will set lumself to the task. 

a. Abiliiy to analyze 
In the first place, a critic must have the power to analyze. 
We have seen that analysb consists in breaking a subject 
into its components, in discovering of what it is made. 
This is the first great necessity in criticizing. You wish, 
for example, to make a criticism of a new rifle for your 
friends. It is not enough that you should with gusto enun- 
ciate, "It's just great!" "Oh, it's fine, fine and dandy!" 
"Golly but it's a good one!" Your friends are likely to ask 
"Why?" or to say, "The gentleman doth protest too 
much!" If, on the other hand, you remark that the rifle 
is admirable because of its sights, its general accuracy, its 
c«-tridge chamber, its comparative freedom from recoil, then 
you wilt be giving your friends definite and useful criticism, 
for you will have analyzed the virtue of the object into its 
components. Now this neces^ty for analysis exists in cri^ 
icism of literature and art just as in criticism of rifies. Bfr 
fore you can properly estimate the value of a novel or a play 
you must divide the impression it makes into the various 
heads, such as emotional power, convincingness in the mes- 
sage rf the book or play, truth to life, and whatever headii^ 
you may think necessary. Until you do this your impres- 
sions, your judgments will of necessity be vague and dim in 
their outlines, and though they may seem to be comprehen- 
sive, will be found actually to be insufficient to give your 
^«ader or listener a firm notion of the subject — he will have 
no nucleus of thought round which his totfd estimate will 
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center. As soon, however, as you analyze, and make defi- 
nite, so soon he will receive real enlightenment. In the fol- 
lowing account of the work of James Russell Lowell at the 
Court oS Saint James we find at once this careful breaking 
of the subject into parts which can be treated definitely. 
Had the writer merely uttered general impressions of the 
diplomacy of our ambassador we who read should have been 
comparatively unhelped. 

To those who hold the Kiiii-barbarous notion that one oi the 
duties of a foreign miniate is to convey a defiant attitude toward 
the people to whom he is accredited — that he should stick to 
his post, to use the popular phrase, "with his back up," and keep 
the world that he lives in constantly in mind that his countrymen 
are rough, untamable, and above all things quarrelsome, Mr. 
Lowell has not seemed a success. But to them we must observe, 
that they know so Utile erf the subject of diplomacy that their opin- 
ion is of no sort of consequence. The aim of diplomacy is act to 
provoke war, but to keep the peace; it is not to beget irritation, or 
to keep it alive, but to produce and maintaia a pacific temper; not 
to make disputes hard, but easy, to settle; not to magnify di£Fer- 
ences of interest or feeling, but to make them seem small; not to 
win by threats, but by persuasion; not to promote mutual igno- 
rance, but mutual comprehension — to be, in short, the r^resentft- 
tive of a Christian nation, and not of a savage tribe- 
No foreign minister, it is safe to say, has ever done these things 
so successfully in the same space of time as Mr. Lowell. If it be a 
service to the United States to inspire Englishmen with reelect 
such as they have never fdt before for American wit and eloquence 
and knowledge, and thus for American civilization itself, nobody 
has rendered this service so effectually as he has done. They are 
familiar almost ad naiueam with the material growth of the United 
States, with the immense strides which the country has made and is 
making in the production of things to eat, drink, and wear. What 
they know least of, and had had most doubts about, is American 
progress in acquiring those gifts and graces which are commonly 
supposed to be the inheritance of countries that have left the 
ruder beginnings of national life far behind, and have had ce^ 
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turies of leisure for art, literature, and tcience. Well, Mr. Low- 
ell has disabused them. As far as blood and trainiug go, there 
is DO more genuine American than he. He went to England as 
pure a product of the Amencan soil at ever landed there, and 
yet he at once showed English scholars tliat in the field of Eng- 
lish letters they had nothing to teach him. In that higher po- 
litical philosophy which all Englishmen are now questioning so 
anxiously, he has spcken not only as a master, but almost aa 
an oracle. In the lighter but still more difficult arts, too, whidi 
make sodal gatherings delightful and exciting to inteUectual 
nun, in the talk which stimulates strong brains and loosens elo- 
quent tongues, he has really reduced the best-tiained and most 
loquacious London diners-out to abashed silence. In fact, he hasi 
in captivating English society, — harder, perhaps, to cultivate, 
considering the vast variety of culture it contains, than any other 
sodety in the world, — in making every Fngliatiirmn who met him 
wish that he wvxe an Engjishman too, performed a feat such as 
no diplomatist, we believe, ever performed before.* 

b. Kntndedge of the General Field 
Besides the ability to analyze the critic must have some 
knowledge of the general field in which the subject Ilea. 
For a maa who has never thought about musical form to at- 
tempt criticism of a sonata is foolish — he can at best merely 
conmient. It ia this fact Uiat vitiates much of the cracker- 
barrel criticism of the country store — subjects are esti- 
mated about which the critic is largely ignorant. When an 
uneducated person makes shrewd comment, as he often 
does, on a play, he will usually be found to have criticized 
a character such as he has known or the outcome of a situa- 
tion the like of which he is famiUar with rather than the play 
as a whole. Now perfect criticism would demand perfect 
knowledge, but since that is impossiUe, a good working 
knowledge will suffice, the wider the better. Knoide<^ ot 
the general prin<nples of piano playing will enable a critic 
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to estimate, in the lai^ the woric of a performer; be cannot 
criticize minutely until he has added more detailed knowl- 
edge to liis mental eqmpment. 

c. Comnum Sente 

However much knowledge and ability to analyze a critic 
may have, he is a will-o'-the-wisp unless he have common 
sense and balance. Since a critic is in many waya a guide, 
he must guard as sacred his ability to see the stnught road 
and to r^use the appeal of by-paths, however attractive. 
As critic, you must not be overawed by a name, be it of 
artist or manufacturer, nor allow much crying ot wares in 
the street to swerve you from your fixed determination to 
judge and estimate only on the worth of the subject as you 
find it. This is far from meaning that the critic should ^ve 
no wei^t to the opinions of others; you should always do 
that; but, having examined the subject, and knowing your 
opinions, you should then speak the truth as you see it. 
Your one final desire should be to go to the heart of the mat- 
ter accurately, and then to state this clearly. And just as 
you do not blindly accept a great name, so do not be whee- 
dled by gloss and appearance, but keep a steady aim for the 
truth. 

d, Open-miTtdedneta 

Final^, this balance, this passion for the truth, will lead 
the critic to strive always for open-mindedness, " I would 
rath^ be a man of disinterested taste and liberal feeling," 
wrote Hazlitt, "to see and acknowledge truth and beaut; 
wherever I found it, than a man of greater and more origi- 
nal genius, to hate, envy, and deny all excellence but my 
own. ..." And he was right when he said it : the willingness 
to accq>t a new idea or object if it is worthy, whether it go 
agunst the critic's personal desires or not, is one of the great 
qualities that be will find indispensable. " I never heard 
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of 3ucfa athing!" ia not a sufficient remark to condemn the 
thing. In fact, almost a sufficient answer to such an excla- 
mation would be, "Well, what t4 it?" or, "T is tune you 
did." 

Methods of Critldsm 
Anned with open-mindedness, then, with balance and 
common sense, with knowledge <^ the field, and with ability 
to analyze, you are ready to begin. What method shall you 
pursue? Thou^ no absolutely sharp line can be diawn 
between kinds of criticism, we may treat of three that are 
fairly distinct: the historical method, the method by stand- 
ards, and the appreciative. In most criticism we are Hkely 
to find more than one method emi^oyed, often all three. 
You need not confine yourself to one any more than a car- 
penter need refuse to use any but one tool, but tor purposes 
of comprehension and presentation we shall keep the three 
here fairly distinct. We shall examine the three noV) 
briefly, in the order named. 

a. The Historical Mahod 
Suppose that you are asked to criticize one of Cooper's 
novds, say The L(ut qf the Mohicans. You find in it red 
men idealized out of the actual, red men such as presumably 
never existed. You may, then^ in disgust throw the book 
down and damn it with the remark, "The man does not tell 
the truth!" But you will not thereby have disposed of 
Cooper. Much better it would be to ask, How came this 
man to write thus? When did he write? For whom? How 
did men at that time regard the Indian? In answering 
these questions you will relate Cooper's novel to the time 
in which it was written, you will see that before that time the 
Indian was regarded with unmixed fear, as too often unce 
with contempt, and that at only that time could he have 
be^i idealized as Coopet treats him. You would relate the 
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nov^ to tlie whole movement of Sentimeutalism, which 
thoi^ht that it believed the savage more noble than civilized 
man, and you would then, and only then, get a proper per- 
spective. Your original judgment, that Cooper's Indians 
are not accurate portraits of their kind, would not be modi- 
fied; for the whole work, however, you would have a new 
attitude. 

In the same way, aiiked for an opinion of the old-style 
bicycle with enormous front wheel and tiny trmlei, you 
would not summarily reply, "I prefer a chaiulesa model of 
my own day," but would discover the place that the old 
B^le occupied in the total development of the bit^cle, would 
look at it as related to the preceding absence of any bi<7ele, 
and would see that, though it may to-day be usdess, in its 
time it was remarkable. Likewise you will discover that the 
old three-l^ged milking stool has been in immemorial use in 
rude byres and stables, since three points — the ends of the 
legs — always make a firm plane, which four points do not 
necessarily do. And one hundred years hence, when a critic 
comes to judge the nature faking of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, he will relate this sentimental movement to the times 
in which it appeared, and, though he may well finally be 
disgusted, he will understand what the thing was and meant, 
how it came about, what causes produced it. 

Illustration c^ the value of this method is found in the 
following historical account of the American business man. 
To a European this man sometimes is inexplicable — until 
he reads some illmmnating setting forth of the facts as here. 

Aa long as the economic opportunities of American life consisted 
chiefly in the appropriation and improvement of uncultivated land, 
the average energetic man had no difficulty in obtaining his fur 
share of the increasing American economic product; but the time 
came when such opportunities, although still important, were 
dwarfed by other opportunities, incident to the development of a 
more mature economic system. These opportunities which wer^ 
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of course, connected with the manufacturing, bdustrial, and tecb- 
nieal development of the country, demanded under American con- 
ditions s very special type .of man — the man who would bring to 
his task not merely energy, but unscrupulous devo^n, originality, 
daring, and in the course of time a large fund of instructive erpoi- 
Qice. The early American industrial conditions differed fromthoM 
of Europe in that they were fluid, and as a result of this instability, 
eztremdy precarious. Rapid changes in markets, business methods, 
and industrial machinery made it difficult to build up a safe busi- 
ness. A manufacturer or a merchant could not secure his business 
salvation, as in Eunq>e, merely by the adoption of sound cons^ra- 
tive methods. The American business man had greater opportu- 
nities and a freer hand than his European prototype; but he was 
too beset by more severe, more unscrupulous, and more dangerous 
competition. The industrious and thrift farmer could be twHy 
mire of a modest competence, due partly to his own efforts, and 
partJy to the increased value of his land in a more populous com- 
munity; but the business man had no such security. In his case 
it was war to the knife. He was presented with choice between 
aggressive daring business operations, and financial insignificanco 
or ruin. 

No doubt this situation was due as much to the temper of the 
American business roan as to his economic environment, tba 
business man in seeking to realize his ambitions and purposes was 
diecked neither by government control nor social custom. He had 
nothing to do and nothing to consider except his own busmen 
advancement and success. He was eager, strenuous, and impa- 
tient. He liked the excitement and risk of large operaticms. The 
capital at his command was generally too small for the safe and 
conservative operation of his busineas; and he was consequently 
obliged to be adventurous, or else to be left behind in the race. Ha 
might well be earning enormous profits one year and be skirting 
bankruptcy the next. Under such a stress conservatism and cau- 
tion were suicidal. It was the instinct of self-preservation, as well 
as the spirit of business adventure, which kept him constantly seek- 
ing for larger maricets, improved methods, or for some peculiar 
means of getting ahead of hb competitors. He had no fortress ha- 
liind which he could hide and enjoy his conquests. Sunounded h 
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he wu by aggreanve enemies and undefended frontiers, hia best 
means of security lay in a policy of constant innovation and expan- 
sion. Moreovu, even after he had obtained the bulwark of suffi- 
cient capital and more settled industrial Burroundings, he was un- 
der no temptation to quit and enjoy the spoils of his conquests. 
The social, intellectual, or even the more vulgar pleasures, afforded 
by leisure and wealth, could bring him no thrill which was any- 
thing like as intense as that derived from the exennse of his bun- 
neas ability and power. He could not conquer except by virtue d 
a strong, tenacious, adventurous, and unscrupulous wHl; and after 
he had conquered, this will had him in complete possession. He 
had nothing to do but to play the game to the end — even though 
hia additicmal prc^ta were (4 no living use to him.^ 

In critidzing literstnie and art this method ia often diffi- 
cult, for we must take into account race, geography, and 
oth^ conations. We must see that only in New England, 
of alt the sections ot the United States, could Hawthorne 
have written, that Tolstoi could not have written in OliiKna 
as he did in tlussia, that None Sagas could not have ap- 
peared amcmg troinca] peoples, that anumg the French 
alone, perhaps, could Racine have come to lit^wy power as 
he did. And in examining the work ot two writers who treat 
the same subject in general, as Miss Jewett and Mrs. Free- 
man treat New England life, we shall find the influence o( 
ancestry uid environm^it and training largely determin- 
ing, on the one hand the quaint fine sunshine, on the other 
hand the stem hard Puritanism. We shall also have to learn 
what incidents in an author's life have hdped to deta-mine 
his pcHnt of view, how early poverty, or sorrow, or a great 
experience tjt protracted agony or joy have made him 
sympathetic, or how aristocratic breeding and the early in- 
troduction into exclusive circles have made him naturally 
unresponsive to some of the squalor, the sadness of lowly life. 
We shall perceive that the early removal of Scott to the 
. BjoiqilevgfUMpablidin^nHlfav 
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country began his intense love for Scottish scenery and his- 
tory, that the bitter laughter of Byron's mother turned part 
of the poet's nature to gall. In other words, when we are 
dealing with the ezquisitdy fine products of impassioned 
thou^t we have a difficult taak because so many infiuences 
mold these thoughts, so many lines of procedure are detei^ 
mined by conditions outside the particular author or artist, 
all of which must be considered if we wish our work to be 
really of value. The following illustration shows in hnti 
space the attempt to link a movement in literature to the 
times in which it appeared, to show that it is naturally a 
product of the general feeling of the times. 

Yet, after all, it is not the theories and formulae of its followers 
that differentiate the "new poetry"; the insistence upon certain 
extem^ities, the abandonment of familiar tradititms, even the 
new spirit of the language employed, none of these are more tbaa 
symptoms of the deep inner mood which lies at the roots of the 
whole tendency. Hiis t^idency is in line with the basic troid of 
our times, and lepreaenta the attempt in verse, as in many other 
branches of expression, to cast off a certain passionate illusionmait 
and approach the univcne as it actually is — the universe of ad- 
ence, perhaps, rather than that of the thrilled human heart. Tiua 
is tlie kernel of the entire new movement, as has already been 
clearly pointed out by several writers on the subject. 

Everywhere in the new verse we are conscious of a certain objec- 
tive quallty> not the objective quality of Tke Dioins Comedy or 
Fautl, which is achieved by the symbolic representation in external 
forms of inner spiritual verities, but an often stark objecttvi^ 
accomplished by the eliminaticMi of the feding human medium, the 
often complete absence of any personal reaction. We are shown 
countless objects and movements, and these objects and move- 
ments are glimpsed panoramically from the point of view of out- 
line, color, and interrelation, as through the senses merely; the 
transfiguring lens of the soul is sddom interposed or felt to be pres- 
ent. To the "new poet" the tnty street presents itsdf in terms of 
a series of sense-imi^esBitHis vmdly realized, a sacceaaion oi appar- 
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cntly oimlesB and kaleidoscopic pageantries striKMd of theit hiunan 
significance and symbolic import. Tbxy bare ceased to be signs 
of a less outward reali^, th«y have become that reality itself — 
reality apprdiended from a sin^ soisuoua standpoint imtusted 
by any of the human emotions of triumph or sorrow, jnty or ado- 
ration. Love is thus frequoitiy bared of its glamour and death of 
its peculiar majesty, which may now be regarded as dec^tful and 
fatuous projections of the credulous soul, and not to be tolerated 
by the sophisticated mood of the new aad scientific poet, for it is 
exactly with these beautiful "sentimtaitalities" that the analytic 
mind of sdence is not concerned.' 

This method seeks, then, to place a work, whether of art 
or science or industry, in its place in the whole course of de< 
velopment of such ideas. It examines causes such as com- 
merdal demands, general prosperity, war, and only after 
this examination gives the work its estimate of value. 

Now this method may seem munteresting, dry, dull. Not 
alw^s does it escape this blame. For it is inevitably im- 
personal, it looks at the thing periiaps coldly — at least 
without passion. But in so doing, and in considering the 
precedents and surroundings of the object of criticism, it 
largely escapes the superficiality of personal whim, and it 
avoids silly reaction to unaccustomed things. Much <A our 
empty criticism €t customs in dress and mannera of ardiitec- 
ture such as that of Southern California, of other religions 
such Bs those of the Chinese and the Hindoos, would be 
either done away or somewhat modified if we used this 
method. One reason, perhaps, why the Goths destrc^red the 
beautiful art works of Rome was the fact that they had not 
the critical spirit, did not relate these works to their develop- 
ment and race. Of course there were other reasons. By 
TinlHng the object of criticism to the race as a whole, 1^ 
seeing how and why it became created, the critic b largely 
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Imiadeiwd and the reader ia kept from Buperfidality. Mom* 
over, when this meUiod is not too abstractly pursued, it 
gives to tlungB, after all, a human meaning, for it links them 
to humanity. Tliat it may be misleatUng in literature and 
art is obvious, for a creation may be accounted for in an 
attractive way as the result of certun forces that had thdr 
be^niun^ in sense and wisdom, and so be made to seem 
admirable, whereas it really has little worth on a basis ct 
lasting usefuhiess and significance. But, properly and thot^ 
oughly used, this method, even though it gives us an account 
fX a work rather than finally settling its value, scatters a.way 
the vague mists of eup^fidal gmeralization and drives 
deeply into causes and results. 

6. The Method by Standarda 

As the historical method is generally impersonal, objective 
so is the method of criticizing by standaids. In UHng this 
method we try to detomine whether the object of criticism 
fulfills the demands ci its type, vdiether its quality is high 
or low. For example, we thus judge a tennis court as to its 
firm footing, its softness, its retention ff court lines, its pon* 
tion as r^^ards the sun. In all these qualities an ideal tonus 
court would be satisfactory; the question is, is this one. So 
a headache powder should relieve pun without injuring 
with evil drugs; if this one does, we shall not condemn it. 
If the rocks in a landscape painting look like those which the 
heroic tenor in grand opera hurls aside as so much "puffed 
y/hesA," we must condemn the artist, for rocks should look 
solid. An evangelist should have certun qualities oi piety 
and reverence, uid should accomplish certiun lasting results; 
we shall judge Billy Sunday, for example, accor^ng to 
whether he does or does not fulfiU these demands. likewise 
a lyric poem should have certun qualities of freshness, graces 
pasdon, by which we rate any given lyric. 

In fact, we ask, in any given case, does this woric do vb^ 
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sudi a thing is suppoaed to do, does it have the qualities that 
such a thii^ is supposed to have? And on our answer will 
depend our judgment. This is the kind of criticism that 
buainesa men use constantly; they rate a cash system or a 
form oi order blank or an arrangement of counters in a store 
on the basis of the presence or absence of the qualities that 
distinguish an ideal system) blank, arrangement. In the 
following example we have a combinalion of the historical 
and the standards methods, finally accounting for and judg- 
ing the value of the common kinds of caigo steamers. 

A trip round any busy seaport will show the reader, if lie has not 
noticed it already, that there are many diffemt types of the ordi- 
nary cargo steams. rClie feature which displays the diSeroioe moat 
noticeably is the arrangement of the structures on the deck, and it 
may be reasonably asked why there are these vaiieties. and how H 
is that a common type has not come to be agreed upon. 

The answer to that question is that the differences are not merdy 
arbitrary, but are due to a variety of influences, and it will be inter- 
esting to look briefly at these, as the reader will then be able, the 
next time he sees a cargo steamer, to understand something of the 
ideas und^ring its design. 

lie eariy iteamera had "flush" decks, which means that the 
dedc ran from end to end without any structures of oimsideral^ 
size upon it; a light bridge was provided, supported upon slender 
uprights, for " lookouts" purposes, and that was aU. On the face 
of it this seems a very simide and admiraUe arrangement It had 
many disadvantages, however, as we tdiaU see. 

In the first place, it permitted a wave to come on boanl at the bo« 
and sweep right along the deck, often doing great damage. This 
was mitigated somewhat by building the ships with "shear," that 
is, with a slope upwards fore and aft, so as to make the ends taller 
than the middle. That, however, was not sufficient, so ships were 
built with an upper deck, so that the bow should be high enough to 
cut through the waves instead of allowing the water to come on 
board. Owing, however, to the method by which the tonnage of 
a ship is redconed, as wiU be explained later, that had the cflect ot 
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«ddiBg largely to the toanage on uAtcA duu hm« to he paid wiUmit 
iuat«risll; increasmg the carrying capacity of the ship. 

The difficulty was therefore got over ia this way. The bow was 
taised and cov^«d in, torming what is Imown as a "t<^g^]ant 
forecastle," which not only had the effect of keeping the water off 
the deck, but provided better accommodation for the crew as welL 
lliat did not provide, however, against a wave overtaking tlu ship 
bam the rear and coming on board just where the steering whed 
was, so a hood or covering over the wheel became usual, called the 
'"poa^" Nor did either of these sufficiently protect that v^y itn< 
portant point, the eiigin&4o(»n. For it needs but a moment's 
thou^t to see that there must be openings in the deck over the 
engines and boilers, and if a volunte of water should get down these. 
it mi^t extinguiA the fires and leave the ship helpless, absolutdy 
at the mercy of the waves. The light navigating bridge was therfr 
fore developed into a substantial structure the wlude width of the 
ahip, surrounding and protecting the engine-and-boiler-room opea- 
ings, and incidentally providing acconunodaticra for the <^&%rs. 

Ships d this type answered very wdl indeed, for if s wave of 
exceptional sise should manage to get over the forecastle, the water 
/^ into the "wdl" or ^>ace between the fOTecastle and bridge 
house, and then shnidy ran ov^'board, so that the after part of the 
ship was kept dry. 

Then troubles arose with the loading. The engines, of course, 
need to be in the center, for th^ represent considerable weight, 
which, if not balanced, will cause one end (J the ship to float too 
high in the water. Thus the hold cA the ship is divided by the en- 
gine-room into two approximatdy equal parts, but out of the after> 
hold must be taken the space occupied by the tunnel throu^ 
which Uie propeUcT shaft runs, from the engine to the screw. Thus 
the capadty of the after-hold becomes less than the forward onci 
and if both are filled with a hwnogeneous cargo such as grain (and. 
as we shtdl see presently, such a cargo must always sitirely fill tbft 
h<^), the fcH-ward part of the ship would float high in the water. 
The trouble could not be rectified by placing the engines further 
forward, tor then the ship would not float properly when light. 

Shipowners ovocame this trouble, however, by raising the whole 
o(ti>e"4Utfter-declc" — the part of the deck. Until. wbk^lJM 
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behind the after end of the "bridge-honse" — and hy that meant 
the; made the after-hdd defter than the other. 1^119 the com- 
monest type of all, the "nused quarter-deck, well-decker," came 
into existence, a type of which man; examples are to be Berai on the 



In the following paragraphs Professor Thomas B. Louns- 
boiy of Yale University criticizes the use of final e in English 
words. You will note that he uses a combination of the his- 
torical Dwthod and the method by standards. 

There seems to be something peculiarly atdactive to our race in 
the letter e. Especially is this so when it serves no useful purpose. 
Adding it at random to syllables, and especially to final syllables, is 
supposed to give a peculiar old-time flavor to the spdiing, For this 
bdiet there is, to some extent, historic justtficaUon. Tlie letter 
■till remains a|q>ended to scores of words in which it has lost the 
pronunciation once banging to it Again, it has been added to 
■cores of others apparently to amplify their proporticnis. We have 
in our speedi a Urge number of monosyllables. As a sort erf con- 
solation to their shrunken condition an e has been appended to 
them, apparraitly to make them present a more portly appearance. 
The fancy we all have for this vowel not only recalls the wit but 
suggests the wisdom of Chaiies Lamb's exquisite pun upon Pope's 
line that our race is largely made up of "the mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease." The belief, in truth, seems to prevail that the 
final s is sranehow indicative of aristocracy. In proper names, par- 
ticularly, it IB fdt to impart a certain distinction to the appeUation, 
lifting it far above the grade of low associations. It has the crown- 
ing merit of uselessness; and in the eyes of many uselessness seems 
to be regarded as the distinguishing mark of any noble class, either 
of things or persons. Still, I have so much respect for the rights 
of ptaperiy that it seems to me every man ought to have the priv- 
ilege of E{>elling and pronouncing his own name in any w^ he 
pleases. 

l^e prevalence of this letter at the end of words was largdy due 
to the fact that the vowels, a, o, and u of the origmal endings were 
w </r»A«. 
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an weftkened to it in the bre&k-up of the language which foDowed 
the Nonnan conquest. Hence, it became the ctMnmou ending of 
the noun. The further diaappeamnce of the oonaonant n from the 
original termination ot the infinitive extended this usage to the 
verb, the Angh>-Sazoa teltan and kelpan, for instance, after being 
weakened to tetlen and hdpen, became t^ie and hdpe. Words not 
of native origin fdl under the influence of this general tendencj' and 
adopted an e to which they were in no wise raititled. Even An^o- 
Saxon nouns which ended in a consonant — such, for instance, as 
ion and mi» and Mn — are now represented by horte and mouM 
and stow. The truth is. that when the memor; of the earlier form 
erf the word had passed away an e was liable to be appended, on 
any preteact, to the end o£ it. The feeling still continues to affect 
US all. Our eyes have become so accustomed to seeing a final e 
vhich no one thinks of pronouncing, that the word is felt by srane 
to have a certain sort erf tnctMnpleteness if it be not found there. 
In no other way can I account (or Lord Macaulay's spdling the 
comparatively modem verb edit as ediU. Tiaa seems to be a dis- 
tinction peculiar to himself. 

In the chaos which came over the spelling in consequence of the 
uncertainty attached to the sound of the vowels, the final e was 
Bozed upon as a sort of hdp to indicate the pronunciation. Its 
office in this respect was announced as early as the end of the stx- 
teentii century; at least, then it was announced that an unsounded 
« at the Old of a word indicated that the preceding vowel was long. 
Tbis, it need hardly be said, is a crude and unscientific method of 
denoting pronunciaticMi. It is a process purely empirical. It is 
far rranoved from the ideal that no letter should exist in a word 
which is not sounded. Yet, to some extent, this artificial make- 
shift has been, and still is, a woi^cing principle. Were it carried out 
consistently it might be regarded as, on the whole, serving a useful 
purpose. But here, as well as elsewhere, the trail of the ortho- 
graphic serpent is discoverable. Here as elsewhere it renders im- 
possible the full enjoyment of even this slight section of an ortho- 
graphic paradise. Here, as dsewhere, maaif ests itself the besetting 
sin of our spelling, that there is no consistency !n the apidication <rf 
any principle. Some of our most common verbs violate the rub 
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^ rule it can be called), such as hme, gvie, love, are, done. In these 
the preceding vowel ia not long but short. Hiere are further large 
dasses of words aiding in tie, me. He, mw, where this final e would 
serve to mislead the inquirer as to the proaunciation had he no 
ottm source of information than the Sfielling. 

Still, in the case of some of these words, the operation of this prin- 
ciple has had, and is doubtless «xitinuing to have, a certain influ- 
ence. Take, for instance, the word hostile. In the early nine- 
teenth century, if we can trust the most Buthoritative dictionaries, 
the word was regular^ pronounced in England aa if spdled h6s-tll. 
So it is to-da; in America. But the influence of the final a has 
tended to prc^ng, in the former counti;, the sound of the preced- 
ing i. Consequently, a usual, and probaUy the usual, pronuncia- 
tion there ia hos-tlle. We can see a similar toidency manifested in 
the case «t several other adjectives. A diapoaition to give many of 
them the long diphthongal sound of the i ia frequently dis[^yed in 
the pronunciation of such words as agile, doeHe,duelile,Jutile, infatir- 
tSe. Save in the case of the last one of this list, the dictJonaries 
once gave the He nothiog but die sound of U; now they usually 
authorize both ways. 

Were the principte b^e indicated fully carried out, pronuncia- 
tiona now condemned as vulgarisms would displace those now con- 
sidered correct. In aocoidance with it, for instance, en^ws, as it 
is q>elled, should strictly have the t kmg. One of llie devices em- 
I^oyed by Dickens in Martm Chtademt to ridicule what he pre- 
tended was the American speech was to have the cfaaracten pro- 
nounce g«mime as (ren-u-ins, pr^vdiee as prq-wdiee. aelne and 
mttive as ae-^oe and na-^ae. Doubtless he heard such jHonuncia- 
tkms from some men. Yet, in these instances, the speaker was 
carried along by the same tendency which in cultivated English has 
succeeded in turning the pronunraation hoi-M tato ho»-Gie. Were 
there ai^ binding force in the application of the rule which imparts 
to the termination e the power of lengthening the preceding vcwel, 
no one would have any business to give to it in the final syllable of 
thewords just specified any other sound than that <rf"loi^ L" The 
prorumdationa ridiculed by Dickens would be the only pronuncia- 
tions allowable. Accordingly, the way to make the rule nnivessally 
effective is to drop this final e when it does not produce such an 
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effect If genutM ia to be prtmouaced gen-u-tn, so it ought to Iw 



Now it is evident that unless tlie critic's standards are fur 
and sensible, unless they are known to be sound and essen- 
tia], his criticism is likely to be valueless. If my ideas of the 
qualities of ideal tennis courts are erratic or queer, n^ judg- 
ment of the individual court will be untrustworthy. Your 
first duty as critic, then, is to look at your standards. Injudg- 
ing TOch things as ice-cream freezers, motorcycles, filing sys- 
tems. Fertilizers, rapid-firing guns, and other useful devices, 
you will find no great difficulty in choosing your standards. 
When you come to literature and the arta, however, you find 
a difficult task. For who shall say exactly what a Ijrric poem 
shaU doP Or who shall bound the field of landscape paint- 
ing? No sooner does Reynolds begin painting, after he has 
formulated the laws of his art and stated them with decision, 
than he violates them all. No sooner did musicians settle 
just what s sonata must be than a greater musician appeared 
who transcended the narrower form. Moreover, in the field 
of literature and the arts we often find great difficulty in sur- 
mounting the cast of our individual minds; we like certain 
types and are unconsciously led to condemn all others, llo 
great critic rises superior to his peculiar likes and prejudicea, 
but moat of us are hindered by them. One great benefit to 
be derived from writing this particular kind ot criticism is in 
guning humifity — humility at the greatness of some of the 
works of the past, before which, when we really look at them, 
we are moved to stand uncovered, and humility at the lack 
of real analysis that we have made before we attempt the 
criticbm, and finally humility at the tremendous effort we 
must make to write criticism at all worthy of the subjects. 
But the difficulty of writing such criticism well should make 
you exert yourself to the utmost to acquire skill before you- 
attempt this form. 
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Hiis method, like the hiBtorical, makes agunst superfi- 
dalitjr, for it necessitates real knowledge of the dass to which 
the object of criticbm bdongs, the purposes of the class, ita 
bearings, and then a sure surrey of the individual itself. 
And in forcing the critic to examine his standards to deter- 
mine their fairness and soundness it makes against hasty 
judgment. Properiy used, this method should result in 
something like finality of judgment. 

e. The Appredatke Method 
There come occasions when you are not primarily interested. 
in the historical agnificance of the subject of criticism, and 
when you are indifferent to olq'ective standards, when, in 
tact, yon are almost wholly interested in the indmdutd before 
you, in what it is or in the effect it has on you. You rsiher 
fed toward it than care to make a cold analyus of it; you are 
moved 1^ it, are consdous of a personal reaction to it. In 
such cases you will make use of what is called appreciative 
criticism. This method consists in interpreting, oft^t for 
one who does not know the work, the value of the work, 
the good things in it, either as they appear to one who 
sfauUes or as they affect the critic. M.tet reading a new 
book, for example, or atten<Ung a concert, or driving a woo- 
deif ully smooth running automobile, or watchii^ the team 
work in a football game, you are primarily interested in the 
phenomena shown as they are in their picturesque individ- 
uality or in your own emotional reaction to them. In the 
following example George Gissing makes an appreciative crit- 
icism of Enghsb cooking, not by coldly tracing the historical 
influences that have made this cooking what it is, nor by 
subjecting it to certain fixed standards to which admirable 
cooking should attain, but rather by telling us what English 
cooking is and by giving us the fiavor of his own emotional 
delight in it. 
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Aa BO often when my praise has gone fortli for things En^uh, I 
find myself tormented by an after-thought — the reflection that 
I have praised a time gone by. Xow, in this matter of English 
meat. A new9p^>er t«lls me that English beef is non-existent; that 
the best meat bearing that name has merely been fed up in England 
for a short time before kiUing. Well, wdl; we can only be thankful 
that the quality is still so good. Beal English mutton still exists^ 

1 suppose. It would surprise me if any other countiy couM pro- 
duce the shoulder I had yesterday. 

Who ImowsP Perhaps even our own cooker; has seen its best 
days. It is a lamentable fact that the multitude of En^ish people 
nowadays never taste roasted meat; what they call by that name 
is baked in the oven — a totally diSeroit thing, though it may, I 
admit, be inferior only to the right roast. Oh, the sirloin of old 
times, the sirloin which I can remember, thirty or forty years ago! 
That was English, and no mistake, and all the history of civiliza- 
ticHi could show nothing on the tables of mankind to equal it. To 
clap that joint into a steamy oven would have been a crime unpar- 
donable by gods and men. Have I not with my own ^es seem it 
turning, turning on the spit? Hie scent it diffused was in its^ a 
aae for dyqiepsia. 

It is a very long time since I tasted a slice of boiled beef; I have a 
m^idon that the thing b becoming rare. In a household such as 
mine, the "round" is impracticable; of necessity it must be large, 
altt^ether too large for our requirements. But what exquisite mem- 
ories does my mind preserve! The very coloring of a round, how 
ridi it is, yet how delicate, and how subtly varied! l^e odor is 
totally different from that of roast beef, and yet it is beef incontest- 
able. Hot, of course, with carrots, it is a dish for a king; but cold 
it is nobler. Oh, the thin broad slice, with just its fringe of con- 
sistent fatl 

We are sparing of condiments, but such as we use are the best 
that man has invented. And we know haw to use them. I have 
heard an impatient innovator scoff at the English law on the sub- 
ject of mustard, and demand why, in the nature of things, mustard 
should not be eaten with mutton. The answer is very sim|^; this 
law has been made by the English palate — which is impeccable. 

2 Bifl intqiTi it is impeccable. Your educated F.ngliHhmaii is an in- 
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falliUe guide to all that relates to the table. "The man of superior 
mtdlect," 8ud Tennyson — justifying his love of boiled beef and 
new potatoes — "knows what is good toeat"; and I would extend it 
to all civilized natives of our country. We are content with noth- 
ing but the finest savours, the truest combinations; our wealth, and 
happy natural circumstaiices, have allowed us an education of tho 
palate of which our natural aptitude was worthy. Think, by the 
bye, <rf those new potatoes, just mentioned. Our code, when dress- 
ing them, puts into the saucepan a sprig of mint. His is genius. 
No otherwise could the flavour of the v^etable be so perfectly, yet 
so delicately, emphasized. The mint is there, and we know it; 
yet our palat« knows only the young potato.' 

Appreciative criticism may od the one hand approach 
criticism by standards, since, for example, to praise a pianist 
for melting his tones one into another impHes that such melt- 
ing is a standard. It may, agtun, consist lai^y in telling 
what the thing w, as to say that the Progressive Party was 
one that looked forward rather than backward, planned re- 
forms for the people, insisted on clean politics, etc. It may, 
in the third place, consist in giving a transcript of the writ- 
er's feelings as he is in the presence of the subject of criti<nsm, 
as one mi^t picture the reaction of inspiration to a view 
from a mountain peak, or express his elation in listening to 
a famous singer, or show his wild enthuuasm as he watches 
his team sbwiy fight its way over the goal line. In all three 
of these cases the criticism answers the question, "What 
does this work seem to be, what do I find in it, and wherein 
dol think it is good?" That is appreciative criticism. 

Now since you can adequately estimate in this way only 
when you are aware of the qualities of the subject, the first 
requirement for success in this kind of criticism is keen and 
intelligent sympathy with the work, an open-minded, sensible 
hospitality to ideas and things. If I am quite unmoved by 
music, I cannot nmke reliable appreciative criticism of it; 
' By pcnaiauao «( Uk pdr 
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U I have no reaction to the beauty of a big pomping station 
whea asked for criticism of it, I shall perforce be silent. H 
my mind is closed to new ideas, I can never " appreciate" a 
new theory in science, in sociology, in art or in religion. 

In the next place, I must refrain from morbid personal 
effusion. Certain of our sentimental magazines have pub- 
lished, at odd times, extremely personal rhapsodies about 
symphonies and poems. The listener has been "wafted 
away," has heard the birdies «ng, the brooks come purling 
over their stones, has seen the moon come swimming through 
the clouds — but the reader of such criticism need not be too 
harshly censured if he mildly wonders whether the critic 
ought not to consult a physician. 

Sometimes this fault occurs through the endeavor to make 
the criticism attractive, one of the strong demands of the 
appreciative kind. Since the personal note exists through- 
out, and since you wish to make your reader attracted to the 
object that you criticize, your writing should be as pleaang 
as is legitimately possible. Allow yourself full ran to ex- 
press the beauties of your subject with all the large personal 
wtmnth of which you are capable, with as neatly turned ex- 
pression as you can make, always remembering to keep your 
balance, to avoid morbidness in any form. 

It is in this way that you will ^ve to your criticism one of 
its most valued qualities, appealing humanness. Less final, 
perhaps, in some ways, thau the historical method or the 
method by standards, the appreciative is likely to be of more 
immediate value in re-creating the work for your reader, in 
giving him a real interpretation of it. And this method, like 
the other two, fights against superficiality. Such a silly say- 
ing — silly in criticism — as "I like it but I don't know 
why" can have no place here. One may well remember the 
answer attributed to the artbt Whistler, when the gushing 
woman remarked, "I don't know anything about art but 
I know what I likel" "So, Madam, does a cow!" If you 
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guard agiunst Uie morbid or sentiinental effusive style, and 
really tell, honestly and atbw^vely, what you find good in 
the subject, your criticism is likely to be of value. Note 
that in the selection which follows, though the author feels 
strongly toward his subject, he does not fall, at any time, 
into gushing remarks that make a reader feel sheepish, but 
rather keeps a really wholesome tone throughout. 

To-day I have read The Tempeat. It is perhaps the play that I 
love best, and, because I seem to myself to know it so well, I ccmi- 
monly pass it over in opening the book. Yet, as always in regard 
to Shakeq)eare, having read it once more, I find that my knowledge 
was less complete than I supposed. So it would be, live as long aa 
one might; so it would ever be, whilst one had the strength to turn 
the pages and a mind left to read them. 

I like to believe that this was the poet's last work, that he wrote 
it in bis home in Stratford, walking day by day in the fidds which 
bad taught his boyhood to love rural England. It is ripe fruit 
of the supreme imagination, perfect craft of the master hand. For 
a man whose life business it has been to study the English tonguct 
what joy can there be to equal that of marking the happy ease 
wherewith Shakespeare surpasses, in mere conunand of words, 
every achieTement of these even, who, apart from him, arc great? 
I could fancy that, in The Tempeil, he wrought with a peculiar ccm- 
Bciousness of this power, smiling as the wotd of inimitable felicity, 
the phrase (rf incomparable cadence, was whispered to him by the 
Arid that was his goiius. He seems to sport with language, to 
amuse himsdf with new discover; of its resources. From king to 
b^gar, men of ev^y rank and of every order of mind have spokea 
with his lips; he has uttered the lore of furyland; now it pleases 
him to create a bdng neither man nor fairy, a something between 
brute and human nature, and to endow its purposes with words. 
Those words, how they smack of the warm and spawning earth, of 
the life of creatures that cannot rise above the soill We do not 
think of it enough; we stint our wonder because we fall short in 
appreciation. A mirade b worked before us, and we scarce give 
beed; it has become familiar to our minds as any other of nature's 
marvds, whidi we rarely pause to reflect upcHi. 
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The Tempett contiuns the noblest meditative passage in all tlie 
plays; that which embodies Shakespeare's final view of life, and is 
the inevitable quotation of all who would sum the teachings of 
philosophy. It contains his most exqubite lyrics, his tenderest 
love passages, and one glimpse of fairyland which — I cannot but 
think — outshines the utmost beauty of A Midsummer Night'* 
Dream; Fl>ospero's farewell to tjie "dves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes and groves." Again a miracle; liiese are things which can- 
not be staled by repetition. Come to them often as you will, 
tliey are ever fresh as though new minted from the brain of tlie 
poet. Being perfect, they can never droop under that satiety which 
arises from the perception of fault; their virtue can never be so 
entirely savoured as to leave do pungency of gusto for the next 
approach. 

Among the many reasons which make me glad to have be^ bom 
in England, one of the first is that I read Shakespeare in my mother 
tongue. If I tiy to imagine myself as one who cannot know him 
face to face, who hears him only speaking from afar, and that la 
accents which only through the laboring int^Iigence can touch the 
living soul, there comes upon me a sense of chill discouragement, 
of dreary deprivation. I am wont to think tliat I can read Hom^i 
and, assuredly, if any man enjoys him, it is I; but can I for a mo- 
ment dream that Homer yields me all his music, that his word is to 
me as to him who walked by the Hellenic shore when Hellas lived? 
I know that there readies me across the vast of time oo more than 
a faintand broken echo; I know that it would be fainter still, but for 
its blending with those memories of youth which are as a glimmer 
of the world's primeval glory. Let every land have joy of its poet; 
for the poet is the land itself, all Its greatness and its sweetness, all 
that incommunicable hmtage for which men live and die. As I 
close the bocdc, love and reverence possess me. Whether does my 
full heart turn to the great Eiichant«r,or to the Island upon which 
he has laid his spellP I know not. I cannot think of them aparL 
In the love and reveroice awakened by this voice of voices, 
Shakespeare and England are but one.* 
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Practical Helps 

We have said that criticism of literature and art seems to 
be more difficult tlian critidsm of machines and buildings and 
commercial systems. It is. Literature and art, as b^ng 
the repression of the hi^ thought of the human heart about 
the worid, man, and his relations to the world, demand in a 
critic who attempts to estimate them at least sonte underly- 
ing [^osophy of life, at least some insight into the affairs c^ 
the human soul. And such philosophy, such in^ght, does 
not come without being eagerly sought or without much 
thin^ng. I can soon tell whether a force pump is efficient; 
I may for some time pause before I estimate a picture or 
8 lyric poem. For the field of the pump is smaU and defi- 
nite) its relations are mmple, whereas the lyric is intimately 
bound up with the whole f^ life. 

But we need not, therefore, despair of writing criticnsm of 
literature and art. llie more sensible thing is to simplify 
our task. This we can do, in large measure, by asking the 
famous three questions of Coleridge: First, What did the 
author intend to do? second. How did he accomplish his 
purpose, well or ill? third. Was the purpose worth striving 
for? These three questions, seoubly considered and prop- 
erly answered, will make a by no means paltry critidsm. 

Still the problem remains, how shall I write this criticism, 
whatever method I may be pursuing. Certain points of ad- 
vice may be of use. In the first place, be sure of your atti 
tude, that it is fair and sincere, that it is honest and as un- 
prejudiced as possible. Then do not browbeat your reader 
into accepting this attitude. Allow him the right to make 
final decision, and, moreover, credit him with the right to 
some brains — he will be thus much happier. In the second 
place, be sure that you know what you are talking about, 
that you are sure of the facia, whether you treat literature or 
machinoy or government or rotation <^ crops. Without 
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proper facts you can never reach a sound conclusion. And 
"keep your eye oa the object." In no kind of writing is 
there a greater t«iideacy to fritter off into related subjects 
which are still not exactly the one in hand. Be sure that you 
write about the subject, then, and not about some other. 
In the next place, since many renuirks ^ply equally wdl to 
a host ot subjects, as, for instance, that it is "efficient" or 
"inspiring," aim first of all, before you write a word, to 
find the one characteristic that your subject possesses that 
distinguishes it from otb^is. Ask yourself wherun it ig 
itself, wherein it differs from other like things, what it is 
without which this particular subject would not be its^. 
And having determined this point, be sure to make your 
reader see it. Whatever else you do, prize that characteris' 
tic as the jewel of your criticism's soul, and so sharply define, 
limit, characterize that your reader's impression will be not 
the slightest blurred. A student n^iose theme in criticism 
received from the instructor the verdict that it was not dis- 
tinguishii^, that it might apply as well to another poet, 
replied that the theme had originally been written about 
another, and in the pt«88 of circumstance had been copied 
with only a change in the title. The point is that the criti- 
cism had not been a good estimate of the original subject. 
It was worthless in both cases, because it was not distin- 
guishing. 

finally, when you come to the expression, be sure that 
what you say means something, and tiiat you know what it 
means. Ask yourself, "What does this mean that I have 
written?" and, if you have to admit that you do not know, 
in all conscience suppress it. Avoid the stock phrases that 
are colorless. You can fling "interesting" at almost any 
book, or its opposite, "stupid," just as you can apply "true 
to life," "good style," "suggestive," "gripping," "vital," 
"red-blooded," "im^native," and hosts of other words wid 
phrases equally well to scores of subjects. The reviewei 
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tiiTOUgli whose mind a constaat stream cJ subjects passes, 
is forced to fall into thb caat miless he be a genius, but you 
have no business to do so. The trouble here, again, is in 
not knowing exactly what you wish to say and are saying, 
lack of ^orou^ knowledge of your subject, for you do not 
know it until you have reached its heart. The result c^ 
half-knowledge is always flabbiness and ineffectiveness. 
Be careful, moreover, in making the structure of your total 
criticism, espeddly in criticism by standards, that you do 
not make the form (A your work seem mechanical and 
wooden. Do not, for example, except in a report, give a 
diy list of the qualities which the subject should possess, and 
then one by one apply them to see if it will pass muster. 
Such writing may be true, but it is awkward. The form (rf 
critical writing should be as neat as tiiat of any other kind 
(^writing. 

And in all your attitude and ezprea^on try to treat the 
subject as far as possible in its relation to humanity, to l^ep 
it from being a mere abstraction, to make it seem of real 
significance to the lives of men, if possible to the life cd your 
leader. 

Hie value of writing criticism should by this time be appar- 
ent. It forces our minds out of the fogginess <^ vague tiiink- 
ing, it makes us see things sharply, it giudes us away from 
the taint ctf superficiality , it mains a solid base for our opin- 
ions. Through criticism we discover why we are interested, 
and then naturally we desire more interest, and by feedii^ 
grow to a larger appreciation and conception (A the realm in 
which our minds are at work. We thus do away with the 
mere chance whim <tf like and dislil^ and understand why 
we like what we do. In otb^ words, criticism increases our 
intelligent reaction to life. 
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:. Ur. Lowdl'i Work in En^and (pt^ lOS). 

1. Bj what rtaDdHdi u Uk nortc o( Lmrdl m United States Uin- 

irter to En^uid critkiied? 
i. Do theae itandaid* eduuat tlie qualificatkuu of an admirablii 



S. It not, what otbe* rtandarda would you mgeert? 

4. What U the eoidrotlnif purpoaa of the critkum? 

5. In view of tlib ooairottiiv purpcM*. are the ataudardt «4iicfa tha 



9. Write a nmilai critkum <hi any (^ the foUowing aDbieeta; 
Hm pMaidoMT of 'n»eodt«e Roowrdt. 
lite pnndKiKf of Woodrow Wilson. 
The work of Mt. Goethak on the Panama Canal. 
The career of Mr. Biyce aa Biituh Amhaawdw to the Umted 

The caietr of Jamea J. Hm, or of CecS Rhodes aa £nqui«- 
bnilden. 
T. Write a historical cntxamn of LovdTa career in En^and. w«I>M•^ 
wf /or tbe attitude he aBmmed as determined bj the nndcTsland- 
ing of Amoica which the Kae!''*' oatioQ of the time had, and Igf 
Lowell's diaiBctei. 
IL Tlie American Bunneas Man (page 197). 

J. CriticiEe any ot the following by accounting for tbdr riw and 
thtir diaractKiiUca: 
Hie athletic coach b A me rican colkgea. 
The prcKDt-day imtveTsi& |«eudent 
'I1ie''infotmatioQ'' man at the railway statitm. 
'Hm conn^ •dnser in agricidtore. 
TIk ref eroice lilsarian. 
Hie flootwalker in dqwrtmoit stores. 
I. Write aamipredatiTeciiticiBn of the American BnabKMUan at 
be mi^it seem to aa Pifg^'**™"" on his fint trip to America; aa he 
might seem to Plato; to Napoleon; to the poet Shelley; to Siake* 
apeare; to a Tmkish rug merchant 
m. The "New Poetry" (page «00). 

1. Is this criticism Ur aod unUased? 

S. What attitude does tbe authw try to oeatem the reader? Bow 
would tbe cfaince of material have Offered had the author deMred 
an 4qipo«t« (fleet? 
9. Critidie, by relating to the times in which the subject appeared, 
the fiJkiwing: CulMst Art, Sentimentaliim, Tie HraiaUaance of 
Wtmda, The Dime Nord. The Wild-West Moving Bctae Film. 
IV. CatSD Stnuneis (page 203). 

1. CriticiBe, by the m^bod used in tins esamide: Gang Flom^ 
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raectric Street Can. FootbaU Kekb, Art GalkH«a (their udd- 
tectuie). Adding Marhinea, Syatenu <rf Bookkeeping. 
T. lite Englub Language (page SOS). 

1. CMtiiaie, 1^ tiie method of ataadardt, the following; Amerieui 
Coatnmea u Candidates for UmTensl Use, The Metric S7>t«ni, 
The ADKrican Monetai^ Syatem. Ttw Gaiy Sdiocd^ The Gvic 
Center Idea. 
VL En^idi Cookiiig (page 210). 

1. If Gittdog had been critidnDg B"e*'«1' cocAJng from the punt of 
view of a dietitiui, what standarda vould be have dioaen? 

C Critidce moden American cotAing by showing its rise and tbo 
ln<ln*.m>« that have controlled it. 

8. Write an appredative criliciam of any ol the following anb}ecla; 
ntanks^ving Dinner in the Country, A "Wienie Booat," Tbo 
Vint Good Meal after an lUneBa, The (M Swimmin' Hole. The 
Fudge that Wait Wionb American Hat Trimming, The tloriat'a 
Siop, Grandmother's Gaideo, The (Hd Oichud. 
VU. The Tempest (page 813). 

1. Does Gissing here allow hii natural bias as an KngTialitwaii to 
iway turn too much? Do you know as much about The Tem- 
fut, from this criticdam, as you would like to? 

2. Critidze, at an American, with yet due restraint: lincotn'a Ad- 
dtesaea, Mr. Wilson's Leadership in Idealism, Walt Whitman's 
"Captain. My Captain." MacDowell's "Indian Suite" ot "Sen 
Pieces" or "Woodland fetches," St. Gaudens* "Lincoh." 
0. Hoiry'a Stories of New York, John Bunou^is' Nature Ea- 
aays, Patridc Henry's Speeches, Mrs. Wharton's Short Stttiea. 

VUI. Make a list irf trite iv often used expieaaions that yon find in eritt 
cismsinthewedtly "UteTai7"psgeof an AnKncaunewqitVMc. 7^ 
to substitute tUction that is more truly alive. 
IX. When next you hear a symphony. listen so that you can write an 
Appreciative Critidsm. HMD look up the history at symphonic 
music and the life d the onnpoMT, and write a Historical Critidtm. 
Do this with any piano composition which you admire. 
X.BOCJC Drills. 

Tqipet valve drills were the eariiot design made for regular 
woik. and are now the <m]y ^ppe really soitaUe for woA with 
steam, as the condensation <rf the steam interferes with other valve 
actions. They have also special advantages for eertun work 
which have prevented them trom becoming obsolete. The valve 
motion is poutive and not affected hy moisture in conqjressed air. 
The mainline will keep on boring a hole that may offer great f rio> 
ticmal resistance whera some other drills would stick. 

Disadvantages. These drills cannot deliver a perfectly "tree" 
<i("dead"hlow. In other words, there is always some abanit air 
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from the tmnt of thepiaton, cmu^ between it uid the cylinder t^ 
the rerenal of the valve just before tlie forwan) ttroke ii finiAed. 
Id some ground thii U by no means a defect, for where the ground 
i« dead or stu^ thii cuihion helps to "pidt the drill up" for a 
r^lid and sure return stroke, preventing its sticking and insuring 
ft maiinium number of bknrs per minute. The length of stroke 
must be kept long enou|^ for the movement of the piston to IcboA 
over the valve. The valve on the Rio Ilnto machine Is a piston, 
or spool valve; oo other machinen the valve is at the plain D-slide 
valve type. The Hand "giant" drill has a device to reduce the 
total air pressure on the back at the valve. Hiii of course makes 
the valve take up its own mar and form its own bearing surface, 
thus reducing lesJuge. The seats Ecnerally require periodical 
deming and are raigedtogiveinatBrial to allow "scraping up," 

Where the lubrication is defiwenl, as it generally is, the coeffi- 
rient of fricUon may readi 29 per cent, eapectaily in the presence 
of grit. Taking a ^ve area of 6 aq. in. expooed to 80-Ib. pressure, 
it might require a force ol 120 lbs. to nutve the valve. Tltis meant 
that the blow itrudc hj the piston is retarded to a corresponding 
degiee, and in some cases the valve tmids to wear its seat into an 
irregular surface. Some writers have contended that the turning 
movement of the piston is also hindered; but as the blow of the 
lappet occurs at Uie beginning and end of the stroke, while the 
turning niovenent is a positive and continuous one along all the 
length of the bw^ stroke, this efFect is not noticeable. As the tap- 
pet is stnidc 400 to 600 times per minute, the wear and stress is great. 
Specially hardened surfaces on pistons and tappets are needed as 
weU as la^e wearing surfaces, or renewable bushings, for the Ui^ 
pet to rodt on. When wear takes place the throw of the valve is 
reduced; cushioning becomes greater and the ttroke is shortened. 
Hie resistance and pressure of the bq>pet tends to throw in- 
cieased and unequal wear on the opposite side of the cylinder.* 

1. If yon were writing an api^eciative oitioBni of the woridng at 
a rode drill, how would you change the style of writing? 

t. Write a criticism by standards of the Water-Tube Boiler, at 
the Diesel Engine, of Oil as Fuel fat Ships, of one particular 
make of Com Ranter or Wheel Hoe. or Piano, or Motorcyde, 
or Machine Gun, or Mining Eiplouve, or of one method of 
Advertising, or ot the German Army, or of the Dreadnau^t aa 
a Fighting Machine. 

XL Jingo Morality. 

Captain Mahon's chosen example is the British occupation of 
Egypt. To discuss the morality of this, he says, is "as little to the 
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point Mtlie morality of an eartliqnsfce." Itvu tor tbt benefit of 
the irt^d at laige and of the people ol Egypt — no matter what 
the latter might think about it, or how they would have voted 
■bout it — and that is enou^. Tacitly, he makes tbe^ame doc- 
trine apply to the great expauuon of the foreign pover of the 
United States, which he foteaees and for which he wanti a navy 
"devdoped in proportioQ to the reasonable poMbilitiea of the 
future political." What tbeae poaiibilitieg are be uowlwK aaya, 
and he gives the reader no chance of judging wbetber tliey an 
KMonable or not. Bnt he speaks again and a^Un of the develop- 
ment of the nation and of national sentiment as a " natural force," 
moving onto Hj deured end. uncouicioui and unmoral. What be 
Myi of Britiab domination over Egypt, Captain Mahan would 
evidently and logically be ready to say of Americui domination of 
any inferior powCT — that it has no more to do with moimlity than 



e, this Rally meanatbe Notification of bntte force. Tlie 
eartbquake view of international relations does away at once with 
all quastions of law and justice and faumanil;, aiid puti every- 
thing frankly on the bssit dl armor and guns. Kncrty could ask 
no more. No one could accuse Captain Mahan tA intending this, 
yet he must "follow the argument." He speaks apiwovingly cS 
international interference with Turkey on account (rf the Arme- 
nian atrodtiea. But has not the Sultan a complete defense, accMd- 
ing to Captiun Mahan's doctrine? Is he not an e*rthqnake, too? 
Are not the Turks going blindly ahead, in Armenia, «a a "natural 
force," and is anybody likdy to be foolish enough to discuss the 
morality of a law of nature? Of course, the powers tell tiie Sultan 
that he is no earthquake at aU, or, if he is, that they will bring to 
bear upon him a biggn one which will shake him into the Bosphorus. 
But if there is no question of morality involved, the argument and 
the action are simply so much brute foTcei and that, we say, is what 
Captain Mahan's doctrine logically comes to. 

Another inadvErtcnt revelation of the real implications of hi* 
viem is given where be is dwelling on the fact that "the United 
States will neva seek war escqit for the defense of her rights, her 
oUigationa, or her iiec«M«ry urtcKsts." Tbae is a fine ambiguity 
about the final phrase, but let that pass. NoonecMisuqwct that 
C^it^e Mftinn means to do anything in public or private rela- 
tions that he does not oonrider absolutely just. But note the way 
the neoeaait? of arguing for a big navy douds his mind when he , 
writea of soote supposed intematiorud difficulty : " But the moral 
fcKM ot our contention mi^t oonceivabty be weakened, in the 
view of an opponent, by attendant drcumstances, in wAteA eatt 
our phytical foictt to tupport il duntU be opm to rui dmdA." That 
is to say, we must always have morality and sweet reasonableness 
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Ml oar side, mnst have all our qnanclB juat, must have allth« iveo^ 
dents and inton&tioiial law in our favor, but must be prepared to 
lidc the oUkz fellow anyhow, if he is so thick-headed and obotinata 
ai to insist that monlt and jusdoe are tm kit ude. 

This eaiihqtule and phfucal-power doctrine is a most duiger- 
ous one for any time or people, bnt w peculiarly dangerous in this 
country at this time, llie politkuuu and the mob will be only 
too thankful to be fumiBhed a high-sounding theory as a justifica^ 
tion for their ignorant and brutal proposals for f m^gn conquest 
and aggression. They will not be slow, either, in extending and 
improving the thewy. They will take a less roundabout cotirse 
than Caf>t^n M»tinii does to the final argument trf physical power. 
If it oomes to that in the end, what is the use of bothering about all 
these prdiminaries of right and law? Tliey will be willing to call 
themselvee an earthquake or a cyclone, if only their devastating 
propeniitiea can be freely gratified without any question of morals 
coming in. With so many ugns of relaxed monl fiber ^wut ui, 
in public and in private life> it is no Ume to preach the gospel of 
force, even when the preacher is so attractive a man and writer aa 
Captain Mahan.^ 

1. In the light of this critidam, write an estimate, on the standard 
of hi^ nxHal international relations, of Mr. Wilson's policy 
toward Meaico. 

t. Write a criticism by standards of the remade of Mr. IJoyd 
George and Mr. George Creel that they are thankful that Eng- 
land, that America, were not prqiared for war in 1914, 
' 8. Write an appredative criticism irf Captain Mahan's doctrine 
ttom the pomt of view of a man who thumps his dteat and cries 
"America Uber AllesI" Compare the sani^ of your critidatn 
with that of the article abov«. 

4- Would the criticism of Captain Mahan's doctrine be sounder 
if he had been a German? 

0. Critidce the stslement that what young people need is indus- 
trial education, something to teach them how to earn a living. 
Then criticize the other statement that the necessary thing is 
to make young people into Goe personalities, into true geutle- 



TflT . Vegetarianism. 

There is to me an odd pathoe in the litemtuic of vegetoriatusm. 
I ranember the day when I read these periodicsls and pamphlets 
with all the zest of hunger and poverty, vigorously seeking to per- 
suade inyself that flesh was an altogether auperfiuous, and even 
HHncott Ideatitm^ Houghtoo B£flliii Compuir. Bj 
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Rpnldve, tood. If eva nich thinga fall tmder 017 eyea nowadaj's, 
I ata toiidted with a halt htuiMrous compassion for the people 
whoae DeoessitT, not th^ will, consents to tliis chenucal view of 
di^ There comes belore me the vision of certain vegetsiiau 
lesUurents. where, at a mininiiim outl&y, I have often enou^ 
made believe to satisfy my cniving itontach; where I have swal- 
\ lowed " lavDry cutlet," "vegetable steak," and I know not irtiat 
viudf insuffideixaes trit^ed up under specious names. One place 
do I lecall where you had a complete dinna (or sixpenoe — I dare 
not tiy to lememlKr the items. But well indeed do I see the faces 
of the guests — poor clerks and shopboys, bloodless girls and 
women of many sorts — all endeavoring to find a reli^ in lentil 
MUp and haricot something-oT'Otha. It was a groteaqudy heart- 



I bate with a bitter hatred the names of lentils and haricots — 
tbose pretentious cheats of the sppetite, those tabulated humbugs, 
those oertiScated aridities calling themselves human foodi An 
ounce (rf either, we are told, is equivalent to — how many pounds? 
of the best rump-steak. There are not many ounces of common 
tense in the brain of him who proves it, or of him who believes it. 
In some oountiies, this stuff is eaten by choice; in England only 
(Ure need can compel to its consumption. Lentils and haricots are 
not merdy insipid; frequent use of them causes something like 
nausea. Preach and tabulate as you will, the English palate — 
which is the supreme judge — rej^to this farinaceous makeshift. 
Even as it rejects vegetables without the natural concomitant ol 
meat; as it rejects oatmeal-porridge and griddle-cakes for a tnid' 
day meal; as it rejects lemonade and ginger-ale offered as substi- 
tutes for honest beer. 

What is the intellectual and mmal state irf that man who really 
believes that chemical analyns can be an equivalent for uaturd 
gusto? — I will get more nourishment out of an inch of right Cam- 
Ividge sausage; aye, out of a couple of ounces of honest tripe; than 
can be yielded mebyhalf a hundredwd^t of the beat lentils ever 

1. Write a critidsm by standards of this appreciative critidsn. 
Is GiswDg fair or sensible in his attitude? 

2. Write an appreciative criticism of Feminism, Temperance, 
Sodalism, Opeu-Air Sleeping, The Bahu Movement in Amer- 
ica, Community Singing, The Moraig Picture as Substitute 
for the Novd, Drinks that Do Away with Coffee, Systems 
for Growing Strong without Effort. 

S. How far ought a writer to allow purely pertonal reaction to 
detomine his judgmmt in critidsm ? 
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'■ Uteraiy Quality. 

EraenoD'«qiH(Ut7bM changed a good deal in hu laUr writings 
Hii com u no longer in the milk; it haa grown hard, and we that 
lead have grown hard too. He bai oow oeaaed to be an ezptmslTe, 
tevohitionar? force, bnt he hu not ceaxd to be a writer of extr«w 
dinary gripe and unexpected reaourcei of atatemeot. His startling 
piece of advic«, "Hitidi yonr wagon to a star," U typical of the 
nuu), as combining the most unlike and widely separate qualities. 
Becaiue not less marked than bii idealiim and mysticism is hi« 
■hrewd common sense, his pnictJcal bent, M» deGoitenesi, — in 
fact, the sharp New England mould in which be is cast. He is the 
mattter Yankee, the centennial flower of that thrifty and peculiar 
abode. More especially in his later writings and speakings do we 
■ee the native New Euglaed traits, — the olatness, eagerness, in- 
quisitiveness, thrift, dryness, archtieai, cauUoD, the nervous en- 
ergy as distJoguiBbed from the old English unction and vascular 
force. How he husbands himself, — what prudence, what econ- 
omy, always spending up, as he says, and not dofm! How alert, 
kow attentive; what an inquisitor; always ready mth some test 
question, with some fact or idea to match m verify, ever on the 
lookout for some choice bit of adventure or information, or some 
anecdote that has pith and pointi No tyro basks and takes hia 
«aae m his presence, but is instantly put on trial and most answtf 
or be disgraced. He strikes at an idra like a falcon at a bird. Hia 
great feai seems to be lest there be some (act or point worth know- 
ing that will escape him. He is a close-browed miser of the si^l- 
or's gains. He turns all values into intellectual coin. Every book 
orperwn oresperienee is an investment that will or mil not warrant 
a good return in ideas. He goes to the Badical Club, or to the 
literary gathering, and listens with the dosest attention to every 
word that u said, in hope that something will be sud, some word 
dropped, that has the ring (rf the true metal. Apparently he does 
not permit himself a moment's indifference or inattention. His 
own pride is always to have the ready change, to speak the exact 
and proper word, to give to every occasion the dignity of wise 
speech. You are bartered with for your best. There is no proSt 
in life but in the interdiange of ideas, and the chief success is to 
have a head well filled with them. Hard cash at that; no paper 
promises satisfy him; be loves the clink and glbt of the real coin. 

His earlier writings were more flowing and suggestive, and had 
leferenceto larger problems; but now everything has gotw^ghed 
and stamped and converted into the medium of wise and scholarly 
conversation. It is of great value; these later essays aie so many 
bags of genuine coin, which it has taken a lifetime to hoard ; not 
all gold, but all good, and the fruitof wise industry and economy .> 
I John Biuiuutlui: Knit md Padt. Honi^iton hCfflin Campuir, Baton, pdJiilwn. 
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1. Would 7011 describe this u Appreciative critidam or critidam 
by atMidardiP If it ii ^>predatire, hu it any (A the value that 
ve commoiil; attribute to critidnn by rtandsTdi? Wliyf 
If it ii critidim by staiukida, doei it approacli the appredativeP 
Why? 

2. CriticiM, b the method that Mr. Borniu^ vaea, the literal? 
quality and memage of Cartyle, Walt Whitman, Wilfiam Jame^ 
John Dewey, Macaulay, Hawthcone. Arnold Bomett, and 

S. Criticiie, in the same manner, BeethoTen'i Fifth Symphony, 
the Cathedral of Rhdnu, the Parthenon, the Capitol at Waib- 
tngton, Midigan Boulevard in Chicago, the Skyline (rf Lower 
New York, the Sweep of the Miaunippi River, theQuality ol 
Niagara fUls. the Quality of Harold Bell Wri^t'a Works. Of 
ooBiae any other individual can be substituted tor any of these. 

ZIV. HifitaiyDrin. 

A lettered German, speaking to me once of his year of military 
■ervice, told me that, had it lasted but a month or two longer, he 
mnat have sou^t rdease in suicide. I know very well that my 
own counge would not have borne me to the end of the twelve- 
month; humiliation, resentment, loathing, would have goaded me 
to madness. At school we used to be "drilled" in the playground 
<ace a wedci I have but to think of it, evea after forty yeara, and 
there cornea bade upon me that tremor of pssrionate misery which, 
at the time, oftm made me ill. llie senseless rautine tA mediani* 
cal exenise was in itself all but unendurable to me; I hated the 
standing in line, the thrusUng out of arms and legs at a signal, the 
thudirffeetBtam[»ngin constrained unison. The loss of individu- 
(Uity seems to me sheer disgrace. And when, as often happened, 
the drill-eergeant reboked me for same inefficiency aa I stood 
in line, when he addressed me as "Number Seveol" I burned 
with shame and rage. Iwaa no longer a human being; I had be- 
come part of a machine, and my name was "Number Seven." 
It used lo astonish me when I had a nri^bor who went throu^ 
the drill with amusement, with seslous eoei^. I would gace at 
the boy, and atk myself how it was possible that he and I should 
fed so diSerently. To be sure, nearly all my schoolfellows either 
enjoyed the thing, or at all events went through it with indiffer- 
aice; they made friends with the sergeant, and some were proud (rf 
waIkingwithhim"oDt(^bounds." Left,right1 Left,ri^t! tfot 
my own part. I think I have never hated man as I hated that broad- 
sbouldoed, hard-viaaged, brassy-voiced fellow. Every word be 
spoke to me I fdt as an insult. Sedng him m the distance, I have 
turned and fled, to escape tlie necessity of saluting, and, still mor^ 
a quiver of the nerves whidi aSected dm aa punfuUy. U ever a 
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msndidnieluLnn, itwBahe;)urmpli7akslsiidmonI. InaHMri- 
ousneu I believe tliat K>me of tlie ncrvou* insUbility from whkb 
I have suffered from boyhood U traceable to those accunedhoura 
of drillt md I un vtxy niie that I can date from the sune irretdia] 
moineDta a fierceness of personal pride which has beeu one of my 
most troublesome characteristics. The disposition, of couise, was 
then; it dould have been modified, not exacerbated.^ 

1. Draw up a list of the headings that mi^t appear in a critidan 
of military drill by standards, in a critidsm by the historical 
method, and in a less purely personal appreciative aitidsm 
tlian the example here. Which of the oitidsms, as judged from 
these headings, would be of moat value to a reader of intelli- 

2. In a subject like this is so strong • personal reaction iustJfiedP 
Is it possibly d real value? Does the oitiasm prove anything 
about military drill P 

8. Write an appreciative critidsm of a th<KOUghIy personal nature 
of any of the following: Carpentry, Bug-beating, Chi^tel-attend- 
anoe. Memorizing Poetry, Repairing Automobiles in the Mud, 
Kshing in the Rain, Cleaning House. Getting up Elsjly, Being 
Polite to People Whom You Dislike, Bdng Made to Do One's 
Duty. College PoUtics. 



XV. National S 

National sentiment is a fact and should be takco aceomit c^ by 
institutions. When it is igncwed, it is intennfied and becomes a 
source of strife. It can be rendrred harmkas only by bring given 
fiee [day so long as it ii not predatory. But it is not, in itself, a 
good or admirable feeling. There is nothing rational and nothing 
deairalJe in a limitation of sympathy whidi confines it to a frag- 
ment of the human race. Diversities of manners and customs and 
traditions are on the whide a good thing, dnoe they enable different 
nations to produce (Cerent types of excellence. But in nati(»ial 
feeling there is always latent or explicit an dement of hostility to 
foreigners. National feeling, as we know it, oould not exist m a 
nation which was wholly free of external pressure of a hostile kind. 

Asd group feeling produces a limited and often harmful kind of 
mor^ty. M«i come to identity the good with what serves the 
interest of th^ own group, and the bad with what wi^u against 
those interests, even if it should happen lo be in the interest of 
mankind as a niiole. This group morality is very much in evi- 
dence during war, and is taken for granted in men's ordinary 
thouj^t. Although almost all Englishmen conuder the defeat i^ 
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Genaany deniable tor tlie good of the world, yei most of them 
honor a German fighting for hU country, because it has not oc- 
curred to them that hii action ought to be guided by a morality 
higher than that of the group. A man does right, a* a rule, to 
have his thoughts more occupied with the interests of his own na> 
tion than with those of others, because his actions are more likely 
to aSect his own nation. But in time of war, and in all matten 
which are of equal omceni to other nations and to his own, a man 
ought to take account of the universal welfare, and not allow his 
survey to be limited by the intaeat, or supposed iuttrest. of his 
own group or nation.' 

1. Writeaaitidsmof any of the following, judi^g 1:7 the results 
produced: School Spirit. Capitalism, Living in a Small Town, 
National Costume, Giving up One's Patriotism, fWiily Loy- 
alty, Bace Loyalty, Class Distinction, Restriction of Beading 
to the authors of One Nation. 

S. Would Mr. Russell's critidsm be of more value if it showed 
more emotion, if it were less detached? Can a writer profitably 
criticize such a reaUty as nalioaal tenHraent without introduciug 
emotion? 

XVL A constitutiooal statesman is in general a man of common opin- 
ions and uncommon abilities. The reason is obvious. When we 
speak of a free government, we mean a government in which the 
■Dvereign powel is divided, in which a ringle decision is not abso- 
lute, where argument has an office. The essence of the gouveme- 
metd dai aeooatt, as the Emperor Nicholas called it, is, that you 
must persuade so many persons. The appeal is not to the solitary 
dedsion of a nngle statesman, — not to Richelieu or Ncsselrode 
alone in his closet, — but to the jangled mass of men, with a thou- 
sand pursuits, a thousand intseata, a thousand various babita. 
Public opinion, as it is said, rules; and public opinion is the opin- 
ion of the average man. Foi used to say of Burke, " Buike is a 
wise man, but he is wise too soon." The average man will not 
bear this: he is a cool, common person, with a considerate lur, with 
figures in his mind, with his own tniuness to attend to, with a set 
of ordinary opuions arising from and siuted to ordinary life. Be 
can't bear nordty or originalities; he says, "Sir, I neva heard of 
audi a thing b^ort in my life," and he thinks this a redveHo ad 
oAturdtint. You may see his taste by the reading of whidb he 
approves. Is there a more splendid monument of talent and in- 
dustry than the Titnei f No wonder that the average man — that 
any one — believes in it. AsCarlyle observes: "Let the highest 
courtcar of Tba 
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intdkct, aUe to write epkt, try to write luch a lemdtt for the morih 
lngnewq«pen:itcuuiotdoit;tlieliieheatinteIlectwillfBil." But 
did you ever tee asytliiiig tliere t^t you lud never aeea bttoret 
Out of the million ortidea that every one bu read, CMi uiy one per- 
MD trace a iingle mariced idea to a lin^e utide? Where are tbe 
deep theoriet and the wiae axionu and the evo'taating ientimenta 
which the wiileii of the mott influential pubhcation in the wwld 
have been the fint to oommimicste to an ignonitt tptckat Sudi 
writen are far too «hrewd. Tbe two millioa or whatever niiin> 
ber of copies it may be they publiab, are not purdiaaed becauM the 
buyen wish to know the truth. The purchaMT deaires an article 
whidi he can ^>preciate at li^t; which he can lay down and say. 
"An excellent article, very excdlent — exactly my own senti- 
menta." Original theoriea give trouble; betidea, a grave man on the 
Coal Exdiange doei not deaire to be an apostle of Doveltiei among 
tbe contemporaneoua dealers in fuel, — he wanta to be provided 
with remarks he can make on the topics of the d^ which will Dot be 
known no< to be his, that are not too profound, whidi he can fancy 
the papa only reminded him of. And just in the same way, pre- 
ciady aa the moat popular political paper is not that whkh is ab- 
stractly the best or most Instructive, but that whidi moat exactly 
takes up the minds of men where it finds them, catches the 
Seeting sentiment of society, puts it in such a form as aode^ 
can fancy would convince anoUiei society which did not believe; 
BO the most influential of constitutional statesmen is the one who 
moat telidtously c xpr c asea the creed of the moment, who adminis- 
ters it, who embodies it in laws and institutions, who gives it tbe 
highest life it is amiable <rf, who induces the average man to think, 
" I could oot have done it any better if I had had time myself." 

It might be said that this is only one of the results of that 
tyranny of commonplace which seema to accompany dvilixation. 
You may talk of the tyranny of Nero and Hlferiuai but the real 
granny is tbe tyranny of your next-door neighbor. What law is 
so cruel Bs the law of doing what be <kiea? What yoke is so galling 
as the necessity of being like him? What espionage trf despotism 
comes to your door so effectually as the eye of tbe man who lives 
at your door? Public opinion is a permeating influence, and it 
exacts obedience to itjeU; it requires us to think other men's 
thoughts, to speak other men's words, to follow other men's hab- 
its. Of course, if we do not, no formal baa issues; no corporeal 
pain, DO coarse penalty of a barbarous society is inflicted on the 
offender: but we are called "eccentric"; tbei« is a gentle murmur 
ot "most unfortunate ideas," "singular young man," "wdl-io- 
tentioned, t dare say; but unsafe, sir, quite unsafe." Tbe prudent 
of courseconform: The place<rf nearly everybody depends on the 
opinion of every one else. There is nothing like Swift's precept to 
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fttUin the repute of s Mnsible man, " Be of the o^nton of tbe per- 
Km vith whom at tbe time fou br) coDTeniiig." His world ia 
given to those whom thii world can trust. Our veiy coDversation 
is infected: where are now the bold humor, the explicit statement, 
tlie grsaping dogmatism of former days? they have departed, 
and you read in the orthodox works dr««ry r^rets that the art at 
conversation has passed away. It would be as reasonable to ex- 
pecttheartof walking to pass away: people talk well enough when 
they know to whom th^ are speddng: we might even say that the 
art of conversation was improved by an application to new ciicum- 
ftances. "Secrete your intellect, uae common words, say what 
you are <xpected to say," and you shall be at peace; the secret of 
prosperity in common life is to be commonplace on principle. 

Whatever truth there may be in these splenetic obsorationa 
might be expected to show itself more particularly in the world ot 
pc^tlcs:pe(^lediead to be thought unsafe in proportion as they get 
their living by bdng thought to be safe. " Literary men," it has 
been nid. "are outcasts"; and they are eminent in a certain wi^ 
notwithstanding, "They can say strong things of their age; for 
DO one expects they will go out and act on them." Hey are a 
kind at tic^et-of-leave lunatics, from whom no harm is for tha 
nkomeut expected; who seem quiet, but on whose vagaries a prac- 
tical puUic must have its eye. For statesmen it is diSerent: they 
must be thought men of judgment. The most morbidly agricul- 
tural counties wen; aggrieved when Mr. Disraeli was made Chso- 
cdloi of tbe Exchequer: they could not believe he was a man of 
solidity, and they could not comprehend taxes by the author of 
"Coningsby" or sums by an adherent of the Caucasus. "There 
is." said ^ Walter Scott, "a certain hypocrisy of action, which, 
however it is despised by persons intrinsically excellent, will never- 
thekss be cultivated by those irtio desire the good repute of men." 
Politicians, as has been smd. live in the repute of the commonalty. 
They may a[q>eal to posterity; but of what use is posteri^? 
Yean before that tribunal comes into Ufe, your life will be extinct; 
It is like a moth going into diancery. Those who desire a public 
career must look to the views of the living public; an immediate 
exterior influence is csKntiol to the exertion of their faculties. 
Tbe cotifldence of others is your fuiemm : you cannot — many 
people wish you could — go into Parliament to represent yourself; 
70U must conform to the opimons of the decton, and they, de- 
pend on it, will not be original. In a word, as has been most 
wisely observed, "under free institutions it is necessary occasion- 
ally to defer to the opimons of other people; and as other people 
are obviously in the wrong, this is a great hindrance to the improve- 
ment of our political syston and the progress of our ipedes." ' 

■ Viltai Baisbot! "Thfi Cbmctn ol Sit Bakstt hsi,' IFsrii, voL m. Tnnte 
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1. Apply Bagrftot's critidim of Uk effects oi a democratic awaga 
to the fate of Socrates, Jesus, Columbus, Galileo, Boger Wil- 
liams, Benjumin Fmnklin, Abraham Lincoln. Do yarn leaulta 
justify Bagehot's statements? 

ft. If Bi^ehot's theory is true, how do you account tat any ad- 
Tunce in a ttemocracy, for iromaii suffrage, for example, or tha 
election of senators by popular vote, or the inangnradiig of an 
income tax? 

9. ApfAy lus lemaAs about literary mai to the career (d Ttmnas 
Carlyk, Heine, Galsworthy, and othen who have criticiKd 
their times. 

4. Does the Christian rdif^on tend to make a man act on his own 



to how many forms of art or bunnesi? 

nhile thelover of muricmayoftrabe in doubt as to the merit 
ti a compodtion, he need never be so in regard to that of a per- 
formance. Here we stand on safe and sure ground, for the qualv- 
ties that make exceUence in perfortnance are all well known, and 
it is necessary only that the ear shall be ^k to detect them, 
lliere may. of course, be some difierence of opinioii about the 
reading of a sonata or the interpretation of a aympbony; hot evoi 
these differences should be rare. Differences of judgment about 
the tedmical qualities of a musical performance should never exirt. 
Whether a perwn plays the piano or sings wdl or ill is not a ques- 
tion of opinion, but of fact. The critic who is acquainted with 
the technics of the art can pronounce judgment upon a patona- 
ance with absolute certainty, and there is no reason in the world 
why every lover of music should not do the same thing. TIiq« 
■houldnotbeaoyroomforsuch talk as this: "I think Blrs. Blank 
■ang very well, didn't youf* "Well, I did n't like it mndi." 

And there i^uld be no room for the indiscriminate applaue 
of bad perfornuuKcswhidi so often grieve the hearts of judicKUl 
listeners. Bad orchestral playing, bad piano playing, bad sing- 
ing are applauded every day in Uie course of the musical season 
by people who think they have a right to an opinion. 1 repeat 
that it is not a matter of opiitiou but a matter of fact; and a p9> 
•on might just as well expren the belief that a short fat man was 
finely proportioned as to say that an ill-balanced ordiestra was 
a good one, and be mi^t as well say that in his oinnion a Br&- 
engine whistle was music as to say that a throaty voice^iro- 
duction was good singing. > 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE mPORMAL ESSAY 

It is B fine thing to be serious, to draw one's sdf up to s 
format task of explaining a machine or analyzing an idea ot 
criticirang a novd; and it is just as fine, and often more 
pleasurable, to banish tlie grim seriousness of bumneas and 
take on pliancy, smile at Life — even though there be tears 

— and chuckle at Care. Life is more than mere tot); there 
are the d^^s of high feast and carnival, the days of excursion, 
and then the calm quiet d^s of peaceful meditation, some- 
times ev^i the d^B of gray sadness shot through with the 
crimson thread of sacrifice and sorrow. Oftmi in the least 
noisy d^^ we see most clearly, with most balance, and with 
the keenest humor, the finest courage. Like an athlete who 
cannot be forever in the life of stem rigor but must stray at 
times into the ways of the drawing-room and the library, ao 
we at times take our ways into the reahn of whim and spar- 
kle and laughter, of brooding contemplation, of warm peace 
of soul. " I want a littie breathing-space to muse on indif- 
ferent matters," says Hazlitt, and. "Give me the clear bhie 
sky over my head, and the green turf beneath my feet, a 
winding road before me, and a three hours' march to dinner 

— and then to thinkingi" In such moods we look for a good 
friend to talk with, and when the friend is not at hand 

— why, we may write informal easa^a to make record of 
our thoughts and fedings. For the Informal Ess^ is the 
transcript of a personal reaction to some phase or fact ot 
life, personal because the author does not r^ard life with 
the cold eye of the scientific thinker, and because he does 
not, on the other hand, insist, as does the reformer, that 
others than himadf accept the views he seta forth. He will 
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Dot Force his belief upon others, will not even hold it too 
feverishly himself, but, if we caimot accept, will even smile 
urbanely — though he may think we are quite wrong — 
and bow, and go his own way. 

The greatest charm of the informal ess^ is its personal 
nature. There is little, if indeed anything, personal about 
the analyus of problems or situations, slight revdation of the 
author in a treatise on dietetics or part? politics or bridge 
building. This kind of writing is essentially the writing cX 
our business, " But what need of ceremony among friendsp" 
Lamb asks, and hits the heart of the informal essay. We are 
with friends, and with them, if the mood is on us, we diat 
about the ddights of munching apples on sn^py October 
mornings, or the humor of the scramble for public office, or 
the romance of spanning a stream in the hills, ot, at time^ 
the mysteries tA life and death. And then the dut is thiw^ 
oughly personal, we fed no grim duty, but only the quiet 
pleasure of uttering whatever we may think or feel, about 
Ihings in which we find our personal interests aroused. It is 
as the counterpart in literature at such talk in living that the 
informal ess^ reveals the personal note, is really the lyrio 
(A pr(»e. For the informal ess^ does not affirm, "This 
must be done!" or, "I will defend this with mylifet" or, 
"Tbia is undeniable trutbt" Rather it says, "This is how 
I fed about thii^ to^y," and if the essayist be aware that 
he has not always fdt thus, that he m^ even fed differoitly 
Bgun, he is unabashed. He will make you his confidant, 
will tell you what he tiitnks and how he feels, wiU banish the 
cold front <A buuness, and will not be secretive and nig- 
gardly <A himself, but only duly reticent. 

As soon as we turn to informal essays we find this personal 
note. Here is Cowley's essay "Of Myself," lankly telling 
of his life. Our eye falls upon Hazlitt's words, " I never was 
in a better place or humor than I am at present for writing 
OD this subject. I have a partridge getting ready for my siq>* 
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per. my fire is blazing on the hearth, the air is mild for the 
season of the year, I have bad but a sli^t fit of indigestion 
to-d^ (the only thing that makes me abhor myself), I have 
three hours good before me, and tberdore I will attempt it." 
Such intimacy, such personal contact is to be found only in 
the infcHmal essay. Only in a form oi writing that we 
frankly acknowledge as familiar would Samuel Johnson 
write "The Sdiolar's Compltunt of His Own Badifutness." 
And once in the writing, the author cannot keep himaelf out, 
Steele, not Addison, wrote the words, "He is siud to be the 
first that made Love by squeering the Hand" — honest, 
jovial, garrulous Dick Steele, thinking, perhaps, of his 
" Dariing Prue." 

If, then, you have some random ideas that interest you, 
if the memory of your kite-%ing days comts strong upon 
you, or of your eariy ambitions to be a sailor or a prima 
donna, if you can see the htmior of rushing for trtuns or dud- 
ing taxes, or reciting without study, if you feel keenly the 
joy of climbing mountains, u- cano^i^. or gardesiing. or 
fussing with engines, or making things with hammer and 
nuls or flour and sugar, if you see the beauty in powerful 
machinery or in the deep woods aad streams and flowov, or 
the patient hernsm — modest heroism — oS the meo in 
"Information" booths at railway statiooa, if you find pathos 
in the world, ot humor, or any persona! ugnificance, and ore 
able to understand without being oppressed with seriousness 
or poignant reality, even of humor. — if you rememhet at 
see or fed audi things, and wish to talk quite iq>enly about 
them as they appeal to you, write an informal essay. 

Now you can write a personal ess^ that will be enjt^aUe 
only if your personality is attractive. And you cannot draw 
a reader to you unless you have'a keen reaction to the facts 
of Ufe. Writing informal essays is inipossible for the man 
whose life is neutral, who goes unsedng, unhearing through 
fiieworU; it ia most natural to the man idio touches life at 
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many points and toudies with pleasure. Those ma^ ini. 
tials, R. L. S„ which the worid, especially the young worid, 
loves, mean to us a personality that reveled in pli^ing vith 
lead soldiers, in hacking a way throuf^ the tropical fM-ests 
c^ Samoa, in pursuing streams to th^ sources, in deaning 
"orystal," in talking with all living men, in reading aO living 
books, in frfiiling the hours with his flageolet "Ihave,"8^B 
Lamb, "an almost f^ninine partiality for old diina." We 
think, perii^w, at Bacon as a cold austere figuiv, until we 
know him, but is he ctJd when, writing of wild thyme aod 
water mints he says, "Therefore you aretoset^ole alleys 
<^ them, to have the pleasure when you walk or tread" of 
atiiffmg their sweet fragrance? And is a man uninterested 
who writes, "I grant there is one subject on which it is pleas- 
ant to talk on a journey; and that is what cme shaQ have for 
supper when we get to our inn at ni^t"? When we con- 
sider the loves c^ that bri^t flower at EngUsh young man^ 
hood, Rupert Brooke, we can the more keoily (eel the loss 
that the esst^, as well as poetry, had in his uotimety death. 

nese have I loved: 

White {dates and cups, dean-gleaming. 
Ringed with bhie lines; and feathery, faBry dust; 
Wet noh, baieath the lamplight; the strong cnut 
Ot friendly bread; and many-iaating tcxxl; 
Riunbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 
And radiant tundrops coudiing in cod flowen; 
And floireta tbonsdvcs, that sway timm^ sonny boai^ 
Dreaming ot ntoUis that drink than under the moan; 
Hmd, tlie cool kindlinea fA dteets, that soca 
ftnooth away tremble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy wood; live bur that is 
Shining and free; blue-masrang clouds; the keen 
Unpasfn(»ed iKAuty ot a great mactiine; 
The benisoQ of hot water; futs to touch; 
The good amdl c^ (4d clothes; and other sodi— 
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He comfortable Bmell of friendly fingers, 
H&ir's fngrance, and the musty reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last year's fems, . . . 

Dear names. 
And thousand other throng to me! Royal flames; 
Sweet water's dimpling laugh from tap or spring; 
Holes in the ground; and voices that do sing; 
Voice* in laughter, too; and body's pain. 
Soon turned to peace; and the deep-panting train; 
Firm sands; the little dulling edge of loam 
Ihat browns and dwindles as the wave goes home; 
And WBshen tt^mes, gay for an hour; the cold 
GraTOiess of iron; moist black earth^i mould; 
Sleep; and high places; footprints in the dew; 
And oaks; and brown horse-chestnuts, glossy-new; 
And new-peded stJcks; and shining pods on grass; — 
AD these have been my loves.* 

lAmVs young Bo-bo was in the right of it, the r^ht fraoM 
of mind, when he cried, "O, father, the pig, the pig, do come 
and taate how nice the burnt pig eats!" The trae writer 
of informal essays con see that Cord Catalogues are humor- 
ous, that The Feel of Leather Covered Books b suffidently 
interesting to deserve treatment, that Shaving, and Going 
to Bed Last, and Wondering if the Other Man Knows Man, 
and Manners, and Politeness, and The Effect of Office-hold- 
ing upon Penitmality, and InteUectual Deviltiy, and The 
Humility of Sinners, and The Arrc^^oe of Sdnta, and The 
J<^8 <rf Calling Names, and City Chimney-pots, and The 
" Woman's Page," and Keeping Up, and The Pleasures of 
Having a Besetting Sin, and The Absurdities of Education, 
and When Shakespeare Nods, and thousands of other sub- 
jects are all wuting to have their ess^rs. Can thrae be an^ 
possible intwest in a carpet layer? Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp, 
as we have seen,' finds it quite wonderful. Is he not to be 
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envied that his readion was too keen to leave the tool life- 
less? An informal essayist would even, we think, find taste 
in the white of an egg. And without this deli|^t in life his 
essays will not be read, for they will not present a pleasing 
personality, and Ihe life of the ess^ b its personal note. 

A personality that is quite alive and thorou^ily interested 
in all sorts of things almost necessarily sees the concrete. 
Most informal esasyB are full of individual instances, of 
anecdotes and scnqis from life. The author of "The Privl- 
leges (J Age" in ibe AUati^ MorUhly does not vaguely talk 
about age in general She begins, " I have always longed for 
the privileges ct age — Eonce the d^s when it seemed to me 
that the elderly people ate all the hearts out of the wat«^ 
melons," and she continues with the misfortunes of htang 
young, "In coatJiing, our place was always between the two 
fattest! O Isabella is thin! She can sit there!" In sheer 
delight at the memory Hazlitt writes, "It was on the tenth 
of April, 17S8, that I sat down to a vdume of the New 
Eloise, at the inn of Llangollen, over a bottle d sherry and 
a cold chicken." So AdcUsou, when he will tell us <rf Sir 
Roger de Coverley, confides to us his habit of standing up in 
church service, even in prayer time, to look round him and 
see if all his tenants are there, or shows him calling out lust- 
i^ to John Matthews, "to mind what he was about and not 
disturb the congr^ation" when John was kicking his he^ 
for diversion. Concrete agun, is Sir Soger's remark at the 
theata, "And let me tell you . , . though he speaks but lit- 
tle, I like the old Fellow in Whiskers as well as any of them." 
All suc^ det^led bits of life the essayist relishes, and in turn 
they enrich his personaUty and make him able to ^ve the 
personal note that is the heart of the informal essay. 

This mood of humau interest is illustrated, of course, by 
other writers than the informal essayists. The historian 
Parkman filled his volumes with the intimate details of per^ 
sonal etperience that keep them warm and forev^ aUv& 
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Am distinct from the diy-as-dust chroniclers, who eschev aQ 
of the throbbing incidents of life, he was eager to include 
whenever inclusion would help the reader's true imagination, 
nich details as that, back in colonial times, the thunderous 
praying of a member of the General Court erf Massadiusetts, 
who had retired to his room for Heavenly counsd, revealed 
the secret of the proposed attack upon the fortress of Louis- 
bourg to a landlady — and hence to all the world. Nor does 
he fail to mention tlut when the Grand Battery at Louis- 
boui% was captured, William Tufts, of Medford, a lad of 
dghteen, climbed the flagstaff with his red coat in his teeth 
and made it fast to the pole tor a flag. As we read Park- 
man's words, we can feel his heart glow mth the joy of the 
climbing lad, we know that in the historian there was beat- 
ing the throb <rf htunan love such as would have made him 
an admirable essajrist had he turned his hand to the form. 

If, then, you feel like confidential writing, what may your 
subjects be? Essayists have writtm about three mun 
classes of subjects: first dways, people, thdr glory, thnr 
pathos, their sadness, and their whims; second, nature as it 
appeals to the writers in a personal way, reflecting thor joys 
and sorrows, or contributing to their sense of pleasure, 
beauty, and companionship in the world; and third, mat- 
ters of stnence, industry, art, literabire, as the ess^ists think 
these aSect the emotions of humanity. If you are in won- 
derment end desire to speak of the bravely fA men fighting 
the battle of life, you may write with Stevenson the sranber 
but inspiring "Pulvis et Umbra." If you are tenq>ted to 
amile at the tendency of people to announce bdiefs militantly, 
you may write with Mr. Crothers "On Bong a Doctri- 
naire." If man's ceaseless quest of the perfect iq^peals, you 
may write with Mr. Shaip "The Dustless Duster." The 
interesting old custom of having an awesome "spare 
chamber," the hurly-burly and humor of moving, the fas- 
cinating process of shaving that Grandfatlm performs <m 
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Sunday, the ways in which some people make tiiemseTves 
lovable, others hateful, others pitiful, and still others ridicu- 
lous — these are your netful field if you but care to use 
them. The informal essayist loves humanity not blindty 
but wisely. "There is something about a boy that I like," 
Cbaries I>udley Wam^ wrote, and thereby proved himself 
worthy to write such essays. Lamb, tJiiTiM ng of chimney- 
sweeps, cries out, "I have a kind^jr yearning toward these 
dim specks — poor blots — innocent blacknesses." Nor b 
the essfqrist restricted to the lives of othov; the true in- 
formal ess^rist never forgets his own boyhood. The swim- 
ming and fishing larks, the tramp for the early chestnuts, 
the madiines that you built at ten years, the tricks you 
played on friends and enemies, human and four-footed — 
these awut your essay. Especially your grown-up self 
offers a fertile meadowland of essays. What are your hob- 
bies — and have you any follies? If you can but poke fun 
at yourself, we will listen. Finally, if you have an interest- 
ing acquaintance, a rosy comer grocer, or a muden aunt of 
Hie old school, or a benignant grandfather, or a quunt laun- 
dress, or "hired man," or ai^body who is worth the words 
— and who is not? — and who really interests you, you may 
make a character sketch. Thus Stevenson in "A Scotch 
Gardener," Leigh Hunt in "The Old Lady," "The Old Gen- 
tleman," "The Mudservant," and John Brown in "Jeems 
the Doorkeeper." Bemember only one thing — you must, 
for some reason, see attractiveness in the character, even the 
paradoxical attractiveness of repulsion. Remember that 
Hazlitt wrote an essay on " The Pleasures of Hating." 

When people do not offer subjects, turn to nature, as Mr. 
Burroughs and Mr. Sharp and John Muir have turned in our 
d^, and as others have turned at times ever since there was 
an essay. Do you admire the cool deep woods, the songs of 
the thrushes, the clouds that roll into queer shapes, theend- 
lessly taking brooks, the bugs that strive and fight and 
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aduere, the queer hunted liv« things that you see evoy- 
where? There is your essay. Mr. Warner wrote a del^t- 
ful series about gardening in which he makes fun — partly 
<tf himself, partly erf nature. Richard Jefferies found a sub- 
ject in "July Grass." Mr. Belloc gives the sinrit of the 
primeval currents of ah that bore the ships of our forefathers 
m his ess^, "On a Great \S^d." California sequoias, red- 
eyed vireos, the pig in his pen, the silly hens in their yard, 
fri^odly dogs, a group of willows, a view frtmi a mountiun- 
top, trees that rush past as you skim the road in your car, 
there 's hardly a pbase <^ nature that does not oBet an essay, 
have you but the eyes to see and the heart to warm. One 
caution must be giv^i. This Idnd of ess^ wiD tiy to lure 
you into words that seem poetic but really lie; beware that 
you tell the truth, for a sunset, glorious though it is. is still 
a sunset For the higher imaginative flights we resale our 
verse. On the other hand, scientific analyns is not for the 
ess^; it is too imperscmal. Nature, as seen in the informal 
ess^, b the nature of emotion that keeps its balance throu^ 
humor and sanity. Do not, then, write an essay about na- 
ture unless you are sure of your balance, unless you are sure 
that you can tell the truth. 

But the ess^rigt does not stop with the creations in na- 
ture; he goes on to the works of man. He sees the exquirate 
beauty of a deftly gutded mathematical problem, the answer 
marshaled to its post in order, he feels the exultation oS a 
majestic pumping station, he knows the wonder of the m- 
spiration of artists. As you pass the steel skeleton <A the 
skyscraper, or see the liner ^ding up the harbor, or thrill 
to the locomotive that paws off across the miles, or stand in 
awe and watdi the uncaniqr linotype machine at its word 
mysteries, you may find your subject ell ready for the ex- 
presfflon. Mr. Joseph Husband finds the romance of these.* 
Books, too, chats with your favorite authors, trips throu^ 
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art galleries, Ibtening to concerts, finding the wonders of t&e 
surgeon, — all these, as they i^peal to you, as you react to 
them, as they disclose a meaning, toe fit subjects for your 
ess^. Thus Mr. Crotho^ vrites m "The Hundred Worst 
Books." 

Men, nature, things, all are at your beck if you but keenly 
feel their appeal, if you have an honest thought about them. 
As you treat them do not hesitate to use the word "I"; in the 
ess^ we expect the word, we look for it, we miss it when it 
eludes us, fiM* the great charm of the informal essay is its 
personal note, its revelation of the heart of the writer. 

Since the essay is urbanely personal, it does not take itself 
too seriously. Our definition declared that the essayist will 
not try to force his views upon his reader nor hold them too 
feverishly himself. If you are militant about a subject, you 
should write, not an informal essay, but a treatise or an ail- 
ment in which full play will be ^ven to your cudgels. Kyoa 
viol^itly believe in woman-sufFrage — as you well may — 
so that you can be only dead-serious about it, do not write 
an informal essay. For the ess^ aims at the spirit as wdl 
as the intellect, hopes to create a glow in the reader as weli as 
to convince him of a truth. You should write an inffomal 
essay when you are in the mood of Sir Roger de Coverley 
as he remarked, "There is much to be said on both sides." 
This does not mean that you should write spinelessly — not 
in the least; it means only that you should be an artist rather 
than a blind reformer. Sometimes the mind wishes to go 
U[K>n excursion, to give pl^ to the "wanton heed and giddy 
cunning" that are in the heart. The essay, says Richard 
Middleton, "should have the apparent aimlessness of life, 
and, like life, its secret purpose." It may be mere "exuber- 
ant capering round a discovered truth," to borrow Mr. Ches- 
terton's phrase. Again, it may feel the length of the shad- 
ows, the cold breath of the mists of the still, unpierced 
places. The essay does not deny the shadows; it ratiier be- 
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lieves in riding np to the guns with a smile and the gesture 
of courtesy. It sees the truth always, but it also prefers not 
to be a pest in declaring the truth disagreeably. "There- 
fore we choose to dally with visians." Many an informal 
ess^ has been writt^i on "Death," but not in the mood of 
the theolc^an. The essay has about it the ezquimte flavor 
of personality such as we find in the cavalier lads who rode 
to feasting or to death with equal grace and charm. The 
real essay ou^t not to leave its reader uncomfortable; it 
leaves to the militant writers to work such mischief. 

Do not, tha^<u«, ever allow your essay to become a s^- 
m<Hi. for to the aermtm there is only one side. And do not 
tiy to wrench a moral from everything. If you do, the 
moral will be ancemic and thin. Do not, after watching 
brooks, be seized with a desire to have your reader " ctmtent 
as they axe." Nor, after the locomotive has melted into the 
distance shall you buttonhole your reader and bid him, like 
the engine, be up and doing! Better is it to play pranks 
with respectability and logic. Stevenson's ability to write 
charming essays came partly from the fact that, as Barrie 
has said of him, "He was the spirit of boyhood tug^g at 
the skirts of this old world c^ ours and compelling it to come 
bade and play." Mr, Chesterton often inspires us to do 
some really new thinking by his ridiculous contentions. 
Where but in the ess^ could a man uphold the behef that 
Futh is Nonsense and peih^>8 Nonsense is Faith? 

In fact, humiH- is alwiQ^s present in the informal essay. 
It may be grave or even sad, it is never really boisterous, it is 
best subtle and quiet, but of whatever kind it should be pres- 
ent. Meredith said "humor is the abiUty to detect ridicule 
of those we love without loving them the less." Note, in the 
light of these words, John Brown's description of his frieaid 
Jeems: " Jeems's face was so extensive, and met you so for- 
midably and at once, that it main^ composed his idiole; 
and such a face! Sydney Smith used to aay <tf a certain 
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quarrelsome man, 'His veiy face ia a breach of the peace.' 
Had he seen our friend's he would have said that he was th« 
imperative mood od two (veiy smaJI) l^s, out on business 
in a blue greatcoat." Lamb had the gentle humor in exqui- 
site degree, kindly aiid shrewd. When the little chimney- 
sweep laughed at him for falling in the street Lamb thought, 
"there he stood . . . with sudi a maximmn cJ ^ee and mini- 
mum of mischief, in his mirth — for tiie grin of a genuine 
sweep hath absolutely no malice in it — that I could have 
been content, if the honor <A a gentleman might endure it, 
to have remained his butt and mockeiy tdll midnight." The 
humor is often ironic, f lequently dry and lurking, but kindly 
still, for the essayist loves his fellow man. 

Since the essay is not super-serious, it need not be too con- 
scientiously thorough and ediaustive. It must, to be sure, 
have some point, some core of thought, must meditate, but 
it need not reach a final conclusion. It often believes, with 
Stevenson, that "to travel hopefully is better than to ar- 
rive," and it spends its time on the pleasant way. It takes 
cooclu^ons about as seriously as we take them when we sit 
with pipe and slippers by the fireside and chat. Its view of 
the subject is limited also. It is not a piece of research, it 
need not cover the whole ground with all the minutis. The 
essayist, first of all, will admit that he does not say all that 
might be s^d. Very likely he will decliu« that he is 
merely making su^estions rather than giving a treatment. 
Hiink how endless a real treatise on old china would be, 
and then how brief and sketchy Lamb's essay is. The 
beauty of writing an informal essay is that you can stop 
when you please, you do not feel the dr«ui command of the 
subject. 

Just as the conclusion may be dodged, so the strict laws 
of rhetoric may be winked at. De Qrnncey remarks, "Here 
I pause for a moment to exhort the reader . . . etc.," and for 
a whole page talks about a different subject! But we do not 
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mind, for, as tuts been stud of him — and the lemarit ia 
equally true of many essayists — he is like a good sheep dog, 
he makes many detours, may even disappear behind a knoll, 
but finally he vill come eagerly and bravely back with his 
fiock and guide the sheep home, Digresaons are allowable, 
80 long as safe return is made. The formlessness of the 
essay is to be held by an invisible web that is none tiie less 
binding, like the bonds of the Penris wolf. We may go 
round the subject or stand off and gaze at it, may introduce 
anecdotes, bits of conversation, illustrations of various sorts, 
m^ even cast the essay largely in narrative form, so Itmg as 
at the heart of it there is our idea, "You may tack and drift, 
only BO you tack and drift round the buoy." Hazlitt, in "On 
Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen," uses much con- 
versation. Thackeray, in "Tuubridge Toys," clings to the 
narrative medium, 

Mr, Richard Burton, in the foreword to his LiUle Etaayt 
in Literature and Life, sums up the informal essay thus: 

Tlte way <A the fomiliar essay is one, of the tcnnal essay another. 
. Tbe latt^ is informational, it defines, proves; the tonaa, seeking 
tor friendlier and more personal relations witL the reader, aims at 
suggestion, rtimulation. The familiar essay can be an impresaiiHi- 
istic reflection of the author's experience in the mighty issues of 
living, or it may be the frank expression of a mere whim. It should 
touch many a deep thing in a way to quicken the sense of the chann, 
wonder, and terror of the earth. The essayist can fly high, if he but 
have wings, and he can dive deeper than any plummet line of the 
intellect, should it happen that the spirit move him. 

It is thus the ambitbn of the fam^iar essayist to speak wisdom 
albeat debonairly, to be thought-provoking without heaviness, and 
hdptul without didacticism. Keenly does he fed the lachrynuc 
lerum, but, sensible to the laughing incongruities of human expres- 
sion, he has a safeguard against the merely solemn and can smile at 
himself or others, preserving his sense of humor as a precious gift 
of the high gods. And most of all, he loves his fellow men, and 
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would come into fellowship with them through thought that il 
made mellow by feeling. . . .* 

And so we return to our definition: the essay is the tran- 
script of personal reaction to some phase or fact of life, nol 
weighted with an over-solemn feeling of responsibility, 
charged with never-failing balance and humor and liberty 
to wander without necessarily arriving, frankly individual 
in its treatment of life, life as it seems to the writer, whether 
the essay be about people or things or nature. 

Of the length of the essay we m^ not be too definite. It 
may be only a page in duration ; it may cover fifty. When the 
writer has said what he wishes to say, he blithely ceases, and 
leaves the work to the reader. In style all the graces, all the 
li^tness, the daintiness, the neatness that he can command 
the author uses. He loves words for their somid. their sug- 
gestiveness, their color. And since he is frequaitfy express- 
ing a mood, he will, so far as he can, adiq>t the style to the 
mood. So Lamb, in the exqm«te reverie, "Dream Chil- 
dren," casts his vision into the dreamy cadence that lures 
us into his very mood. So, finally, Mr. Belloc, describing 
the wind, s^s: 

When a great wind comes rouing over the eastern flats toward the 
North Sea, driving ovtx the Fens and the Wiogland, it is like scHne- 
thing of this island that must go out and wrestle with the water, tw 
play wilL it in a game or battle; and when, upon the western shores, 
the clouds come bowling up from the horizon, messoigeTs, out- 
riders, or comrades of the gale, it is scKuething of the sea deter- 
mined to possess the land. The rising and falling of such power, 
its heutationa, its renewed violence, its fatigue and final repose — 
all these are symb(4a of a mind; but more than all the rest, its exul- 
tation! It is the shouting and hurrahing of the wind that suits a 

> BKh«dBiIrtaii!CillbKMafiwCtl»M«iMaiHlI<A. Br oonrtHr if tic poUuhcn, lb 
Ceatatf Compuiy, New York City. 

• BUkln Bfillor; "On ■ Gmt Wind." Fnm FiiM akiLad. Br CDVtin ol U* p«b- 
ial»), E. P. DottoB * Co„ Nn Yotk. 
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THE PRIVILEGES OP AGE " 



I have tthTOys longed for the privSeges of age, — rincethedajn 
whCT it seemed to me that the dderiypec^le ate all the hearts out 
(rf the watermdons. Now it suddenly occurs to me that I am at 
last entitled to dum them. Surely the shadow on the dial has 
moved around H, the good tune has come, and the accumulated 
mterest of my years shall be mine to spend. Have you not had the 
same expeoience? For many years, as you may have noticed, the 
majorily of the inhabitants of the earth were old. Even those per- 
sons over whom we were nominally supposed to exercise a Uttle 
brief authority were older than we, and we approached the dragons 
of our kitchen with a deprecating eye. But now the majority has 
moved bdiind us; most people, even some rcaUy quite distinguished 
people, are younger than we. No longer can we pretend that our 
lack ot distinction is due to immaturity. No longer can we pri- 
vately assure oursdves that srane day we, too. shall do something, 
and that it is only the becoming modesty of youth which prevents 
our doing it at once. 

One thing, willy-nilly, we have done, — or rather nature has 
dooe it for us. She is like von Mtdtke. " Without baste, without 
rest," is her motto, and knowing our t^idency to dally, she quietly 
takes matters into her own hands. Suddenly, unconscious of the 
effort, we awake one morning and find ourselves old. If we can 
only succeed in being old enough, we shall also be famous, like (Ad 
Parr, who never did anything, so far as I am aware, but live to the 
age of one hundred and for^-five. 

Ill order properiy to appreciate our presait privileges, let us con- 
sider the days erf old and the years that are past. It was in the time 
before motM^ and we rode backwards in the carriage. We did not 
liketo lide backwards. In traveling, we were always allotted the 
it|q>n berths. Thae was no question about it. We could n't 
ocpect our vairaable aunt, or our delicate cousin, or our digniSed 
grandmother to swing up into an upper berth, could we? And in 
those days they cost just as much as tower caies and we paid our 
own traveling expenses. How expert ve grew at swinging up and 
swinging downl Naturally the best rooms at the hotels went to 

• Fran Ite CoUnbttsi^ Qnb. Bf cmtHr d TIb AtlMlk MaatUy " imiiii 
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the elder memben of tlie party. In coaching, our place was always 
between the two fattest! "0 Isabella is thin! she can sit there!" 

And what did we ask in return for these many unnoticed renun- 
ciations? Onlytheprivilegeofgettingupatfivetogotrout-fiBhing, 
or the delight of riding all morning doas-saddle to eat a truml^ 
luncheon in a buggy forest at noon. We wondered what the others 
meant when they said that the beds were not comfortable, and we 
marveled why the whole madiinery of heaven and earth should be 
out of gear unless, at certun occult and punctually recurring houn. 
they had a cup erf tea. And why was H necessary to make us un- 
happy if they did n't have a cup of tea? 

Young people are supposed to be mannerly, at least they were in 
my day. but old people may be as rude as they please, and no me 
reproves them. If tbey do not like a thing, they promptly an- 
nounce the foct. The privilege of seU-expresdcHi they share with 
the vtsy young. Which reminds me, I detest puddings. Henc» 
forth I shall decline to eat them, even in the house of my friends. 
Ume is llie prerogative no longer to dissonble, for hypocrisy is 
abhorrent to the members of the favored class to which I now be- 
long. They are like a dear and honored servitor of mine who used, 
on occaMon, to go about her duties with the countenance of a thun- 
derstorm. "Elizabeth," said I, once, reprovingly, "you should not 
look BO cross." "But Miss Isabdia," she remarked with reascoi. 
"if you don't kmk cross when you are cross, how is any one to know 
you aie cross?" 

Speaking erf thunderstorms, I am aftud of them. I have always 
been afraid unce the days when I used to hide under the nurseiy 
table when I feh one coming. But was I allowed to stay und« the 
table? Certwnly not. All these years have I maintwned a rigbU 
eous and excruciating self-contnd. But dd ladies are afraid and 
unashamed. I have heard of one who used to get into the middle 
of a featherbed. I shall not innst on the featherbed, but I shaQ 
dose the shuttos and turn on the lights and be as cowardly as 

ipii»«. 

The two ends of life, infancy and age, are indulged in theii little 
fancies. For a baby, we get up in the night to heat bottles, and 
there are certain elderly clagyntea whose womenkind slw^rs arias 
at four in the im>TT>inB to make ct^ee ior ihtm. TbaX is not being 
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sddictod to atimtilBnts. But tlie middle ipBii ol life is like a canU* 
lever bridge: if it can bear its own we^t it ia expected to bear any- 
tlung that can pouubly be put upon it. "Old age deteired" haa no 
attractions for me. I decline to be middle-aged. I mudi prder 
to be old. 

Youth is haunted hy misgivings, by heaitancMS, l^ a persistent 
idea that, if (oHj we dislike a thing enough, lluze must be some 
merit in our disliking it. Not so untrammeled age. Fromnowon. 
I practice the i^iiloaopbjr ol Monteaqnieu and poisue the general 
good by doing that which I like best. Abstdutdy and unequiv- 
ocally, that which I like best. For there ia no longer any doubt 
about it: I have arrived. I do not have to announce the tact. 
Others realise iL My friends' dau^iten give me the most ccnofort- 
able diair. Th^ sorround me with duuming, thoughtful, deli- 
cate little attentions. Mine is the best seat in the motor,iiuiie ths 
host's arm at the feast, mine the casting vote in any Utile diacui^ 
sion. 

OiareOldAgel How hast thou been maligned I OUeaaedland 
ofptJvil^el True paradise for the diai^lilea of Nietcsdietirtieieafc 
last we date appear as selfisb as we arel 

A BBEATH OP ASVJL^ 

Tbae still, hazy, brooding mid-April mnnings, when the fanner 
first starts afield with his pknr, when his boys gather the bucketa 
in the sugar-bush, whoi the hi^i-hi^ calls Img and loud thmtigh 
the hai^y distance, what the meadoiw4aik sends up her clear, silvmy 
shaft of sound frcan the meadow, whra the bush sparrow bills in 
the oiduid, iriien the soft mspli-s took red against the .wood, or 
theb taUai bloom flei^ the drying mod m the toad, — such monw 
ings are about the most exdting and suggestive of the whole year. 
How good the fidds look, bow good the freshly turned earth loc^t 
— tne could almost eat it as does the htnse; — the stable manure 
just being drawn out and scattered lodca good and smdla good; 
every farmer's house and bam looks inviting; the children on the 
way to sduxil with their dinner-pails in their hands — how tiiej 
opm a dotx into the past for youl Sometimes they have sprays-*^ 
'tekaBmaaigmilMfmiTminL " i*^- - " [ ] " - i I" i , 
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Arbutus in their button-holea, or bunches of hepatics. Tie paiv 
tridge is drumming in tlie woods, and the woodpeckers ue drum- 
ming on dry limbs. 

The day is veiled, but we catch such glimpses through the veO. 
The bees are getting pollen from the pussy-willows and soft in&< 
pies, and the first honey from the arbutus. 

It is at this time that the fruit and seed catalogues are interest- 
ing reading, and that the cuts of farm implements have a new fas- 
cination. The soil calls to one. All over the country, people are 
responding to the call, and are buying farms and moving upon 
them. My taHux sad mother moved upon their farm in the 
spring of 18SS; I moved here apoa mine in March, 1874. 

I we the farmers, now going along thdr stone fences and rqdao- 
mg the stones that the frost OT the sheep and cattle have thrown off, 
and here and there laying up a bit of wall that has tumbled down. 

TTtMe is a rare music now in the unmusical call of the pbodje-bird 
— it is so suggestive. 

The drying road appeals to (me as it never does at any other sea- 
son. When I was a farm-boy, it was about this time that I used 
to get out of my boots for half on hour and kt my bare feet feel the 
ground beneath thtan once more. Thoe was a smooth, dry, level 
place in the rood near home, and along this I used to run, and emit 
in that sense of light-f ootedness which is so keen at such times. 
What a feeling of freedcnn, of anancipatioo, and of joy in the re- 
turning spring I used to experience in those warm April twilightal 

I think every man whose youth was spent on the farm, whatever 
his life unce, must have moments at this season when he lim^ to 
go back to the soit. How its sounds, its odixs, its occupations, its 
associations, comeback to him I Would he not like to return again 
to help rake up the litter of straw and stalks about the bun, or 
about the stack on the hill where the grass is startingp Would he 
not like to help pick the stone from the meadow, or mend the brush 
fenoe cm the mounts where the sheep roam, or hunt up <dd Brin- 
dle's calf in the woods, or gather oven-wood for his mother to start 
agun the big brick oven with its dozen loaves of rye bread, or see 
the plow crowding the lingering snowbanks on the side-hill, or hdp 
his father break and swingle and hatchel the flax in the bamyaid? 

When J see a farm advertised for i^it or tot sale in the springs 
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I want to go at once and look it over. All the partkulora interest 
me, — so voRay acres of meadow-land, so many of woodland, so 
many of pasture — the garden, the orchard, the outbuildings, the 
springs, the creek — I see them all, and am already half in poa- 

Even Thoreau felt this attraction, and recorded in his Journal: 
"I know of no more pleasing employment than to ride about the 
country vhh a companion very early in the spring, locddng at 
forma with a view to purchaMng, if not payii^ for tbem.** 

Blessed is the mait who loves the soil! 



THE AMATEUR CHESSMAN > 

I used to eaivy chess-players. Now I play. My method of 
leanung the game was unpriDcq>Ied. I learned the moves from 
the encycloptedia, the traditions from "Morphy, On Chess," and 
the practice from playing with another novke as audaciouB as I. 
Later, finding some petqJe who could really play, I dove to them 
until they taught me all that I could grasp. My ultimate ambition 
K, I suppose, the masteily playing of the game. Its austere an> 
tiquity rebukes the mildest amateur into admiiatioit. I therefore 
strive, and wistfully aspire. Meanwhile, however, I am enjoying 
the gay exdtentent of the unskilled player. 

There is nobody like the hardy apprentice for getting pleasure 
out of chess. We find certiun delights which no past^maater can 
know; pleasures exc]ii«rely f<» the novice. Give me an <9pcaient 
not too haughty for my unworthy steel, cne who nay perhaps for- 
get to capture an exposed bishop of mine, an opponent ii^o, like 
me, will know the early poetry ot mad adventure and the quiet 
fatalian of miexpected defeat. With this opponent I will «tgage 
to enjoy three things which, to Mr. Morphy, immortality itself 
shall not restore — three things: a fresh deUght in the whimsical 
personality of the various chessmen; the redJessnesaof uncertiunty 
and of unforeseen adventure; the imprecedented thrill of check* 
mating my opponent by accident. 

Mr. Morphy. I admit, may perhaps have retained through life a 

personal appredaticra of the characters of the pieces: the consravft- 

> By Waamm UlUr Vunm. horn "Hm FoiM «i Vim' Id BaU^t Mat u im. . 
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tive haluts of llie king; the FuIHic mdxtoag bislKip; the atout littl* 
fonndhead [wwna. But since bia forgotten ^^inntkeflhip he hM 
not known thdr inany-«ded natures. To Mr. iSorpby they long 
ance became subject — invariaUy cal c ulable. With a novice, the 
men and women td the chess-board regain their individuality and 
their (Md World c^rices, tlieir mediaeval greatness of heart. Zike 
Angon and the Plantagenets, they have magnificent leisure fw the 
purpoadesa and aimleas quest. 'Hte stiff, kind, circular eye* at my 
nmple boxwood knight stare casually about him aa he goes. Ine. 
sponnbly he twists among his enemies, now drawing r^ in the 
doss-country path of an angry bishop, now blowing his horn at the 
very drawbridge of the king. And it is no dlieap impunity that be 
faces in his errant hardihood. My opponent seldom U^Mes. My 
knights often die in harness, all unshrivra. Ihat lidt lends unbil- 
ing seat Most of all, I love my gentle horsmMO. 

My oppoaeat, too, has her loyalties, quixotic and unshafcai. 
Blindly, one evening, I unpolled my queen. Only the oi^Msing 
IhsIuv needed to be sacrificed to c^ure her. The spectatfxs 
were Ixeathleas at her certain Ut/e. But my oppaaaA sets high 
value iqxn her stat^ bishop. Bather this man saved for defoise 
than risked tm such a captive, feminist though she be, and queen. 
With eoclenastical dignity the bishop withdrew, and my queen 
went on her tranquil way. 

(X all the men, the king reveals himsdf least rew^. A aco- 
oammittal monarcJi at best At timea imperial and menadng, my 
Idng may conquer, with goodly bacldug frcun his yeomen and hia 
diivalry. Sometimes, again, like Lear, he is no longer teniUe in 
aims, his royal guard cut down. And at his death he loves always 
to send urgently for his bishiqh who is sdaciqg, though powolev 
to save. 

All this is typical of our second pleasure, the eidiilaralioa of in> 
cautious and unpremeditated moves. Inexplicable, for cxam[de, 
this pious return of the outbound bishop at the last battle-ciy ot 
the king. At times, however, a move may well be wasted to the 
end that all m^ h^>pen decently and in order. My t^tpraient 
shares with me this respect for ceremmiy. Together we lament 
the ruins when a lordly castle falls. Our atrocities are nevei 
heartless; we nevtr lecrimiaate. 
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Mjr opening moves, in general, are diarscterited by no mean 
regard tor consequraiceB. Let my men rush forth to the edge ol the 
hostile countiy. Once there, tluxe will be time enough to peer 
about and reconnoitre and see what we shall see. Meanwhile, the 
enemy is battering gloriously at my postem-gate. but at least tho 
fight is on! Part of our recklessness in these opening mores con- 
sists in our confidential revelations to each other of all our [Jans 
and disquieting problems. 

"Hiis need n't worry you at present," I remark, planting my 
castle on an irraUon^ crag. "I'm only putting it there in com.** 

That saves much time. My opponent might otherwise have 
found it necessary to waste kmg minutes in trying to fathom tha 
unknowable ot my scheme. Without this companionable into* 
dunge chess is the most lonely of humao experiences. Thcs« you 
(flt, a being sotitaiy and unaignaled — a pc»nt of thought, a mere 
coiter of calculation. You have no partner. All the w<»4d is csa- 
cded for the time, except, perched opposite you, another heimit 
intellect implacably estranged and sinister. Oh, no! As yet we 
discuss our plots. 

Poor journeymen players of the royal game! Strange clues to 
character appear around the friendly chess-board. There is the 
supposedly neutral observer of the game, who must murmur warn- 
ings or lament the ill-judged moves; without him, how would life 
and chess be simplified? ^ere is the stout-hearted i^ycr who 
refuses to resign thou^ his defeat is demonstrably certain, but 
ocmtinues to jog about the board, eluding actual capture; in life 
would be resign? There Is the player who gives little shridcs at 
unexpected attacks; the player who expluns his mistakes and what 
he had intended to do instead; the player who makes no aigl^ 
whether of gloating cw of despair. Most striking of all is the b» 
havior of all these when they face the necessity of playiag against 
the handic^ ot past mistakes; a wrong move may never be ro* 
traded by the thoroughbred. No apology, no retracting of ths 
path; we must go on as if the consequences were part of our plan. 
It lures to allegory, this checkered board, these jousts and far 
crusades. 

Then, on to checkmate, the most perfect type of utter finally, 
deer-cut and absolute. Siah-awtl Chec^natel The king a 
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deftd. Id most conduakHu tiiere is Mmetliiiig left ragged; •ome> 
thing still in abeyance, in reserve. Here, however, is no abading. 
no balandng of the scales. We win, not by majority, as in cards; 
succeM or future is unanimous. There was one ballot, and that 
is cast. No matter hov ragged tbe playing that went before, the 
end of a game of cheaa is always perfect. It satisfies the spirit. 
Always at last comes ccmtentment of soul, though it be our king 
that dies. 

Hk foDowing nibjecti are tuggcstedas suitable for treatmoit in informal 
eanyi. lliey can, in many cases, be changed to suit bidiTidaal aqMrieace, 
can be made either broader <x more restricted. F^iBpt tbty will suggest 
other somewhat aimilar but mue usable luhjects. 

PEOPLE 

1. lite FleBsiiies of Selfishness. 

5. Wondering if the Other FcTson Knows McM. 
8. Kpe and Sli[qMn and Drauns. 

4. Middl»««ed Kittens. 
B. Being "Tough." 

6. Early Rising. 

T. Scientific Eating. 

8. TIm Joys of the StraphangiT. 

9. Ticarions BwcssioBs in ^bop WiodQWS. 

10. Shopping with the Bargain Hunter. 

11. New Year's Resolutions. 

IC Ilie Gosnp of the Waiting-Room 

(a a Baihoad SUtion, Doctor's Officer etc). 

13. Hie Stimulation of Ckaet Skeletons. 

14. Ranning Houses. 

15. K«ei»ng an Expense Book. 

16. IIk Mmmeiy <d the Choir. 

17. The Joys <rf Being Pnrfane before the Consdoudy Ffous. 
la "Darius Greens." 

IS. TeHers of Dreams. 

to. Making the Most of Misfortunes. 

21. The Mwal Value of Carrying a Cane. 

28. Souvenir Hunting. 

23. The Person Who Baa Abraya Had "The Ssme E^Mnenee l^fself.'* 

M. Prayer-meeting Courtships. 

25. The Exhaustion of Repose. 

W. "See the Bit^ Dariingl" 

27. Politeoeas to Rich Relatives. 

as. "It must he so; I Bead it m a Boc^t" 
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99. "kaywt^," aa Stevenaou nid, "I did my d«nidest" 
80. Hie Moral Bigor of Ibe Ni^tly Setting-up ExecctMa. 
SI. "Hooking Rides." 

SS. A Society to Forbid Learning to Flay the TromboDe 
(or Comet or Pisjio or anything el*e). 

53. A Sophomore tor Ijfe. 

54. Comitry Auctions. 

55. The Tirtues of Eaviouenen. 

M. The Melancholy of Old Badidora. 

ST. Village "Cut-nps." 

S8. Early AmiranceB of Doleful Dying. 

88. Failing, to make Monqr, through FaQnre to make Mon^. 

40. People who never Did Wrong aa Chikben. 

41. "Just Wait till I'm Grown-up!" 
48. Hiilowphers' Toothsdiei. 

43. The MoraUty of Stublung One'* Toe in tbe Da^ 

44. The Dolef ubeas of CelebratimiJ. 
4a. What to Do with Bores. 

46. The Voung and die Still-young Woman. 

47. llie SatiafactJon <rf Intolerance. 

48. The Struggle to be an "Intdlectoal." 
40. Cfaurdi Sociala. 

BO. llie Bevelations of Food Saka. 

fil. White-haired Enthusiasm. 

St. "I have It in my Card Indot" 

53. The lUgtm of Shaving. 

M. The Hi^t to a "Beau^ Box." 

OS. "HopcfsslySaue." 

M. The "Job" After Graduation. 

fl7. The Stupidity of Heaven. 

58. Tie Boon CompaiuoDi of HeD. 

50. People Who Bemember When Yon Wrae "Only So High!" 

SO. Being B Gentleman thou^ Rich. 

61. Gieat Men One Mi^t Wish to Have Thiashed. 

Se. The Awful Servant. 

63. Morality When the Thermometer Beads 95°. 

64. The Technique of T^aa. 

65. Dangers of Critkism. 

66. Starvation or a New CotAf 

67. Superior Profani^. 

6S. Tbe Logic of the Sfevie*. 

69. ITie "Woman's Page." 

70. The Neatness of Men. 

71. On Taking OS One's Hat. 
78. Fashions in Slang. 

TS. Ambiljoas at Thirteoi. 
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74. The JoTt of Whittling. 

75. Lrarning. without Educatioii. 



THINGS 

1. Individu&Iit; in 9iaei. 
Z. AlumClodu. 
S. BulFencea. 
4. OiiiiiiKy Pott. 

0. muminated Uottoca. 
«. "Prtrfi Paint" 

1. Sodftl Cute ot Tombatonci. 

8. Hw Lure of Biuilu. 

9. The Witcbei? of Seed Cataloguea. 

10. Colonial WindowiL 

11. Fiihing rnukle in the Attic in Juinuy. 
19. The InviUtton of the Label. 

IS. Stolen Umbrellas. 

14. The DolefukM of the Comic SupplemenL 
lA. llie UuniDrouBDess of Card Catalogues. 
10. The Sweets and Dregs of Tin Hoofs. 

17. The Tyranny of Remembered Bdelodies. 

15. Friendly Old Oothes. 
19. The Age of the Pennant 
80. The Upper Berth. 

21. Bills in Dining Can. 

22. Pound Cake. 

23. llie Toothsome Dnunitic^ 

24. Cravats One Mi^t Widi to Han Wim. 

25. Spite Fences. 

28. Personality of Teapota. 

27. "All You Have to Do I« — " 

28. Smoice on the Skyline. 

29. The Krst Long Trousera. 

50. The New Kpe. 

51. The Old Springboard. 

52. Drinking Fountains. 

83. The Work-savers — now in the AtUc. 

SI. Candlesticks. 

3A. The Cantankerousneaa of Gas Endues. 

36. Weeds. 

87. The Pride of Uniforms. 

38. Leather-covered Books, 

30. The Pursuit ot Oriental Bugi. 

40. Wedding Presents. 

41. Bird Baths. 
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4S. Thx Chann otOO-HMten. 

48. Tbe Coquetry ot Gift SIk^m. 

M. TlieFMsmKottlieHibJiuigFbrt. 

4fi. Namea One Mi^t Wish to Have Had. 

4Q. Hall Bedroonu. 

47. The Lure of Historic Tablets. 

48. Hie Futilitr of Diaries. 

49. Squeaking Boards at Midnif^t 
BO. Tbe Carte ot Letter Headi. 

NATDBE 

I. Walking in tlie Bahi. 

C. Splines. 

8. "nie P<noiiifled l^ees of Childhood 

4. Ci^ee in tbe Woods. 

y The nydxA>gy at Hens, 
e. The Humamty at Bamyuds. 
1. The Smell of firing. 
8. The Perfume of Bonfiies. 

5. Tbe Sounds of Running Water. 

10. Tnu^ in the Snow. 

11. Tbe ^>ectrum <d Autumn. 
IS. Hw Mdknraess (rf Gardens. 

IS. The damtw U tbe SSaA StietdMS. 

14. Hie Iimoceot Joy of Not Knowing tbe Birds. 

15. The Rigonot tbe Sleqiing Fbidi. 
U. lDS[rfration ol Mountatn-topa. 

17. Noises on Cold Winter tO^OM. 
IS. Cboties or BobinsT 
1». The Airedale Pal. 

80. Snakes I Have Never Het 
91. TheGshilamtionof mnds. 
CS. Spring Fever. 

S8. Hie Fhik>s(q>hy of CampGna. 

24. Buds in a Ci^ Yard. 

25. Hie Majesty of Thunderatorms. 
20. The Music d Snow Water. 

87. Hedgea. 

88. Mountain Springs. 
29. Tbe Deep Woods. 
90. Summo Clouda. 

81. The CompanionaUe Birds. 
88. The Dignhy of Crows. 
88. TrontPods. 

ttTrails. 
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U. Tht Fint Fknm at Sining. 
K. The SquineU in the Puk. 
97. The Ehy Sound* in N»tnTe. 
S8. Hw a>nk <rf the flying Wedge 
89. The PkgMDt <rf the Warblen. 

40. Hie Challenge of Cngs and Ledgv. 

41. The White-birch Country. 

42. Apple Blomom 'Hme. 
a. The Majesty of Bivcn. 
U. OMOidianla. 

4B. Dried HerliB. 

4C Vrieodly BoMlnde Bnabes. 

«r. Tbe Exultant Leap of Waterfab. 

48. Hw Wad in HenJocfc. Pine, asd SptaoB. 

M. Tree Houmb. 

BO. ILe Collection erf PrcMcd Plowen. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

EXPOSITORY BIOGRAPHY 

BiOQHAPHT is of tliree kinds, drst there is the pur^y 
dramatic, audi as we find in the pkys <^ Shakespeare, Bairie, 
and others, and often in novels of the more dramatic kind, 
which sets the subject to marching up and down before our 
eyes, with the gestures and the speech of life. Such bjogra* 
phy sometimes covers a whole life, more often only a fraction 
from which we are to judge of the whole. From this kind of 
biogr^hy we draw our own conclusions of the hero; the pro- 
ducer sweeps aside the curtain, displays his people, bows, 
and leaves us to our comment. This is a most stimulating 
form of writing. The reader vicariously treads the Roman 
Ftnim, or fights under the banner of the great Alfred, or 
pcriiaps jostles in the surge <rf politica, or dreams an artjst's 
dream, of evea performs the bumble chores of a lonely farm- 
house. The personalities may never have lived except in the 
writer's brain, yet who that has read of Colonel Newcome 
ever lets fade from his list <tf f rieuds that delightful gentle- 
man? Who that has once met FalstaS foi^ets the roaring, 
jolly old knave? Stevenson gave witness that almost more 
than from anyone else his courage and good cheer in dark 
days had caught fire from the personality ot Shakespeare's 
horoine Rosalind. If these persons of the imagination can 
stimulate, how much more ought the subjects of the other 
two forms of biography to fire the brain, for they are usualty 
taken from real life, are people who have faced the actual 
problems such as the reader is meeting, people who have per- 
haps fiamed in a glorious career from birth to death or per- 
haps have gone quietly all their days. The second form of 
biography is purely analytical. It watches its subject, fol- 
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lows him through life, and oviy after this study sets down 
its words, whidi aim to state for the reader the meaning of 
the life. Such biography is illustrated iu the brief analyses 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hardy on page 148. Here the au- 
thor is the logical thinker who draws the conclusions of care- 
ful meditation and says: such was the significance of this 
man, this woman. The third kind (A biography, the expost- 
tory, the kind witli which we are here concerned, attempts 
to comlnne the odier two, hopes to preaoit the pageant oi 
life which the hero lived, and espedally to make an estimate 
of its importauoe, its significance. Some novels ^)prosch 
thb form when the author stops, as Tliackeray (tfteai does, 
to comment on the meaning of his pe(^le and th«r deeds. 
This kind trf biography attempts to accomplish -what Car- 
lyle thought should be attempted, the abilily to say, "There 
is n^ hero, there is the physiognomy and meaning of his 
^ipearance and tranat on this earth; such was he hy nature, 
00 did the worid act on him, so he on the world, with sudi 
fesult and «gnificance for himself and us." 

The Problem 

Tlie primary object <rf exporatoiy biography Is so to build 
up before the reader's eyes the figure of the hero, so to east 
against the bacl^round of life the warm personaHly, so to 
recreate the lineaments and so to give peng>ective to the 
v^ole that the reader will know the hero, will be able to 
grasp his hand as a fellow human b^g with the game of life 
to play, and will be aware of the ugnificance of the personal- 
ity to his times and to the reader himself. To paint die man is 
the pleasurable adventure before the writer. Sir Christophw 
Wren bade us, if we wished a memorial of him, to "look 
around" upon the arches and the hif^ dim places of his 
catliedral. So thewriter of expository biographymustplant 
himself in the deeds and desires of lus b^t), must gase stead- 
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ity into hia eyes until he diacoven the center oS Ms bdng, and 
must then set down the words, which, if wdl enough chosen, 
wisely enough fitted, will outlaw the toughest atone. It ia in 
lack of true comprehenaion of the heio'a life that so many 
ezpoatoiy biographies fail to inspire the reader, in the fail- 
ure to remember that the writer is not merely "silently ex- 
pressing old mortality, the ruina of forgotten times," but is 
trying to catch and record a living force, to live as long as 
men understand it and are moved by it. 

Tht chief duty of the biographer, then, is to discover the 
life-problon of his hero, to understand it, to learn how the 
hero came 1^ it, how he tried to solve it, and what its sig- 
nificance ia. Now this ia much more easily accomplished 
with the personalities who have closed their span of existence 
than with those whom we know still hving, with their taiswa 
to their problem yet incomi^ete. Few of us have what 
Mary Lamb said she poasessed, "a knack I know I have of 
looking into peoples' real character and never e^Kcting 
them to act out of it — never expecting another to do as I 
would m the same case." All the facts of personality, the 
hints and gleams and shadows, bewilder us at times with our 
friends, and we regret the lack of perspective that reveals the 
central life-problem. But when we turn to Julius Ctesar, to 
Jeanne d'Aic, to George Waahington, or to some humUe 
dwdler of past days, we can see the life whole, can discova 
the heredity, the natural endowment, the surroundings, the 
changing deeds and the shifting acquaintances and friends 
that determined for the hero what the life-problem should 
be. With the truly remaricable advantage, then, of this 
central conception, we can fall into cadence with the stride 
of our hero marching against his probl^n and can picture 
forth the struggle and its significance. 

In every biography there is this proUem. Your hero is 
at " that game of consequences to which we all ait down, the 
hanger-back not least,"- as Stevenson called lit^ and tbe 
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manner in whldi tlie h«o perceives the "imperious deores 
and staggering consequences" will determine the fiavor of 
his life. To turn to Stevenson himself we find a white-hot 
flame of nmiance cased in a feeble wraith of a body* the heart 
of the man daring all things, romping through life a deathless 
youth before the problem of adjustm^it between body and 
q>irit. Or take the compounding of that tremendous figure, 
George Washington — adamant integrity, the zeal which, if 
unchecked, would often have brought the house tumbling 
about his ears, the endless c^iacity for indignation, and with 
these the patience that left raeai well-nigh dazed and the self- 
control that made him god-like. Set him in the midst of the 
huriy-burly of a jroung nation as doubtful of itself as youth, 
as eager, as impetuous, as contradictory, with the forces of 
the Old World pitted against it and with many traitors in its 
fold. Ilien conceive the problenk of forming wise conjuno 
ticm between vision and accomplishment, between desire and 
restraint, and the life of the man is at once unified, centered, 
illuminated, and made significant. 

The same result follows searching to the heart of any hero, 
high or low, and failure thus to reach the heart causes the 
pallid uninteresting heaping of details that mean nothing to 
the reader. No arc^tect can glorify the horizon with the 
mlhouette <rf a cathedral, nor can he even ^ve a meaning to 
his accumulation ot stone and mosaic and mortar, if he heaps 
here a pile and there a pile, rears here a chapel, someirfica« 
else as fancy directs lays out an aisle, with no central prob- 
lem of relationship. Nor can you dignify your hero's nature 
with a mere basket collection of the flying chips <^ life — a 
deed here, a word there, a desire at another time. First, 
then, discover the problem that your hero faced in the rdfr- 
Hoa of his character to itsdf and to its times. 
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The Chief Aid In Sohring the Problem 
To discover the problem, really to understand it, lequires 
as your chief tool imaginatiTe sympathy. Without this your 
writing will leave your hero as flat and shiny as any con- 
scientiously hiuudered piece of linen. You are to picture 
him in relief, in the round, to make him live agun, step down 
from his pedestal, and put his shoulder alongside ours and 
speak to us. We read in a history that faces the necessily oi 
condensation how \miiam the Conqueror "consolidated his 
domains ' " — and it means nothing at all to us of stimulat- 
ing mdividual value. We do not think of the recalcitrant 
underlings whose necks he had to force to bow, of the weaiy 
eyes that gladly closed at the end of a terrible day's worit, of 
the frequent desire, which at times must be suppressed, per* 
hf^ at times gratified, to nm a sword through an oiqKtEong 
subject. We foiget, in other words, that William was a man, 
a personality, a bundle of nervous reactions and deares. 
But the writing fails, as biography, unless we do remembw 
these things, It is in the discovery and undeistandii^ ot 
these details and in combining them into a personality that 
our sympathy is required. No one should set pen to paper 
in the service of biography who has not a hvely personal 
interest m his hero, who has not an open, loving feeling for 
him — saint or viilam whichever he may be — and desires 
to make his reader, in taro, feel the hero's personality. The 
ideal bicqp«pher is he who can peep out throu^ the eyes oi 
his hero at the sights which he saw, can feel the surge of am- 
bition, of love, (rf hate, the quickening of the heart at suc- 
cess, and the cold pallor of defeat. We have seen a grown 
person watch with cold eyes a child who wrestles with a 
problem of digging a ditch or building a dam ot making a 
harness for the dog, gradually lose the coldness of indiffer^ 
ence, fo^et the gulf of years, kindle to the problem, and 
finally with delight catch up spade or leather and ^ve asnst*. 
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anoe. Until you feel a wnilar thrill of sharing aq)erienco 
with your hero, do not write about him. 

Most ctf us really have this interest but we browbeat ouiv 
selves into a belief that a biography, eEipedally an ezpositoiy 
biogr^hy, must be dull. And, sad though we may be to 
admit it, most such biograpUes written for courses in lit»- 
ature or history, are — well, plain stupid. The lives are, to 
use Samuel Johnson's words, "begun with a pedigree and 
ended with a funeral," and the dull stretdi between is a mere 
series of events which find unity only in that they all ha|f>«i 
to the same person. Such writing is, truly, inexcusable; it is 
like the railway journey of the unfortunate soul who sees 
nothing but the clambering aboard and then the folding of 
the hands for a Icmg dull jouncing until lethai^ can be 
thrown off and it ia time to damber down again. Had the 
traveler but the insight, or the inclination, he would p&e- 
ceive that his journey is a high adventure spioed with a deli- 
cious flavor of challenge and reply. Just so you may find 
that the writing of expo^toiy biography has the charm ot 
life itself. The patient clerk bends over his record sheet and 
attests the arrival, the departure, of lifeless baggage to«sed 
from hand to hand, from car to car, piled up, taken down 
and set finaUy to rest at its destination. But you deal not 
with lifeless baggage but with the fascinating compound o( 
flesh and blood, of desire and of will, that changes the face 
of the world. No mere matter-of-fact attitude here, but the 
peipetual wonder and joy at the turns and flashes <tf human 
personality. Rather than be a matter-of-fact man I.amb 
wisely preferred being a "matter-4^-lie" man; the writer of 
expository biography finds that his material is ot such a 
nature as to be more interesting even than lies. As Sir 
Thomas Browne said of his not r^narkable life, "which to 
relate were not a history but a piece of poetry and would 
sound to common ears a fable." 

Most of us find that the most fascinating study tot man k 
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Man. Not only do we believe that "man is a noble ftnimn.!, 
qtlendid in adies, and pompous in tlie grave," but that wliile 
alive he is more alluring titan anything dse. We might con- 
ceivably even argue that Socrates advised "Know thyself" 
out of fear lest our curiosity about our fellows absorb bU our 
effort But so great is our fear of the fonnality of biogra- 
phy that we oitea belie our sympathy and think that only the 
laige dim figures (d the past, kings and potentates, who stride 
through mighty events, are possible for treatment. Our fear 
is false. Stevenscm was again correct in saying, "The man 
wliO lost his life against a hen roost is in tite same pickle witb 
the man who lost his life against a fortified place of the first 
order." No life ever existed — absolutely not rme — that 
was not capable of bd absorbing ezpositoiy Uography. The 
true biographer nevn takes the point of view ot the philoso 
pher who said, " Most mtai and women are merely one couple 
more." Bather he knows that, however Blight in the sweep- 
ang cycle of time a stick of striped cantjty maybe, to the child 
who drops itinto the gutter it is of more weight than a royal 
Bfipter. He knows, too, that the ordinary, respectable citi- 
zen, <Hie of the "common people," though he never is subject 
to scandal like a vilkun and never molds kingdoms like the 
great 6gure9 of histoiy, is nevertheless, in his quiet sphere, 
a fit b«o for biografihy. He sees that to such a person the 
gaining, through patient years of toil, of a little homestead, 
is as great a victoiy as for an emperor to conquer a country, 
that to be elected moderator of the town meeting or pred- 
dent of the "literary club " b a large adventure. Barrie had 
the imagination to see that the day when the six haircloth 
chairs ^Ltered his mother's parlor as the culmination <^ a 
long campaign, was a day to her of thrilling adventure, tA 
conquest, of triumph. And yet we are afnud that biography 
ought to be dull I 

Fear of the formality of writing is often the cause of our 
making e^msitoiy bio^aphy a mere comMnation <i the sue- 
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cession of events which hiatoiy shows and a few dull com« 
menta about the subject, instead of a real interpretatitm 
iUuminated with the magic of sympathetic understanding. 
With this fear iqxm us we write as awkwardly, as lifelessly, 
as we deport ourselves at a reception where we forget the 
pulse of humanily and are clutched by the fear f^ — we 
know not whaL Such a fear would palsy the hand ot him 
who should attempt to weave even the treasury (J facts in 
the following statemmt with an estimate of their signifi- 
cance. Writing of General Judah P. Benjamin, of the Amer- 
ican Civil War, Mr. Gramaliel Bradford says: 

Benjamin was a Jew. He was bom a British subject. He made a 
brilliant reputation at the Louisiana Bar and wu offered a seat in 
the United States Suprone Court. He became United States sen- 
ator. When his state seceded, he went with it, and filled three 
cabinet positions und^ the Confederacy. He fell with the im- 
mtaise collapse of that dream fabric. Then, at the age of fifty-four, 
he set himself to build up a new fortune and a new glory, and be 
died one ctf the most successful and respected barristers in London.' 

But with fear thrown off, with enthu^astic desire really 
to understand efympathetically, we find no lack of interesL 
To any one the terrible storm in the harbor (A Apia, when 
ships were wrecked like straws and tives -were spilled out hy 
scores, would offer materia] because of the honor of the 
events. But only with imaginatiTe E^ympathy could we 
write an expository biography of a humble "Jackie" on a 
United States boat in the harbor. With such eormpathy, aa 
we read that after the gruelling agony of long fruitless fight- 
ing agunst the storm the sailors of the United States Steam- 
ship Trenton, which was pounding its wooden hull to splin- 
ters oa the reef, climbed into the rigging and cheered while 
the more lucky British boat Calliope steamed past on her 
way to safety in the open sea, we are thrilled with the fact 
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that of those gallant eeamen every one b worthy ot record. 
Some quiet lad from perhaps a white farmhouse tudced into 
a little valley, who was honestly doing his duty and hoping 
Tot the glory of the time when he should be a petty officer, 
DOW while the teeth of death are already bared gloriously 
lifts up his young voice in gallant recognition (A his more suc- 
cessfij fellows of the Calliope I And yet the official record 
of the event would imply no possibility erf Ending romaaoe 
in this humble individual life. 

The " meanest flower that blows " moved the poet's heart; 
we need not be poeta, but only sympathetic human beings, 
with the gieat ^t of comradeahip, to be moved l^ ev^i the 
lowliest man or woman. And the objection that riaes mi- 
bidden and declares us unfit to write expository biognqihy 
because we have not ourselves known great mm is false. 
Quite truly Carlyle demolishes suck objection: "What maiee 
ye <A Parson White d SelbomeP He had not only no great 
men to look on, but not even men; mnely q>arn)W8 and code- 
chafers; yet has he left us a Biography of these; whidi, under 
its title Natural History of Selbome, still remains valuable to 
us; which has copied a little sentence or two faithfully from 
the In^ired Volume of Nature, and is itself not without in- 
spiration. Go ye and do lilwwise." Certunly if you face 
tlie setting forth of the life of some large figure of the past 
you have a fascinatmg pageant to unriddle, to centralize. 
And just as surely if you turn to the familiar ^ures of your 
home town, of your family history, and rea% lay your spuit 
alongude, you will find deep significance lor youisdf and tor 
your lead^. For every human being has its Waterioo. 
Sometimes we play Wellington, sometimes B<mi4>arte, but 
whether winning or lomig we all tread the same way, and 
the fight is as ugnificant to each as ever the victoiy or defeat 
of Waterioo was to Wellington or Niqmleon. 
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The Process of Solving the Problem 
With this great requisite of imaginative qrmpatfay that 
sees value in all human beings, then, we set out on our chief 
task, to find the life-problem of our particular hero. This 
neceamtatea definition and analysis. Somehow we must find 
the sphere in whitji our hero moved, the groiq> to v^iidi 
he belonged, and must then discover the qualities that he 
showed in the group which made him a real individual. 
Such definition and analysis will appear when we examine 
the diaract^ ot the hero and the events in his life. 

I, Diflnlng Hie Chanctar 
In pladng the subject of biography in a groiq> we must take 
care to vnSy the character and at the same time to escape 
making him merely typicaL A biography is a portrwt, and 
if it omits the peculiar lineaments that distinguish the hero 
from all others, if it overlooks the httle details c^ personality, 
it is valueless, and certainly uninteresting. The names of 
dbaracters in old dramas, such as Justice Clement, JttsHce 
ShaUotD, FaOidioiu Brisk, Sir Poliiick Wovld^, and <^ some 
ot Scott's characters such as Poundiext, Ren. Oabrid Kettle- 
drammle, Mr. Holdetwugh, indicate the central point <^ view 
at the duiracters but do not individualize them. Before 
we arereally interested tn these people we most see the per- 
Bonal traits that ^ve charm. The unifying and centrali^ng 
t^ the character will be accomplished throng discovering 
the fundamental nature. When Cavour wrote, "I am a son 
of Liberty, and it is to her that I owe all that I am," he claa- 
mfied himself at <moe through revealing the inner heart of his 
bang. Mi. Geoige V\^ubky ^ves both outward action and 
inward attitude wheai he writes, "George Budianan was the 
^pe and exemplar of the wandering Scot" So a writer in 
the New YoiIe Nation * classifies William James by finding 
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the controUing motives of his life, "He was a force of ex- 
pansion, not a force of concc^itTation. He 'opens doors and 
windows,' shalKS out a mind that has long lun inthecreases 
of prejudice. He is the most vital and gifted enmplar <^ 
intellectual sympathy." Agun, Mr. Bradford, in diarac- 
toizing General Sherman, writes, "Shennan is like one c^ 
our clear bhie Januaiy days, with a faesh north wind. It 
stimulates you. It inspires you. But crisp, vivid, intoxi- 
cating as it is, it seems to me that too prolonged enjoyment 
of such weather would dry my soul til! the vague fragrance 
of immortality was all gone out of it" And when some one 
asked Goldsmith, referring to Boswell, "Who is this Scotdi 
cur at Johnson's heels?" Goldsmith replied, "He is not a cur, 
he is only a bur. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, 
and he has the faculty of sticking." Each of these character' 
izations dassifles the subject; no one of them mal^s hJTti a 
distinct personality, for thousands have been wandering 
Scots, forces of expansion, burs. The typifying is of great 
value in establishing the central point of view of the subject, 
but it cannot be left to stand alone in a real portrait. 

It is necessary that we define our hero by determining the 
class to which he beltmgs, but sudi definition brings a great 
danger, the dangn of making a warped interpretation. At 
once we must take care, ^en we discover the ^pe of a man, 
not to overwork the type qualities, not to make evnything 
confmtn to this inner core, whether the detail properiy fits 
or not. For example, once we have called a man a libertU 
we shall need to guard against denying the conservative acts 
which are in themselves contradictory of the general nature 
thou^ in the large the? fuse with it. Sudi a tag is likdy, 
if not guarded agtunst, to make the writer the victim of a 
kind of color-blindness in character, so that he can see only 
the crimson of liberal, the lavender of conserva^Be. In a 
sentence like the following there lurks the possibility of over- 
wcrking a pomt of view, tA riding rougb-shod over details 
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tltat do not immediately swing ioto line. Speaking d 
General Hooker, "General Walker observes shrewdly, 'He 
was handsome and picturesque in tlie extreme, but with a 
fatally weak chin' ... Bear it in mind in our further stuc^." 
Spontaneity of reaction to the hero is in pos»ble danger of 
extinction when the biognq>her has solidly set down the 
dass name. The same dang^ is at hand when we find and 
state the controlling motive <^ the hero's life, as when we say 
that he was primarily ambitious, or e^bited above every- 
thing else courage. We need be careful lest trivial matters 
be made to appear ambitious, thrillingly courageous, and 
lest we deny what seems contradictory. In the following 
diaracterization <rf the historian Gre^i by his friend the 
Bev. Mi. Haweis we find no such cnunping e0ect, but a 
wdling forth of creative impresnon that makes Green live 
before our eyes. 

That slight nervous figure, below the medium height; that tall 
forehead, with the head prematurely bald; the quick but sanaD eyea, 
rather close together; the thin mouth, with lips seldom at rest, 
but often closed tightly as though the teeth were clenched with aa 
odd kind of latent enei^ beneath them; the slight, almost femi- 
nine hands; the little stoop; the quick alert step; the flashing exu- 
berance of spirits; the sunny smile; the torrent of quick invective, 
scorn, or badinage, cKdiaoged in a momrait for a burst of sym- 
pathy or a delightful and prtAoageA flow of narrative — all this 
comes back to me vividly I And what nairative, what anecdote, 
what glancing witi What a talkerl A man who shrank from so- 
cle^, and yet was so fitted to adorn and instruct every company 
he approached, from a parochial assembly to a statesman's recep- 
tion t But how enchaating were my walks with him in the Vic- 
toria Park, that one outlet of Stepney and Bethnal Greenl I 
never in my life so lost count of time with any one before or 
since. ... I have sometimes, after spending the evening with hire 
at my lodgings, walked back to St. Philip's Parsonage, Stepney, 
towards midnight, talking; then he has walked back with me in 
the summa night, talking; and wbea the dawn broke it has found 
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OB belated somewhere in the loneiy Mile End Boad, itill onez- 
baiuted, and still talking.^ 

But when ve have invd^ed as much as we need against 
the dangers of clasafication, we must swii^ round to the first 
statement that for unifying the character and giving it fun- 
damental significance such classification is of great impor- 
tance. 

Merely to find the type to viidch a diaracter belongs is not 
sufficient; sudi a process leaves the character stamped, to be 
sure, but without interesL We care for living people not 
chtefiy because ot thdr type but because of their individii- 
ality, the little tnuts that set them apart from their fellows. 
The next st^, therefore, is to discover and reveal the indi- 
vidu^ty. The type to which a diaracter belongs is shown 
by the lai^ sweep of his whole life; his individuality is re- 
vealed often most cleariy in the slight incidents by the way. 
For this reason the personal anecdote assumes importance 
as adding both interest and completeness that consists in fill- 
ing in the broad expanses of the portrait with the tines c^ in- 
dividual expression. This does not mean that all anecdotes 
are of value for expositoiy biography; only those which are 
truly in the stream of personality, which help to establish 
either the type or the individual. The whimscal nature ot 
the little incident Tdiich Mr. George Whibley * relates of the 
"scoundrel" Tom Austin is of value not because it makes a 
picturesque note at a hanging, but because it really helps 
to establish the full picture of the man: "WhenT<Hn Austin 
was being haltered for hanging, the CSiaplain asked him had 
he anything to si^. 'Only, there's a woman yonder with 
some curds and whey, and I wish I could have a pennyworth 
of them before I am hanged, because I don't know when I 
shall see any again.'" It is easily said that Lincoln was a 
great democratic soul and a great humorist. These are two 
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Dselul tags. But wben we know that to the Englishman 
who remarked, "In England, you know, no gentleman 
blacks his own shoes," he replied, "Whose does he black, 
then?" we feel the peculiar tang of the lincoln personality 
along with the type qualities at democrat and humorist. 
After we have classified Washington as an austere, cold, 
unemotional being, we find both corrective for a too nar- 
row clasfflfication, and insight into the peculiar qualities of 
the man when we read how he swore "like an angel from 
Heaven " on the Famous occasion of the encounter with Lee. 
For the anecdote is, we see, really in the main flow of Wash- 
ington's nature. General Wolfe is tagged as a romantic 
young warrior but takes on both interest and personality 
when we read of his r^)eating Gray's "Elegy Written in a 
Country Chun^ard " as his men silently rowed him to the 
battle on the Heights of Abraham. The personality of 
Madame de Stall's father is lai^ly illuminated when we 
learn that though the little daughter sat primly at table aa 
long as her mother remiuned in the room, as soon as she re- 
tired, with a cry of delight the child flung her napkin at her 
father's head. Anecdote is highly useful so long as we re- 
m^nbtf that it is not for adonunent but for revdation, not 
primarily for interest — though that is an important func- 
tion — but rather for proving in dramatic particular the 
quality which we clum for our hero. Properly chosen anec- 
dotes should be the high li^ts in the proof of qualities which 
the writer's exposition establishes in more sober manner. 
And tA course th^ also serve to show the differentia which 
make the character an individual, and thus help to com- 
plete the definition. 

3. AnalyiiiiK tbe Character 
a. Heredity 
When once we have defined the character, have found its 
class and to some extent its differ^tia, we can by aiu^sis 
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add to our CfHDprehenaon ot it and to the distmguishing 
personal trtiits. We must break up the character and see its 
manifestations and the results of the influences that molded 
it. Heredity at once demands recognition. It is not insig- 
nificant that Emerson was the descendant of a long line (A 
New England clei^gymen. He bravery of SteTeDa(m is 
accounted for partly l^ the doughty old biulder of li^t- 
houaes, hia grandfather Robert Stevoison. Descent holds 
<^ten, apparently, a guiding ran in directing a character ioto 
its life-problem. Emerson's problem was c(»nparatively 
simplified, so far as persona] integrity concerned htm, for he 
was by nature good. Lowell testified that it was perfectly 
natural for himself to turn to literature, unce in his child- 
hood he had become so accustomed to the smell of Russia 
leatha- in the bindings of his father's books. The following 
sentence *■ shows the grip of descent through the centuries 
which is not disguised by the man's name; "The Mr. Balfour 
of those days has been altogether outgrown by the Admiralty 
First Lord of the existing coalition, a Balfour in name only, 
in breadth of shoulders, thickness (rf frame, heaviness of jaw, 
and proportions of forehead a Cecil marvclously recalling, 
not only his illustrious uncle, but that relative's Elizabethan 
ancestors." "Men are what their motheis made them," 
says Emerscm. "You may as well ask a loom irfiich weaves 
huckabuck why it does not make cashmere, as expect 
poetry from this enginea*, or a chemicd discovery from that 
jobber." Partly, at least, the life-problem is determined by 
the heredity; to each there is but one future, "and that is 
abeady determined in his lobes and described in that little 
fatly face, pig-€ye, and squat form," to quote Emerson 
again even thou^ he lays undue stress, perhaps, upon the 
power of descent. In the paragraph which follows you will 
find an interesting account of the ancestiy of O. W. Holme^ 
with a statement also of the essential quiet of his life, which 
■ T. H. S. Braitt: dn^ FuKnow. T. ndvt Unwii^ Loadsa. 
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is nevertheless so often thooght d as worthy <rf tnographical 
treatment 

Dr. Hoknea came of thia good, old, immixed New England stodr 
tliat ran back to Hell on the one aide in the severest orthodoxy 
and up to Heaven on the other in large liberality. He discovered 
that the title deeda were all in Heavrai — while aD other clMma 
were by squatters' ?i^ta outside the Garden of Eden. So Dr. 
Holmes grew into a Unitarian and proceeded to cuhivate the de- 
scent iriiich lies out«de Paiadise. His father was a minister, so 
beautiful in coantenance. Holmes tdls us, that be could never have 
believed an unkmd thing, and his mother of different line was a 
Liberal by descent. Holmes was bom, too, to the ctmflictjng tradi- 
tions of Yale and Harvard; but beyond being bom, practically 
nothing ever happened to Um afterwarda. Be had a Uttle group 
of frienda who were actually cfanpanions. During hia whole life, 
except the two years of medical study in Europe in the beginning 
of his career, and the "hundred days in Europe" celebrated in one 
of his later books, he was never turther away from Boston, for the 
most part, than Salem or Beverly, that Beverly, to which he referred 
in replying to a friend who had addreaaed a letter to him frcm 
"Manchester-by-the.Sea," as *'Beverly-by-the-Depot." He went 
some summers to Fittsfield whoe he had a summer house, and 
where the sparkling Berkshire air seemed to suit his ^ervesc^it 
mind. But he was nev« " quite at home bq'ond the smdl of the 
Charles Biver." * 

(. InteregU 
Then when your hero grows up, what are his interestst 
To what profession or kind of work does he turn? Where 
does he find the satisfaction for hia energy that searches an 
outlet? Does he, like Thomas Carlyle, try one and another 
profession only to fail and be driven, finally, into the one 
work in which he could find the answer to the life-problem 
that his personality presents? When his profession b chosen, 
what are his interests? Does he work out his problem in a 
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narrowly restricted field, or does he call in the powers of a 
wide range of significant pursuits? No expository biogra- 
phy of Leonardo da Vind can overlook the astounding 
breadth of the man's activity, especially as shown in the re- 
markable document which he presented to Ludovico Sforza 
arrangii^ his attainments under nine different headings in 
militaiy engineering and adding a tenth for civil engineering 
and architecture, — and finally throwing in, as a suggestion, 
his worth as painter and sculptor! There were the com- 
pounds <A a life-problem suffidently complex to satisfy the 
most captious. Or if the hero never moves from a liny 
hamlet, treads only one path — as Pericles is s«d to havo 
done between house and office during the great days of his 
power — the fact is significant. Hie grasp of ideas within 
whatever field the hero nw^ choose is also important. The 
distinction between the personality that is merely effident 
in handling facta, and the personality that dominates the 
facts and drives them at hb bidding, that shows real power, 
has direct bearing on the nature and the solution (rf the life- 
problem. 

c. Belieff 
Nor can you overlook the hero's bdi^s, whether in ethics 
or religion, in politics, in the laws of society. In the analy- 
sis of Mr. Balfour, on page 148, at once is apparent the lai^ 
influence on his answer that is caused by his sophistication. 
The bravery of the Stoic, the voluptuous sentimentality of 
many religious people of modem times, vitally affect thr 
natureof the character which possesses them. If your hero 
is t^ nature an aristocrat, if his sympathies are limited to 
the few choice people of the worid, his life-problem is radi- 
cally different from that <^ the natural democrat like AIhs- 
ham Lincoln. I^ally, whatever ideas he may hold about 
the rdation in society of man to man, of man to woman, will 
inevitably influence his solution of his particular questitm, 
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just as his beliefs are tbeoudvea partly determined by his 
physical being. 

d, Friendt 
Closely allied with his beliefs will be his choice of friends. 
Has he the gift of familiaril?, or does he struggle in vain to 
break through the bars of personality, or is he terrified at the 
gulf between himself and another? Does he regard friends 
as useful instruments, as pleasant companions, or as objects 
of devoted affecti<m? And how do his frieaids react to him? 
It is worth remembering that the boy Tennyson wrote, in 
grief, "Byron is dead!" — not only the b<^ but the older 
poet is illuminated by the words. Stephen A. Douglas 
holding lincohi's hat beside the platform while the Gettys- 
burg Address was being deBvered showed not only the mel- 
lowness of his own nature but the commanding power <A 
friendship that IJncoln possessed. The number of friends 
and the range of thdr activity — whether selected from all 
sections of human activity or from the hero's own more lim- 
ited field — are importanL 

«. Deed* 

Finally, the deeds of the hero are of the greatest dgnifi- 
cance in indicating how he met his life-problem. Did he 
"greet the unknown with a cheer" or did he like a doubtful 
bather shrink back from plunging into the stream of activ- 
ity? Were his deeds actuated l^ generous motives, or by 
petty? "If," says Stevenson, "it is for fame that men do 
brave actions, th^ are only silly fellows after all." Mac- 
beth strode through large events, as did Robert E. Lee, yet 
the dominating motives were quite different, and these mo- 
tives throw the utmost light on the fundamentab <^ char- 
acter. 

Before you write, then, first define your hero, find his type 
nnd his individuaUty, and then analyze his character to d^ 
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tennine liis descent, his intellectual interests, bis beliefs, hia 
friends, and his deeds. And remember that these are not 
in water-tight compartments, separated from each other, 
but that they fuse together to make the personality, to cre- 
ate the life-problem, and to answer it. 

The Um of Events in the Life 
Dramatic biograpl^ is almost wholly the moving events 
of life. The evil of dieap Sctioa is partly that it will be 
nothing but events, that only dust will be raised, no meaning 
found. Expository biography may err in the <^posite direc- 
tion and exclude tJie "moving show," become only abstract 
analysis and definition. You must guard against this, be- 
cause absence of events both comphcates the writer's task 
and makes his success with the reader more problematic. 
Moreover, since so largely the positive personality of the 
hero will express itself in action, since largely through events 
we shall discover what the life-problem is and especially how 
it is met, to omit the flow of events is to lame the interpreta- 
tion. All readers, it is well to remember, have the child's 
desire for more than mere information about the machine; 
they wish to "see it go." The vitality of fiction b always 
increased by dramatic presentation. Since you have a real 
character to make vital, bring to your writing the devices 
that make characters real. Carlyle • well characterizes the 
denatured style of treating living beings: 

lltoee modem Narrations, ot the I%ilosophic kind, where "Hii- 
losophy, teaching by Experience," haa to sit like owl on housetop, 
aemtg nothing, vndertUmding nothing, uttering only, with solem- 
nity mou^, her perpetual and most weansome hoo-hoo: — what 
hope have we, except the for the most part fallacious one of gain- 
ing some acquaintance with our fellow-creatures, though dead and 
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vanished, yet dear to us; how they got along in those old days, 
fufferiug and doing; to what extent, and under what circumstancea, 
they resisted the Devil and triumphed over him, or stniclc their 
colors to him, and were trodden under foot by him; how, in 8hort> 
the perennial Battle went, which men name Life, which we also in 
these new days, with indifferent fortune have to fight, and must 
bequeath to our sons and grandsons to go on fighting. . . . 

a. Chaiee of Events 
The question at once arises, what events shah the writer 
select? The total course is mapped for you: there ia the 
pedigree, there the birth, and finally there the funeral. These 
are inescapable. Just so, for most heroes, marriage. But 
to choose only those facts that are common to all, to make 
your bero do only the conventionally unavoidable things, 
will leave him without personality. The question is, what 
did he do that was peculiar to himself, what reaction to life 
did he alone, of all the myriads, make? It is true that moat 
men and women spend their time at their profession or ap- 
pointed task, whatever it may be, but what the reader cries 
for is how did they spend their time and energy? It is not 
sufficient that you tell your reader that Robert Fnuu la- 
bored at his profession of music. What you must do ia to 
show how, in poverty, which, but for the inexhaustible kind- 
ness of Liszt, would have been unrelieved, with total deaf- 
ness upon Mm, with his musician's-fingers twisted and use- 
less with paralysis, and with only slight recognition from the 
world for his efforts, he quite beautifully subordinated his 
own personality for the sake of his art and for years labored 
in unremunerative love at the unwritten harmonies of Bach 
and Handel that the public might have complete realiza- 
tion of the otherwise crippled productions. When you tell 
that, your reader will understand Robert Franz, not merely a 
somebody. Choose, then, the events that all share in com- 
mon if they are of value in giving a framework for your nar- 
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Tstive presentation, but especially choose those events that 
in their nature illuminate the personahty and complement 
your analysis. 

We think of events as being public. There is also the 
hero's private life. Often, especially with the more humble 
heroes, the home life is more important than the public deeds, 
brings out more clearly the real mas than any amount (rf 
marching in the market place or discussing in the public 
square. The incident related of Robert E. Lee when he was 
President of Washington College is more revealing, almost, 
of his greatness of heart than a far more important deed of 
the great General. When a sophomore to whom Lee had 
recommended more intense application to work, with the 
warning of possible failure, remarked, "But, General, you 
failed," Lee quietly replied, "I hope that you may be more 
fortunate than I." To neglect either public or private life 
makes the biography less valuable; light upon the person- 
^ty from whatever honest source is to be eagerly sought. 

b. Bdation of Evenia to PeraonalUy 
With your choice made, you yet face the difficulty of unit- 
ing events and personality. It is not that you have paralld 
lines, one of action and one of character; the two lines join 
and become one. You have the choice of observing the 
personality through tie medium of events, or events through 
the medium of personality. Of the two. the latter is to be 
preferred. To understand tiie personality we need to know 
whether it controls and directs events, or merely receives 
them. Into every life a large measure of chance enters. 
Does the personality merely receive the events, or does it 
master chance? Suppose that the following analy^' of 
two widely different characters is correct, just: 

Mozart — grace, liberty, certainty, freedom, and precision of 
style, and exquisite and aristocratic beauty, serenity of soul, the 

> Amid'i JoynuJ. 
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health and talent of the master, both on a level with hia genius; 
BeetboToi — more pathetic, more pasaionate, more torn with feel- 
ing, more intricate, more profound, less perfect, more the slave of 
his g^us, more carried away by his fancy or his passion, more 
moving, and more sublime than Mozart. . . . One is serene, the 
other serious. . . . The first is strmger than destiny, because he 
takes life less profoundly; the sectHid is less strong, because he has 
daied to measure himself agfunst deeper sorrows. ... In Mozart 
thebalance of the whofe b perfect, and art triumphs; in Beethoven 
feding governs everything and emotion troubles his art in propor- 
tion as it deepois it. 

Now we know that Mozart's attitude toward patrons was 
Bweetly deferential and graceful, whereas Beethoven rushed 
into the courtyard ot his patron Prince Lobkowitz, shouting, 
"Lobkowitz donkey! Lobkowitz donkey!!" and when, in 
the company of Goethe, he once met an archduke, though 
Goethe made a profound bow with bored head, Beethoven 
reached up, jammed his hat down tighter upon his head, 
and, rigidly erect, stalked by without recognition of nmk. 
These actions of Beethoven are emotionally tempestuous. 
We have our choice of interpreting them as resulting from his 
personality or of determining hia personality as revealed by 
the deeds. In general it is better to view deeds and events in 
the light of personality. 

c. Relation to Society and Times 
Events happen to more than the hero alone; he is a mem- 
ber of society. It is necessary, therefore, to link the events of 
his life to the current of hia times, to fit him into the back- 
ground against which his life was played. How was he 
affected, what influence did he exert, what offices or posi- 
tions of trust did he hold? Often, of course, estimate of the 
personality will be considerably determined by his relations 
with his contemporaries. You need to bear two cautions 
in mind: first, not to misjudge a man because moral ot sodal 
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standards have shifted since his times; and second, not to 
introduce so much matter about his relationships as to ob- 
scure the outlines of his personality or as to relegate him to 
less than the chief position. Imaginative sympathy will be 
sufficient to prevent the first. If you really look through 
your hero's eyes at the life that he saw, with his standards in 
mind, thou^ you may have to condemn his attitude from a 
more modem point of view, you will be able to see that his 
deeds are quite comprehensible, that perhaps, had you been 
in his place, you would have acted likewise. We no longer 
decorate important bridges with the heads of criminals set 
on pikes, as our ancestors did, nor do we bum supposed 
witches. But though we condemn Edward the First of 
England for the one and the Salem Puritans for the other, 
we can still love both Edward and the Puritans — if we have 
imaginative sympathy. The second caution requires simply 
that you make your hero dominate the scene. Now this is 
not an easy task when you are reviewing , in many pa^es, the 
gorgeous pageant of an age. We can easily ima^ne that if 
Parr had written the Life of Johnson which he said would 
have been so much superior to that by Boswell, and had in- 
cluded the threatened "view of the literature of Europe," 
the poor old hero would have been roughly jostled away 
bdtind the furniture. Mr. Barrett Wendell pmd Carlyle a 
tribute of the highest kind in writing of his Frederii^ Vte 
Great: 

Sudi a mass (rf living facts — for somehow Cariyle never lets a 
tact lade life — I had never seen flung together before; and yet the 
one duef imjnresdcai I brought away from the book was that to a 
degree rare in even small ones it possessed as a whole the great trait 
of unity. lii cme's memoiy, each tact by and by fell into its own 
place; the chid ones stood out; the \esatx sank back into a ccmfused 
but not inextricable mass of throbbing vitality. And frcon it all 
onerged more and more clearly the one central Bgure who gave his 
name to the iritole — I^edaick of n^isua. It was as the? bore 
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on him from all quartos of time and space, and a> he reacted on 
them far and wide, that all these events and «U tbese people were 
brought back out of their dusty graves to live again.' 

Make your hero stand near the footlights, then, and 
take care that he be not in the shadows of the wings. 

d. BJutorical Valve of Epents 
From a purely rhetorical point of view the inclusion of the 
events in the hero's life is important because it offers a useful 
structural scheme for the wriUng, the chronological order. 
The exact succession of events need not be followed, surely; 
sometimes the intended effect will demand a reversal of 
actual order, but the relation in time will be found valuable 
for showing the growth of personality, of intellectual grasp, 
of influence upon the world. Do not, then, ne^ect the ac- 
tive life of your hero. By presenting it you will find the 
task of composition lightened, you will help to establish the 
personality, and you will give to the writing the dramatic 
vitality that is so much desired by the reader. 

The Problem of Telling the Troth 
However imaginatively sympathetic you may be in inter- 
preting your hero, however carefully you may try to find his 
life-problem, and however well you may attempt to define 
and an^ze his personality, you will be confronted with one 
almost insuperable problem — how to tell the truth. In no 
form of ^position is this problem more difficult. For we 
are m<XK moved by human personality than by anything else, 
more "drawn to" a perscm than to a machine, more affected 
by the comparatively parallel problem of another human 
bemg than by the inanimate existence of wood and steel. 
Long obserration and study of our heroes seems (^ten to 
make us even less fitted to estimate their worth, for we reach 
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tlie state of companionsliip with them where we resent any 
fact that does not tally with our formed judgment, and are 
tempted to exclude it. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford divides 
biographers into " those who think they are impartial and 
those who know th^ are not." Partiality operates, of 
course, both for and against personalities. To quote Mr. 
Bradford again, "Gardiner, for all his fairness, obviously 
praises the Puritans because they were Puritans, the Cava- 
liers although they were Cavaliers." Adulation and dam- 
nation are the lo^^cal extremes which result from a too oper- 
ative blind spot on the retina of judgment. You must 
remember and cling to the fact that no man is perfect and 
no man wholly bad. Much as Boswell loved Johnson he 
had the good sense to write, of his biography, "And he will 
be seen as he really was. for I prt^eas to write, not his 
panegyric, which must be all praise, but his Life; which, 
great and good as he was, must not be supposed to be en- 
tirely perfect." George Washington has terribly sufEered 
in the esUmates of later times because of the desire to make 
him perfect. The true expository biographer will conceal 
nothing that is significant, whether he wishes, in spite of 
himself, perhaps, that it did not exist. 

The best cure for the errors of falsity from over-love or 
over-condemnation is still sane ima^native sympathy. 
Stevenson made perhaps the greatest personal triumph in 
his portraiture when he drew Weir of Hermiston, the dour 
old "hanging judge" who so outraged by his life all the au- 
thor's feelings and is yet so presented that the reader loves 
him despite his inhumanity, really perceives that an honest, 
even if tough, heart beat in his breast. Another safeguard 
is absence of desire to make rhetorical eSect. An aureole 
is picturesque, horns and hoofs add piquancy; the hand 
itches to deck the hero as saint or to fit him out as devil. 
But you must subordinate any such cheap desire, must write 
vith_the restraint that comes from seeing your hero steady 
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and seeing him whole. Balance is the golden word. " Tlis 
thing is tnie." wrote Emerson, "but that is also true." The 
vulgarity of the superlatives cJ political campaigns has do 
place in your pages. 

This imaginatively sympathetic attitude must not rely on 
itself alone, but must employ the other safeguard against 
untruth, must passionately pursue facts, and facts, and still 
facts to make the conception of the hero complete and to 
Ipve the writing that so much desired quality of fullness. 
Ihe very greatest caie is necessary to determine what facts 
are true and what are falladous. You are largely at the 
mercy of your second or third or tenth-hand sources whrai 
you write of historical characters. When your hero is a 
living person you must challenge the report of your own 
senses and general experi^ice lest you admit what is false 
or omit what is agnificant. 

The Danger t^ Blakhig a " Lessoa " 
And when you have assembled all your facts, and have 
determined upon your interpretation of the hero, take the 
greatest caution that you do not try to make the life a "les- 
son." FresumaliJy a child never more earnestly desires to 
comnut murder than when some little Willie or Suae has 
been held up as a model. If Willie and Susie escape with 
only kicked shins, they may count luck benevolent. Your 
duty is to understand and love, not to preach about the 
character. You are to give us an estimate of the great ad- 
venture of this person throu^ life, and leave to us to make 
the moral, if any is to be made. If the life has a message, 
the reader will catch it; if it has not, silence is virtuous. 

The Rhetorical Form 

Finally, the rhetorical problem of forming your material 

pcesents itself, first of all do not forget that aQ the charms 
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of style of which you are capable should be mimmoned to 
your ud. Since you deal with the fasdnating subject of 
human personality your writing should not be dull. All too 
many biographical essays begin stupidly. When a first 
sentence reads, " Augustine was bom at Tagaste. new Car- 
thage (about forty miles south of it), North AMca, Novem- 
ber 13, A.D. 354, seven years after the birth of Chrysostom," 
a reader hardly finds a warmly inviting gleam in the writer*a 
eye; he continues to read only if he brought determinatJon 
with him. But when Mr, Charles Whibley begins, of Cap* 
tain Hind, "James Hind, the Master Thief of England, the 
fearless Captain of the Highway, was bom at Chipping tiot- 
ton in 1618"; or of Haggart, "David Haggart was bom at 
Canonmills, with no richer birthri^t than thievi^ fingers 
and a l^t hand of surpassing activity"; ta of Sir Thomas 
Ovo'bury, "Thomas Overbury, whose haggard ghost still 
walks in the secret places tA the Tower, was bom a squire's 
son, in 1581," — when he uses such sentences to introduce 
the hero to the reader, the ejaciilatory "Eh?" takes voice 
and the reader canters down the new delightful lane where 
a fingM* beckons. Whether you use anecdote, or quotation, 
or important fact, or statement of birth, or description, let 
your beginning invite and not dismay. 

The chief structural problem is, without doubt, to fuse 
the analyzed elements of deeds and friends and interests and 
others into one organic whole. If you use the chronolo^cal 
sequence of events, which has akeady been discussed, low- 
ing how esch event or group <^ events indicates the charac- 
ter, you will have an easily followed plan. Such a plan, or 
that of treating the whole life from the point of view of the 
central, controlling motive, is the ideal method. If you 
choose to unify the whole by showing how events, Mends, 
interests of various kinds, and the other manifestations of 
the hero's lifcall establish the cmtral motive, you will have 
a more difficult, though more elastic form. With this i^ao 
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you can distribute the details in the points where they wilJ be 
of most valuei can, For example, indicate a change in the 
hero's nature by approaching through an event, a friendship, 
a turning of tastes in reading or in general interests. The 
difficulty here lies in the tendency toward such dispersion of 
details as to destroy unity even though to gain this is the 
chief intention. In the face of this difficulty you may use 
s third method, which is likely to be less pleasing, less ar- 
tistic, but more easily applied. You can divide your ma- 
terial under the headings "events," "faiends," "heredity," 
"interests," and then can treat each group, by itself, from 
the central point of view. This is a useful method, and in 
complicated lives it is sometimes the only method that is 
reasonaUy easy to handle. Closely similar to this method 
is that of dividing your material under the headings of the 
ways in which your hero affected his times, the ways in 
which he was known. Thus you might treat (^ the reputa- 
tion as converser, as organize, as Hterary man, as public 
servant, as friend of the poor, or whatever heading your 
hero's life affords. 

Whatever method you may empl<^, you should rememb^ 
that a human life does not appear in sq>ar8te, distinct 
phases, that a man does not seem to be now this, now 
that, but rather all detmls, of whatev^ nature, mingle and 
fuse into a unit, however complicated it may be. You should 
attempt, then, to make one main thread, of however many 
colors it may be woven, rather than a s^es of paralld 
threads. Note how Thackeray neatiy unites various phases 
and forms of interest in Gioldsmith's life,* so neatly that as 
you casually read you are not aware of the diversity of mate- 
rial — though it is there — but think rather of the total effect. 

If, then, you assume the attitude of imaginative sympathy, 
and study your hero until you know what his particular life- 
problem was, what his type and vhat his individuality, and 
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with love and yet restraint make your estimatei aiming at 
truth to character and to facts of his lifci you will produce 
writing that will be more than a mere scholar's document, 
writing that will warm the heart of your reader to a new 
personality and will be a biend <^ a winter evening fireside. 

OUTER GOLDSMITH > 

"Jet A sur cette boule, 
, I^d, chftif et Muffranti 

fitouff^ datia la fotile, 
Faute d'etre uset grand; 

"Udb plainte tondiaiita 
D« ma boncJie iwtit 
Le boD Dieu mc dit: Quuitt^ 
Cluuite, panvie petit. 

"Chanter, on je m'abuse, 
Ett ma ttche id-bas. 
Tous cenx qu'vnn j'amiu^ 
Ne m'aimmMit-ili pas?" 

In these chamung lines of B^ranger,* ooe m^ fancy described Hie 
career, tlie sufFering, the genius, the gentle nature of Goldsmith, and 
the esteem in which we hold him. Who of the mtlliotu whom he has 
amused does n't love lum? To be the most beloved of English 
writers, what a title that is for a mani A wild youth, wayward, 
but full (rf tenderness and affection, quits the country village where 
his bc^hood has been passed in happy musing, in Idle shelter, in 
fond longing to see tbe great world out c^ doOTS, and achieve fame 
and fortune; and after years of dire struggle and neglect and pov- 
erty, his heart turning back as fondly to his native place as it had 
longed eagerly for change when sheltered there, he writes a book 
and a poem, full of the recollections and feelings of home; he paints 
the friends and scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wake- 
field with remembrances of LUsoy. Wander he must, but he car- 
ries away a home-relic with him, and dies with it on his breast. 
His nature is truant; in repose it longs lea change, — as on the 
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Joumey it UxJIa back for friends and quiet. He pawes to-day in 
tniilding an air-castle for to-morrow, or in writing yesterday's 
elegy; and he would flf away this hour, but that a cage and 
necessity keep him. What is the charm of his vase, of his st^e 
and humor? — his sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, his soft 
smile.histremulousBympathy.tlieweaknesswhichheowus? Your 
love for him is half pity. You come hot and tired from the day's 
battle, and this sweet minstrel sings to you. Who could harm the 
kind vagrant harperP Wh<»n did he ever hurt? He carries-no 
weapon save the harp on which he plays to you and with whicji 
he delights great and humble, young and old, the capt^ns in the 
toits or the soldiers round the fire, or the women and children in the 
villages, at whose porches he stops and sings his simple songs cl 
love and beauty. With that sweet story of "The Vicar of Wake- 
field" he has foimd entry into every castle and hamlet in Europe. 
Not one of us, however busy or hard, but once or twice in our lives 
has passed on evaiing with him, and undergone the charm of his 
delightful music 

Goldsmith's father was no doubt the good Doctor Primrose, 
whom we all of us know. Swift was yet alive, when the litde 
(Hiver was bom at Pallas, cw Fallasmore, in the county of Longford, 
in Ireland. Id 1780, two years after the child's birth, Charies 
Goldsmith removed his family to Ijasoy, in the county Westmeath, 
that sweet "Auburn" which every person who hears me has seal 
in fant^. Here the kind parson brought up bis eight cbildroi; 
and loving all the world, as his son says, fancied all the world loved 
him. He had a crowd of poor dependants besides those hungrjr 
children. He kept an open table, round which sat flatterers and 
poor friends, who laughed at the honest rector's many jokes, and 
ate the produce of his seventy acres of farm. Those who have seen 
bh Irish house in the [vesent day can fancy that one at I^ssoy. The 
old beggar still has his allotted corner by the kitchen turf; the 
maimed old soldier still gets his potatoes and buttermilk; the poor 
cottier still asks his honor's charity and prays God bless his rever- 
ence for the sixpence; the ragged pmsioner still takes his place by 
right of sufferance. There's sUll a crowd in the kitcluai, and a 
crowd round the parlor table; profusion, confusicm, WiTiHin»m 
poverty. Zf an T riflhinii.ii comes to London to mnl"' his tosUiiko, 
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lie has a half-dozen of Irish defendants who take a percentage of 
his earnings. The good Charles Goldamith left but httle provision 
for his hungry Tace when death sununoned him; and one of his 
daughters being engaged to a Squire of rather superior dignity, 
Charles Goldsmith impoverished the rest of his family to provide 
the girl with a dowry. 

The small-^toz, w}uch scourged all Europe at that lime, and 
ravaged tlie rosea off the dieeks of half the world, fell foul of poor 
little. Oliver's face when the child was dght years old, and left him 
scarred and disfigured for bis life. An old woman in his father's 
village taught him his letters, and immounced him a dunce. 
Paddy Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, then took him in hand; 
and from Faddy Byrne he was Izansmctted to a clergyman at 
Elphin. When a child was sent to school, in those days, the daaaic 
phrase was that he was placed under Mr. So-aod-So's/eruZe. Foc» 
little ancestors! it is hard to think bow ruthleaaly you were birched, 
and how much of needless whipping and tears our small forefathexs 
had to undergo! A relative — kind Uncle Contarine — took the 
main charge of little Noll; who went through his school-d^rs 
righteously doimg aa UtHe woik as be could, robbing orchards, play- 
ing at ball, and making bis poc^et-mon^ fly about whenevn for- 
tune sent it to him. Everybody knows the story of that famous 
"Mistake of a Night," when the young schodboy, provided with a 
guinea and a nag. rode up to the " best house " in Ardagh, called for 
the landlord's company over a battle (^ wine at auppv, and fttf a 
hot cake for breakfast in the morning, — and found, when he asked 
for the bill, that the best house was Squire Featherstone's, and not 
the inn for which he mistocA it. Who does not know every Btory 
about Goldsmith? That b a delightful and fantastic picture of the 
child dancing and capmng about in the Utchen at home, when the 
old fiddler gibed at him for his ugliness, and called him ^^p; and 
little NoU made his repartee oil — 

"Heralds prodaim akud this BBring: 
See ISaofi itanring and his monkey pbying." 

One can fancy a queer, pitiful look ctf humor and appeal upon 
that little scarred face, the funny little dancing figure, the funny 
little Iwogue. In bis life and writings, which ar« the honest eq»ca- 
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non of h, he is coiuUntly bewtuling that homely face and pnaon; 
anoD he surveys them in the glass ruefully, and presoitly assumes 
the most comical dignity. He likes to deck out his litUe person in 
spl^idor and fine colors. He presented himself to be examined for 
ordination in a pair td scarlet breeches, and said honestly that be 
did not like to go into the Church because he was fcmd of colored 
dotbes. When he tried to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or 
by crook a black, velvet suit, and looked as big and as grand as he 
could, and kqrt his hat over a patch on the old coat. In better 
days he bloomed out in plum-color, in blue silk, and in new velvet. 
Tor some of those splendors the heirs and assignees of Mr, Filby, the 
tjulcff, have never been paid to this day; periiaps the kind tailor and 
his creditor have met and settled their little account in Hades. 

They showed until lately a wmdow at Trinity CoU^e, Dublin, 
cm which the name of 0. Qold*mith was engraved with a diamond. 
Whose diamond was it? Not the young wear's, who made but a 
poor figure in that place of learnin g . He was idle, penniless, and 
fond of jJeasure; he learned his way early to the pawn-brokar's 
shc^. He wrote ballads, they say, for the street-ungers, who paid 
h"n a crown for bis poem ; and his pleasure was to steal out at night 
and hear the verses sung. He was chastised by his tutor for giving 
a dance in his rotaaa, and tocdc the box on the ear so much to heart 
that he packed up his all, pawned his boc^ and little pn^>erty, and 
disappeared from coU^e and family. He said he intended to go 
to America; but when his mcoiey was v>ent, the young prodi^ 
came home mefuDy, and the good folks there killed their calf ^t 
was but a lean one) and welcmned him badb 

After o^^e he hung about his mother's house, and lived fw some 
years the life of a buckeen, — passed a mcmth with this relatitm 
and that, a year with one patnm, and a great deal of time at the 
public-house. Tired of this life, it was resolved that he should go to 
London, and study at the Temple ; but he got no farther on the road 
to London and the wooback than Dublin, where he gambled away 
the fifty pounds given him for his outfit, and whence he retiuned 
io the indefatigable forgiveness of home. Then he determined to 
be a doctor, and Uncle Contarine helped him to a couple cf years 
at Edinburgh. Th«i from Edinburgh he felt that he oi^t to hear 
the famous prtJeaaors ot Leyden and Paris, and wrote most amus- 
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ing pompous letters to liia uncle atxtut the great Farbeim, Du Petit, 
and Duhamel du Monceaui whose lectures he proposed to follow. 
n Uncle Contarine beUeved those letters; if Oliver's mother be- 
lieved th&t storr whieh the youth rdated, of his going to Cork 
with the purpose of embarking for America, of his having paid 
his passenger money and having sent hia kit on board, of the anony- 
mous eaptaiu siuling away with Oliver's valuable luggage in a 
namdess ship, never to returu, — if Unele Contarine and the moth^ 
at Ballymahon believed his stories, they must have been a very 
limple pair, as it was a very simple rogue indeed who cheated 
them. When the lad, after foiling in his clerical eraminatitHia, after 
failing m his plan for studying the law, took leave of these projects 
and of his parents and set out for Edinburgh, he saw mother and 
uncle, and lazy Ballymahon, and green native turf and sparling 
river for the last time. He was never to look on Old Ireland more, 
and only in fancy revisit her. 

"Sat me not destined nich ddigfata to ahate. 
My prime of life in wandning spent and care, 
Impelled, with iteps unceaaing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view 
Tliat like the circle boimding earth and ilde* 
Allures from far, yet. aa I follow, files; 
My fortune leada to traverse lealmi alone. 
And find DO Epat, of all the world my own." 

I spoke in a former lecture of tliat high courage which enabled 
fielding, in spite of disease, remorse, and poverty, always to retMn 
a cheerful spirit and to keep his manly baievdence and love of 
truth intact, — as if these treasures had been confided to him for 
the public benefit, and he was accountable to posterity for their 
honorable employ; and a constancy equally happy and admirable 
I think was shown by Goldsmith, whose sweet and friendly nature 
bloomed kindly always in the midst of a life's storm and r^n and 
bitter weather. The poor fdlow was never so fiiendless but he 
could befriend some one; never so pinched and wretched but he 
could give of his crust, and speak his word of compassion. If he had 
but his flute left, he could give that, and make the children ha^^y 
in the dreary London court. He could give tile coab in that queer 
GoslrScuttle we read of to hia neighbor; he could give aw^ hia 
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blankets in coDege to the poor widow, and wann hinudf as he best 
might in the feathers; he could pawn his coat, to save his landitKtl 
from jail. Whea he was a school-usher he sprait his eanungs in 
treats for the boys, and the good-natured Bchoolmaater's wife said 
justlj' that she ought to keep Mr. Goldsmith's money as well as the 
young gentlanen's. When he met his pupils in later life, nothing 
would satisfy the Doctor but he must treat them still, "Have you 
seal the print of me after Sir Joshua Reynolds? " he asked of one of 
his <^ pupils. "Notseeuit! Notboughtit! Sure, Jack, if your 
picture had been published, I'd not have been without it half-an- 
hour." His purse and his heart were everybody's, and his fri^id's 
as much as his own. Whoi he was at the height of his reputation, 
and the Ear] of Northumberland, going as Lord Lieutenant to Ire- 
land, asked if he could be of any service to Doctor Goldsmith, Gold* 
smith recommended his brother and sot himsdf to the great man. 
"My patrons," he gallantly said, "are the booksellers, and I want 
no others." Hard patrons they were, and hard work he did; but 
he did not complain much. If in his early writings some bitter 
words escaped him, some allusions to ne^ect and poverty, he with- 
drew these expressions when his Works were r^ublished, and bet- 
ter days seemed to open for him; and he did not dare to com[dun 
that prints and puUisher had overiooked his merit cff left him 
poor, l^e Court's face was turned hmn honest Oliver; the Court 
patronized Beattie. The fashion did not shine on him; fashion 
adored Stone; fashion pronounced Kelly to be the great writer of 
txanedy of his day. A tittle — not ill-humor — but plaintiveness 
— a little betray^ ol wounded pride which he showed raid«B him 
not the less amiaUe. The author of the Viear cif Wakefield had a 
right to protest when Newbery kept back the manuscript for two 
years; had a right to be a little peevish with Sterne, — a little 
angry when Colman's actors declined their parts in his delightful 
comedy, when the manager refused to have a scene painted for 
it and pronounced its damnation before hearing. He had not the 
great public with him; but he bad the noble Johnstm and the ad- 
mirable Reynolds and the great Gibbon and the great Burke and 
the great Fox, — friends and admirers illustrious indeed, as fa- 
mous as those who, fifty years before, sat round Pope's table. 
Nobody knows, and I dare say Goldsmith's buoyant tempa kept 
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BO account of, all the paiiu which he endured during the e&riy 
period of hia literary career. Should any man of letters in our day 
have to bear up against such. Heaven grant he may come out of the 
p^iod of misfortune with such a pure, kind heart as that which 
Goldsmith obstinately bore in his breast! The insults to which he 
had to submit were shocking to read of, — slander, ccmtumely, 
vulgar satire, tmital malignity, perverting his commonest motives 
and actitns. He had his share of these; and one's anger is roused 
at reading d them, as it is at seeing a woman insulted or a diilcl 
assaulted, at the notion that a creature so very gentle and weak, 
and full of lovei should have to suffer so. And he had worse tban 
insult to undergo, — to own to fault, and deprecate the anger of 
ruffians. Thwe is a letta" of his extaDt to one Griffiths, a bookseller, 
io which poor Goldsmith is forced to confess that certain books aoA 
by Griffiths are in the hands of a friend from whom Goldsmith had 
been forced to Ikhtow money. "He was wild, sir," Johnson said, 
q>esking of Gcddsmith to Boswdl, with his great, wise benevolence 
and noble mercifulness of heart, — "Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir; 
but he is no more." Ahl if we pity the good and weak man who 
suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gently with him from whom 
misery exttnts not only tears but shame; let us think humbly and 
charitably of the human nature that suffers so sadly and falls so 
low. Whose turn may it be to-morrow? What weak heart, con- 
fident before trial, may not succumb under temptatkni invincible? 
Cover the good man who has been vanquished, — cover his face 
and pass Ml. 

For the last half-dozen years of his life Gc4dsmith was far re- 
moved from the pressure of any ignoble necessity, and in the receipt, 
indeed, of a pretty large income from the booksellers, his patrons. 
Had he hved but a few years more, his public fame would have been 
as great as his private reputaticm, and he might have enjoyed alive 
part of that esteem which his country has ever since paid to the 
vivid and versatile genius who has touched on almost every subject 
of hterature, and touched nothing that he did not adom. Except 
in rare instances, a man is known in our profession and esteemed 
as a skilful workman years before the lucky hit which trebles his 
usual gains, and stamps him a popular author. In the strength 
of his age and the dawn ot his reputation, having for backcxs aod 
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friends the most illiutrioiu litem? moi of his time, fame and 
prosperity might have been in store for Goldsmith had fate so 
willed it, and at forty-six had not sudden disease taken him off. I 
lay prosperity rather than competence; for it is probable tiiat no 
sum could have put order into his affairs, or sufSccd tor his irr^ 
claimable habits of dissipation. It must be remembered that he 
owed £2000 when he died. "Was ever poet," Johnson askedt 
"bo trusted before?" As has been the case with many another 
good fdlow of his nation, his life was tracked and his substancv 
wasted by crowds of hungry bc^tgars and lazy dependents. If 
they came at a lucky time (and be sure they knew his affairs betta 
than he did himself, and watched his pay-day), he gave them of his 
money; if they begged on onpty-purse day, he gave them his 
promissory bills, or he treated than to a tavern where be had credit* 
or he obliged them with an ord^ upon honest Mr. FUby toe coats, — 
for which he paid as long as he could earn, and until the shears of 
Filby w«e to cut for him no more. Staggering under a load <rf 
debt and labor; tracked by bailiffs and reproachfid creditors; run- 
ning from a hundred poor dependents, whose appealing looks were 
periiaps the hardest of all pains for htm to bear; devising fevered 
plans for the morrow, new histories, new comedies, all sorts of new 
literary schemes; flying from all these into seclusion, and out of 
seclusion into pleasure, — at last, at five-and-forty death seised 
him and closed his career. 

Hie younger Colman has left a touching reminiscence of him: 
"I was only five years old," be s^s, "when Goldsmith took me 
on his knee oat evenh^ whilst he was drinking coffee with my 
father, and began to play with me. — which amiable act I returned, 
with the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him a veiy smart 
slap on the face ; it must have been a tingler, tor it left the marks of 
my spiteful paw on his cheek. This infantile outrage was followed 
by summary justice, and I was locked up by my indignant father 
in an adjoining room to undergo solitary imprisonment in the dark. 
Here I began to howl and scream moat abominably, which was no 
bad step toward my liberation, since those who were not inched 
to pity me might be likely to set me free for the purpoee of abating a 
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"At length a generous friend appeared to extricate me Eroni 
leopaidy; and that generous friend was no other than the man I 
had BO wantonly molested by assault and battery. It was the 
tender-hearted Doctor himself, with a lighted candle in his hand 
and a smile upon his countenance, which was still partially red 
horn the effects of my petulance. I sulked and sobbed as he fondled 
and soothed, till I began to brighten. Goldsmith seized the pro- 
pitious moment of returning good-humor, when he put down the 
candle and b^an to conjure. He placed three hats, which h^>- 
pened to be in the room, and a shilling under each : the shillings, ho 
told me, were England, France, and Spain. 'Hey, presto cocka- 
lorum I ' cried the Doctor; and lo, on uncovering the shillings, whicJi 
had been dispersed each beneath a separate hat, they were all 
found congr^ated uadei one! I was no politician at five years 
old, and therefore might not have wondered at the sudden levolu- 
tioD which brought England, France, and Spain all under one 
crown; but as also I was no conjuror, it amazed me beyond meaa- 
me. . . . Yraia that time, whenever the Doctor came to visit my 
father, 'I plucked hia gown to share the good man's smile;' a game 
at romps constantly ensued, and we were always cordial friends 
and merry playfellows. Our unequal companionship varied some- 
what as to sports as I grew older; but it did not last long : my senior 
playmat« died in his forty-fifth year, when I had attained my 
eleventh. ... Id all the numerous accounts of his virtues and 
foibles, his genius and absurdities, hia knowledge of nature and 
Ignorance of the woild, his 'compasuon tor another's woes' waa 
always predominant; and my trivial story of his humoring a fro- 
ward child woghs but as a feath« in the recorded scale of hia 
btaievolence." 

Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain, if you like, — but merd- 
tul, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. He passes out of our 
life, and goes to render his account beyond it. Think of the poor 
pensbners weeping at his grave; thinkof the noble spirits that ad- 
mired and deplored him; think of the ri^teous pen that wrote bis 
epitaph, and of the wonderful and imanunous response of affection 
with which the world has paid back the love he gave it. His humor 
delighting us still, his song fresh and beautiful as when he first 
diarmed with it, his words in all our mouths, his very weaknesses 
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beloved and funiliBT, — his benevolent spirit aeenu still to smile 
upoo us, to do gentle IdndneBseB, to succor with sweet charity; to 
soothe, caress, and forgive; to plead with the fortunate for the un- 
happy and the poor. 



I. lilt the dad qualities that you find in Bome historic fifpire, sodi ■• 
CNiver Cromwell, Louis XIV, Alexander Hamilton. Then make a 
dmnobgical list ot the dates in the life. Compare the two tiat« and 
determijM how many members of the second list need to be included to 
wcuik» an expository account intelligible. Do you find other memboa 
which, though not really necessary, ore «o interesting as to be worth 
induding? Can you establish any final general law about the relation 
of dates and qualities? Make the same experiment upon the life of 
some one of your acquaintances. 
jQ. What was the character of Midad Hencfaard, the diief figme in 
Thomas Hardy's novel Tlu Mayor cf Ca^erbridge, that enabled him to 
write the fallowing as his epitaph? On the bans of the epit^ih write 
a life of Mif^ha^ HencdkonL 

Midiad HeiuAarfi WiB 
That Elisabeth — Jane Farfrae be not told of my death, or 
made to grieve on account of me. 
& that I be not hury'd in consecrated ground. 
& that no sexton be asked to toll the beO. 
& that nobody is wished to see my dead body. 
& that no mumers walk bdund me at my funer^ 
ft that no flours be planted on my grave. 
ft that no man remembec me. 
To this I pat my name. 

Midioel Hencbaid. 

m. Write an obituary notice ol an acquaintance <rf yours; of the politieal 
"boss" of your town, county, state; of Atnaham lincoln; of Ulyssea 
S. Grant bef<He he awoke to his opportunities, in the Civil War, and 
another of him at the time of his death; of Theodore Roosevelt before 
he formed the Progressive Party and another of him after the election 
of 1016. Try in each case to ^ve the reader a knowledge of the char- 
acter and of the eventJi in the lite. 

IV. How much ba»s have you for making an estimate of the people of 
whom the f (blowing were said, if you limit your knowledge to the 
remaifc? 
1. "To know h«r was a liberal education." 
S. "He was the faomdiest man that came up Man IVoy." 
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S. "No man erer came out of his pitaence without bong bisrer 

titan wbm he went in." 
4 "He nercT aaid a stupid thing and never did a wise ttaa." 
5. "He was a very pofect gentle knight" 

0. "I never knew I^ to do a mean act." 

What condiuion do you draw aa to the usefulnew <A gmeral 
Kmariu about character? 
V. What relation do you find between persoualit? and character? On 
which can you more surely depend for mating a juflteatimate? Which 
do contemporaries of a subject tor biography luutUly empbaaice? 
VI. Explain how the mistake wea possible by which Daniel Wdister's 
celebrated Seeenik of Marek Speech was intopreted at the time of 
delivery u a betrayal ol Webster's prindplea, although later it was 
r^arded ae a ipeech of leal integrity. 
Vil. Explain bow a man like Thomas JeBtteoa can be regarded by many 
as a great statesman and by otben, audi aa Mn, Gertrude Atherton 
for example, as a disgUBtin^y vulgar person, almost a raacol. What 
li^t does your explanatitm throw uptm the duties and dangers of 

writing biography? 

Vlll. What Ij^ do the foSowiiig remarks throw uptm the speakers? 
How mucb juBtificatioD would you fed in unng the remariu as 
basis for biogn^hical estimate? 

1. "I would rather be ri^t than Freaidentr' 
<. "The state? I am the statel " 

S. "Tbe public be damnedt" 

4. "If tbey appoint me street scavengra I will so dignify the office 

by dntdful scsvice that every one wiU damor for it." 

5. "Gentlenien, I am an unconacionable time a-dying." 

S. "Wben you find something that you sie ofrud to do, do it at 

7. "I never asked a favor of any man." 

8. "We have n't begun to fightl" 

IX. Make the outline for an expoatory biography of one of (he large 
figures of history, induding the important events and showing the 
rdations with contemporaries and the effect upon them. Then make 
a umilar outline for the bii^ntphy ot some ixHnparatively humUe 
penon of whom you know wbo has affected a more restricted grouf 
of contemporanea. Compare the two with a view to making thia 
statexoent: As tbe great man was to his large group, so the lesser man 
was to his smaller group. What light does this shed on the individual 
life without regard to station in society? 
X. Write a life of Napoleon from the point of view of Wellington, of 
Prince Mettemidi, of Louis Philippe; a life of Bobert Bums from 
tbe point of view ot a country paiaon. of Frangois Villon (suuposing 
that ^nilon knew Boms), of William Shakespeare; a lite ot Midiael 
Angdo tnta tbe point of view of an art student, of a hnmUe wor- 
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diipeT in St. Peter's; & life of BJchsrd Crolcer from tbe potnt of 
view at s ward bou, of a. widow who has received coal for jreara from 
Tunnuuiy Hall, of no old-time gentleman in New York City; k life 
of Andrew Carnegie from tlie point of view of a laborer in die sted 
milla, of a qiinster librarian in a small quiet town, of a college seniM 
who is a member of tbe I.W.W., of a bolder of shares in the steel 
ttust; a life of Edison from the point of view of on artist who prefers 
candles to electricitf > of a farmer's wife who no longer has to dean 
a multitude of lanqM; a life of Jane Addams from the point of viev 
of a political gangster, of a poor Italian woman whom Hiss Addams 
has befriended, of a college girl who has a vision of woman's larger 



XI. Write the life of a man who has just bem dected to some office of 
prominence, such as a seat in tbe st^e senate or perhaps to the na- 
tional house of represattatives, and who is expected by all his Mends 
and acquaintances to make a brilliant reciHd. Then write another (jt 
the same man who has ignominiously failed to meet expectations and 
who has oome bade to his home town with a ruined r^utatifm. IVy 
to take the point of view trf a person who does not know that the 
career is to fail, and then see how you will modify tbe whole account 
b tbe second life. 
Xn. What is the centrsl motive in Goldsmith's life as found by lliadufay? 
^w does he bring out bis conception of Goldsmith? Make an out- 
line of the artide in which you will list the various events in Gold- 
smith's life. Make another outline to ^ow wherdn the character 
and quality of the man are shown. Is enough given in each case 
lo make sufficient knowledge on the reader's part? Do you think 
that lliackeray overemphasiEea tbe sentimental appeal of Gold- 
smith's weaknesses and bis mellow kindness? Do you find any ele- 
mott of information about the man conspicuously lacking, as, for in- 
BtaDce. a statement of Goldsmith's frieudships, his effect upon his 
times, w his beliefs? Is thae any lack of itDaginative sympathy on 
the part at lliadunv? Suppose that an efficient busineaa man bad 
written tbe article, would Goldsmith's lack of responsibility have 
CK^ied M easilyF In the light of your answer to the preceding ques- 
tic» do you think that the article is really fair? 

Trmuiation qf B6nmger'i poem (page SSS) 

Cast upon this ball, plain, inngnificant and sufiering; choked in the 

Qowd, throu^ not b^g tall enough; my lips utter a piteous complaint. 

God says to me, "Sing, child, sing." To ung, or I mistake, is my task 

here bdow. Will not all those whom I thua amuse love mef 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE GATHERING OF MATEKIAX FOE WETTING 

Two niEun sources esist from which you can get the 
material for expository themes: books, mcludmg magazines 
and papers; and lectures or interviews of any kind. Li- 
braries differ greatly in the degree of convenience, and some 
lecturers are much more readily intelligible than others, 
and their lectures much more easily codified in notes. Even 
the most conveniently arranged library, with the most 
accommodating librarian, is rather formidable unless one 
knows the method of approach. And until one has thought 
out the problem of taking notes from lectures, even the most 
intelligible speaker presents great difficulties. Perhaps a few 
words here will be of some use in muiddling the mysteries. 

First of all a word needs to be said about the greatest slav- 
ery of modern times — slavery to the printed word. "I 
read it in a book!" is still for many people sufficient reason 
for believing anything, however untrue, iUogical, impossible 
it may be. It is well to remember that nearly everybody 
writes books and yet very few of us are wise. Obviously, 
not everything can be authoritative, especially when it is 
contradicted in the next book. A reader without a good 
steadying sense of balance, a shrewd determination to weigh 
what he reads and judge <tf its value for himself is as helpless 
as a man in a whiHpooI. You need not be too stiff-necked 
toward a book, need not deny for the mere sake c^ denial, 
but you do need to stand off and regard every book with rea- 
sonable caution. Sometimes you can see for yourself tiiat 
what b said is not true. Sometimes you can at once feel 
that the spirit of the book is tmsafe, wild, unthinking. 
Sometimes you will detect at once a blinding prejudice. 
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Thesi be cautious. H Qie subject is unknown to you, so that 
you have no safe baaa for judgment about it, you are, to look 
the matter squarely in the face, at the mercy of the book. 
But shrewd inquiries as to the author's reputation, his op- 
portunities for knowledge of the subject, and an ever^watch- 
ful ^e for reasonableness and good judgment, will save you 
from many mistakes. And always remember that the mere 
fact of a statement's bong in print does not make it more 
true than it was when merely oral. Don't, then, believe a 
printed statement wluch you would hotly deny if you heard 
it from the lips of some one. It is a matter of intellec* 
tua) aelf-respect to read and judge, not to read and blindly 
swallow. 

Whetiier you read or hstea, you will need to make notes. 
It would be deli^tful if our flattering feeling that we can 
remember whatever we read or hear were true — the trouble 
is, it is not. It is better to play safe and have the record in 
notes, than to be too ind^)endent and End a blank in youf 
mind when time to write arrives. 

The chief virtue in note-taking is economy. Economy 
saves time, space, effort. The three interweave and are in- 
«ttiicaUe, in the total, but may be somewhat distinguished. 
As to time: there is no virtue whatever in slaving for hours 
over notes that need only a few minutes. Notes are tools: 
their object is temporary, to be of service for composition or 
future reference; they are not an object in themselves. Do 
not wraahip them. On the other hand, since dull toc^ will 
not cut, don't slight them. No greater pity can emt than 
for the pale student who wrinkles her brow — it usually 
is her brow — and attempts to make of notes a complete 
transcription of a lecture or a book, with each comma and 
every letter in proper aequ&ice joined — only to pack the 
notes away in a box in the attic — or perhaps bum them ! A 
builds who should have too meticulous care for his scaf- 
folding is in danger of never seeing bis building completed. 
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Notea seek esseotials, and therefore time should not be 
wasted on non-essentials. But, since slovenly, ill-assorted, 
illegible notes require extraordinary time for deciphering and 
arranging, it is of the greatest importance that you conserve 
your futm» minutes by making your notes nest, ordered, 
legible. Ai^ abbreviations that you can surely remember 
are most useful. A complete sentence — which reaMy has no 
special need for completeness — that you cannot read is 
worthless, but a few words that indicate the gist of the 
thought, and are immediately legible, are most valuable. 
Moreover, if you take time enough for every word, you are 
in danger of becoming so engrossed in penmanship as to lose 
the broad sweep of the lecture or book. Notes must drive 
toward unity and away from chaos. Your first prindple, 
then, should be to set down neatly what will be of real 
service, and let the rest go. 

As to space — any one who has made manuscripts from 
notes has learned how irritating, how bewildering a huge 
mass of material can be. Some subjects require such a mass, 
imd in such a case the note-taker will use as much space aa 
he needs. But economy, which is the cardinal virtue, will 
require as little diffusion, as great concentration as possible. 
If you can succeed in including everything of value on one 
sheet, instead of scattering it over several, you are to be 
congratulated. Only, be sure that you do not neglect some- 
thing of real value. You can often save much space and 
effort and the use of stores of connecting words and phrases 
if you will indent and subordinate sub-topics so that the eye 
will show the relation at once. Such practice is admirable 
m^ital training, also, for it teaches the listener or reader to 
keep his brain detached for seeing relationships, for grasping 
the parts in relation to the whole and to each other. If in- 
teresting remarks which do not bear directly upon the main 
subject attract with sufficient intensity to make record worth 
while, set them down in brackets, to indicate their nature. 
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Remembering, then, that a concentrated barrage is of more 
value in attack than scattered fire, use as little space as may 
suffice for the essentials. That is the second principle. 

As to effort, rememb^ that the old sea-captain whose 
boat was so leaky that he declared he had pumped the whole 
Atlantic throu^ it on one voyage would have entered port 
more eaai^ with a bett^ boat. If you do not take time and 
pains for grouping and ordering as you make your notes, 
be sure that you will have much pum^Hng to do when the 
article is to be made. Grouping and ordering require con- 
centration in reading or listening — but there is no harm in 
that. You ought to be able to write one thing and listen to 
another at the same time. Watch especially for any indica- 
tion in a lecture of change in topic. And don't be bothered 
by the demands of formal rhetoric : if a complete sentence 
stands in your way, set your foot on it and "get the stuff." 
And, of course, avoid a feverish de^re to set down every 
word that may he uttered; ai^ one who has seen the note* 
books of students in which reports of lectures begin with 
such records as "This momii^, in pursuance of our plan, 
we shall consider the topic mentioned last time, nam^, — 
etc." become aware of the enormous waste <^ eaiergy that 
college students show. Essentials, set down in athletic 
leanness — that is the ideal. 

In taking notes from books, people differ greatly. Some 
use a separate slip for each note, and much can be siud in 
commendation of tias system. Some are able to heap every- 
thing together and then divine where each topic is. In any 
case, strive for economy, catch the "high spots," and as far 
as possible keep like with like, notes on the same topic to- 
getiier. It is always well, often imperative, to jot down the 
source of each note, so that you can either verify or later 
judge of the value in the light of the worth of the source. 

Note-taking, in other words, is a matter of brains and 
common sense: brains to see what is important, and sense 
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to see that neatness and ord^ are esaeotial to true eccmomy, 
the great virtue of notes. 

With the best of intentions, then, you vatet the librsiy. 
Since each Ubrary is arranged on a somewhat individual 
scheme,and different collections have different materials, you 
will need to examine the individual library. A wise student 
mil inquire at the desk (or any pamphlet that may he^ to 
unriddle the special system. Librarians are benevolent 
people, do not wi^ to choke you, and are glad to answer any 
reasonable question. If your questions are formless, if you 
really do not know what you want, ait down on the steps and 
think it over untO you do, and then enter boldly and po- 
litely ask for information. Don't, if you wish to learn about 
ship subsidies, for example, stroll in and inquire for "Some'n 
'bout boats?" The complimentarily implied power of read- 
ing your mind is not especially welcome to even a librarian 
who is subject to vanity — and incidentally he may think 
that you are irresponsible. Any one who has been con- 
nected with a college library knows that the notorious ques- 
tions such as "Have you Homer's Eyelid?" are not uncom- 
mon — and seldom bring desired results. 

Since you have entered for information, summon all your 
tesoureefulness to try every possibility before you ^ree that 
there is no help for you there. You can use the Card Cata- 
logue, the Reference Books, the Indrares, Year-Books and 
Magarine Guides, and finally, if every other source failst 
can lay your troubles before the librarian — but not until 
you have fought bravely. Too many students are fain^ 
hearted: if they wish for information about, let us say, em- 
ploy^^' liability, and do not at once find a package of in- 
formation ready-wrapped, they sigh, and then smile, and 
then brightly inform the instructor, "The library has n't a 
single word about that subject!" The Card Catalogue does 
not list employers' liabihty, let us say, and you do not know 
any authors who have written on the subject. Do not 
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de^Hur; look up ituuranee, workmen, aceuUntt, social legit' 
lalvm, gonemment help, and other such titles imtU your brain 
can think of nothing more. Only then resort to outside 
help. 

The Card Catalogue will contain a card for each book in 
the library: if you know the title, look for it. If you know 
the author but not the title, look for the "author card." If 
you know neither author nor title, look for the general sul>- 
ject heading. For each book will usually have the three 
cards of subject, author, and title. It the subject is a broad 
one, such, for example, as Ehigineermg, do not set yourself 
the task of looking through eveay card, but, if you wish for 
a treatise on the tuabny of engineering, look for the word 
History, in the engine^ing cards, and then examine what 
books may be collected under that heading. If you find 
cross references, that is, a recommendation to "see" other 
individual cards, or other subject headings, do not over- 
took the chance to gain added information. 

Most of us too often forget the encyclopfediaa. If the 
catalogue has been exhausted, then see what the encyclo- 
peedias may contain. Look in the volume that contains the 
index, first, for often a part of an article will tell you exactly 
what you wish, but the article as a whole will not be listed 
under the subject that you are seeking. The Encydopeedia 
BrUamiKa, the New IniemcUvmal, the Nelson's Loose Leqf 
will be of service on general topics. For agriculture consult 
Bailey's Encydopcedia. For religion see the Encydoptsdia 
of Reliffion arid Ethics (Scribner), the Jewish. Enq/dopadia, 
the New Sckaff-Hersog Em^/dopadia of Religious Knowledge 
(Funk uid Wagnalls), the CaHudie Encydopadia (Bobert 
Appleton) . 

For dictionaries you will find the Murray's New English 
lyictionary, often called the Oaford DictionaTp, The Stand<ffd 
Dictionary, The Century, Webster's New International, Black's 
Law Dictionary and others. 
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Often you will wish to find contemporary, immediate 
material. The magazines are regularly catalogued in the 
Reader'3 Guide, month by month, with a combined qmtr- 
terly and yearly and then occaaiona! catalogue, with the 
articles listed under the subject and the title or authw. Use 
your resourcefulness here, as you did in the card catalogue, 
and do not give up. PooU's Index will also help. 

Many annuals are of value. The Wodd Almanae has a 
bewildering mass of information, as does the Eagle Almajiao 
for New York City and Long Island especially. The Cono- 
dian AnmuU Review, the Slale»man'a Year-BfxA, Heaian't 
Anmud (Canadian), the New iTUemational Yew Book, which 
ia "a compendium of the world's pn^ress for the srear," 
the Annual Register (Ei^lish), the Navy League Annutd (Eng- 
lish, but inclusive), and the American Vear-Book, among 
others, will be of service. Often these books will give you 
the odd bit of information that you have hunted for in vain 
elsewhere. For engineering, the Engineering Index (monthly 
end collected) is useful. 

For biography you will find Stephen's Dictionary cf Na- 
tional Biography useful, and Lamb's Biograpkioal Dictionary 
of the United States. Do not forget the Who's Who, the 
Who's Who in America, and the correspondii^ foreign books 
for brief informatjon about current people of note. 

For what may be called scattered information you can go 
to the American Library Aasoeiation Index to general lit- 
erature. The Information Quarterly (Bowker), The Book 
Review Digest (Wilson), The Uniied States CaUdog (with its 
annual Cumulative Book Index), and the (annual) English 
Catalogue of Books, 

In using a book, employ the Table of Cont^its and the 
Index to save time. For example, you will thus be referred 
to page 157 for what you want. If instead you begin to hunt 
page by page, you will find that after you have patiently 
run your eyes back and forth over the first 156 pages, youi 
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brain wQl be less reaponsive than you would wish when you 
finally arrive at page 157. Moreover, there is all that time 
lost! 

Often individual libraries have compiled lists of their 
own books on various subjects. If you can find such lists, 
use them. 

In other words, the search for material and the taking of 
notes is a matter of strategy: it requires that the seeker use 
his wits, plan his campaign, find what is available, ajid in the 
briefest time compatible with thoroughness assimilate what- 
ever of it is of value. Caution and indefatigable zeal and 
resourcefulness — these are almost sure to win the day. 
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